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The eighth annual meeting of the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association was held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Tuesday afternoon, January 5. It was an eventful 
meeting, inasmuch as it was the first one ever held in Chi- 
cago, and the second one ever held away from the cedar- 


the routine business of the meeting was proceeded with. 
The minutes of the last annual meeting, held in Minneapolis, 
January 12, 1903, were read by Secretary Fred H. Gilman 
and approved. 

The secretary also read the annual address of President 




















NORTHWESTERN CEDARMEN’S ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, AUDITORIUM HOTEL, CHICAGO, JANUARY 5, I904. 


producing regions of the north. The last annual meeting 
was held in Minneapolis and the Chicago members thought 
it proper that this year it should be held in their city. 

The meeting was called to order by Treasurer Reade. 
M. K. Bissell of Escanaba, Mich., was chosen chairman and 


president’s annual address, 


R. H. Downing, who could not be present on account of ill- 
ness, which was as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’S. ADDRESS. 


The second number of the proceedings calls for the 
The constitution and by-laws does not 


Gentlemen: 
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state upon what subject he is expected to enlighten your benighted 
ininds, and J take it he would be at liberty to talk to you on politics, 
reugion or morality. For politics I never have had any taste or 
inclination. To make an address to the average cedarman on 
religious matters would, I fear, be fulfilling the scripture adage of 
casting pearls before swine. As for morality, it is safe to venture 
the opinion that with perhaps one or two exceptions, this is as highly 


“The title of this organization shall be the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association, and its object shall be to secure a full under- 
standing of the conditions surrounding the white cedar market in 
the territory covered by this association; the establishment of 
weights and rules uniform for the inspection of cedar as a legitimate 
basis for more nearly uniform prices, and to propose and carry out 
such other measures as may be deemed for the welfare and in the 





H. W. READE, PRESIDENT. 


moral a body of men as ever congregated under one roof in the city 
of Chicago. It would seem best therefore for me to confine what 
few remarks I have to make to the cedar business and this associa- 
tion, and endeavor if possible to have you appreciate more fully than 
I think you do what benefit it has been to you in the past and wha 
its possibilities may be in the future. To fully comprehend the 
benefits we have derived from the association we should first con- 
sider what can such an association be expected to accomplish. For 
what purpose was it organized? What are its objects? The first 
paragraph of your constitution and by-laws reads as follows: 


’ E. H. VALENTINE. 


interest of wholesale dealers in and manufacturers of white cedar, 
members of this association.” 

This covers the whole ground—‘secure a full understanding of 
the conditions surrounding the market as a legitimate basis for more 
nearly uniform prices,” and give the information to the members, so 
they can profit by it. This is all it can be expected to do. It simply 
proposes to collect or secure information for you and place it before 
you in such shape that it will enable you to know what you should 
obtain for your product. 

When the association was first organized and manufacturers and 
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dealers began to take some interest in it, the white cedar industry 
was in a rather chaotic condition. There was no uniformity in 
prices or weights, no specifications as to quality or kind; each man 
was a law unto himselt and wanted to be to his competitor. All 
this has been changed. ‘The delivered lists based on shipment from 
one central point equalize all prices; the rate classification books 
issued by the association, from a financial standpoint, are alone 
worth all it costs any of you for membership and dues. The price 
lists are compiled by committee who are or should be experts in 
their line and in closest touch with the market; and although I have 
heard expressions of opinion to the contrary, I believe no list has 
ever been issued that was not an honest opinion of the committee as 
to the values that could be obtained at the time. ‘This is all the 
association promises to do for you, and none of you can truthfully 
say it has not fulfilled its promises. It has done more. The past 
three years have been years of quickly shifting values, prices of all 
commodities have advanced without concerted action by the associa- 
tion. None of us would have obtained what we did for our mate- 
rial, and no doubt some of us would be selling at 1893, under the 
same law that Kentuckians still vote for Jackson. So much for 
what it has done. 

What are its possibilities? What benefits can you expect from it 
in the future? 1 have stated that values have been advanced for the 
past three years; unfortunately this is not exactly correct. Like 
most all other coinmodities. that in which you deal has taken a 
decline in the past six months. As you have always obtained better 
results by united action in securing any advance the market justifies, 
it is common sense to assume that united action would more quickly 
stop an unwarranted decline. With the country in excellent financial 
condition, with the water squeezed out of a large number of over- 
capitalized industrial concerns and inflated values of stocks and 
commodities and prospects getting better every day for a year of 
good business, why should we not by united action now make a 
strong effort to hold prices steady for a product that has never had 
an infiated value? For good as the prices may seem that you have 
been getting the past two or three years, there is no other forest 
product that does not bring a higher average price per car load than 
white cedar. 

As a rule associations of this kind flourish and prosper when 
prices are advancing, and correspondingly decline and weaken in 
usefulness and efficiency on a falling market. I sincerely hope ours 
will prove one of the exceptions to the rule, and it will if you give it 
the support financially and otherwise to which it is justly entitled for 
the good it has done. 

Your committee will no doubt revise the present list and make it 
conform more nearly to what is now being obtained from the trade. 
In starting the new year’s business, why not make a united effort to 
get the prices adopted and when you make a quotation stand by it 
and not let the buyer and commission man fix the price for you, as 
they have been doing for the past six months? 

My remarks are chiefly for those who handle posts and shingles, 
but they apply with equal force to members engaged in the pole 
business. ‘To them I would say, do not believe you can fool your 
competitor by talking high price and good demand to him when you 
meet him and then cut the life out of the first contract you get a 
chance to bid on; he is doing the same thing. Get together, agree 
on a reasonable price and stand by it; there is going to be business 
enough for you all. 

I would request of my successor to be careful in the selection of 
committees. The best men we have should be appointed on them 
and they should meet often, and it seems to me it would be a good 
plan tor the association to have a general meeting in Apri! or May, 
after the winter’s operations are completed, to discuss prevailing 
conditions and make any changes in the list that might be desirable. 

The secretary has tried for several vears without any success to 
get a statement from all the members of the stocks produced and on 
hand. I can see but two reasons why he has been unable to procure 
this information. Either we do not know enough about the details of 
our business to make up such a statement or we are such a suspi- 
cious lot we fear the other fellow will get some information about 
what we are doing. If such a statement could be procured covering 
the production and stocks on hand of posts, poles and white cedar 
shingles, the lumber journals, I presume, would be glad to publish it 
as thev do lumber statistics. It would no doubt prove an excellent 
advertising medium for those carrying large stocks, as these statis- 
tics are scanned closely by retail dealers. If it is thought best for 
the secretary to again try and get the information together, we can 
take it up at the proper time, but we must have united action or 
nothing will be accomplished. 

In retiring from the presidency, let me say if I have given offense 
to any member by word or deed, it has not been done intentionally. 
I] have nothing but the kindliest feelings for you all and wish you the 
fullest measure of prosperity heaped up and running over. 

The 


The president’s address was received with applause. 


next thing on the program was the annual report of the sec- 
retary, which was as follows: 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT. 
It is unfortunate that we have not with us to-day our president, 


who a few days ago confidently expected to be present, but he has 
sent his annual address, which gives his views on the trade situation 
and on the work of the association much better than I can attempt 
to do. 

The past year has been a fairly good one for our members, but 
not as prosperous a year as some of its predecessors. There has 
nothing occurred, however, during the year that has warranted call- 
ing a special meeting of the association, and there have not been any 
changes made in the recommended price list since May 10 last. How 
well the prices have been maintained you who are engaged in selling 
the trade know. 

The shingle situation is not satisfactory, nor has it been for some 
months, due as much to the demoralized condition of the Pacific 
coast red cedar shingle trade as anything else. There is a prospect 
of the producers of red cedar shingles in the state of Washington, 
who manufacture probably more than half of the shingles used in 
the United States, getting together this year and establishing prices 
on a permanent and somewhat higher basis than prevailed the past 
year. Efforts in this direction are now under way, and in a few 
days the result will be known. The Washington shingle manufac- 
turers propose to put their 6 to 2 shingles into Chicago at $2.65 and 
maintain that price, which, if done, will enable our members who 
manufacture shingles to obtain a little better price than heretofore. 

During the past year our association has held its own as far as 
membership is concerned. We have lost some members by firms 
going out of business and have gained some others, so that we have 
a membership of seventy-three in seven states, mostly, however, in 
Illinois, Wisconsin. Michigan and Minnesota. Since our annual 
meeting a year ago we have lost six members, as follows: Humbird 
Lumber Company, Sand Point, Ida.; Holcomb-Lobb Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; A. D. Day & Co., Engadine, Mich.; C. Harter & Son, 
Pembina, Mich.; Ross Bros. & Co., Spaulding, Mich.; Parkinson 
Cedar Company, Madison, Wis. 

We have gained six new members—viz.: Maltby Lumber Com- 
pany, Bay City, Mich.; R. Connor Company, Marshfield, Wis.; John 
R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis.; Page & Hill Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Bay du Noquette Company, Nahama, Mich., 
and L. H. Roberts, Paton, Iowa. 

We have had several applications for membership from jobbers 
who put in stock in the woods and sell it in bulk to our members. 
Owing to the change made in our eligibilty clause two years ago it 
has not been possible to admit to membership such concerns, as our 
organization, as generally interpreted, is a selling organization. 

We have had a great deal of correspondence during the past year 
with handlers and large users of cedar products all over the United 
States and many applications for our rules of inspection and tables 
of weights, showing that our association is being universally recog- 
nized as authority on white cedar products. There has been a 
noticeable increase in applications for matter of this sort, which I 
believe is a good indication and one that bespeaks for our associa- 
tion a standing in the trade. 

Our association might accomplish more if it were possible to 
devise some way of compelling members to maintain prices, but this 
is not possible or practical in an organization such as this. By hav- 
ing a recommended list and keeping members in touch with the 
situation, together with meeting once or twice a year, our associa- 
tion accomplishes a great deal of good, but beyond this we can not 
very well go. If it were possible to gather tabulated statistics show- 
ing amounts of stock on hand at the different seasons of the year 
our association could be made more valuable to its members, and 
that some effort be made in this direction I would recommend. 

The getting out of freight classification books each year, while 


expensive, has been found to be of great help to members. During 
the past vear some changes were made in the tariff, so that our 
hooks could be relied upon during the latter part of the year. As the 


cost of issuing new books is quite large, it might be well in the 
future to issue supplements as changes in rates are made and in this 
way members can keep their books corrected to date. 

On June 12 last our board of directors took favorable action 
regarding the adoption of the terms of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of which you were all advised at that time. 
These terms are now, I believe, being quite generally adhered to by 
our members in the sale of posts and shingles to the yard trade. 
This movement puts our association in line with all of the wholesale 
lumber associations of the country. 

In closing I would thank the members for their kind assistance 
to the secretary during the past vear. 


Treasurer H. W. Reade presented his annual report as 
follows: 


Balance on hand Jan. .$ 78.26 


Receipts from fees and dues............... 680.00 
Received from sale of printed matter..............:..ss-0.. 22.50 
Total receipts......... Seay eae .$779.76 
CERT USN ORUONG oss kos doe ile wierd a dde dine asoe 768.70 
Palance On hand Fart, 5, IGOK... «2656s cs cs scs ce cees ces cies EERO 
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NEW OFFICERS ELECTED. 


No miscellaneous business appearing, the chair presented 
the election of officers and directors as the next thing in or- 
der. He said it had been customary for the chair to appoint 
a nominating committee, and he would assume that that was 
the proper manner. He appointed as the committee C. H. 
Worcester, A. P. Hopkins, Ek. H. Valentine, Geo. Nicholson, 
Jr., J. K. Wright. 

After a short recess the committee brought in the follow- 
ing list as the officers and directors recommended for the 
ensuing vear: 

President—H. W. Reade, Escanaba. 

Vice-President—Dan’l MacGillis, Milwaukee. 

Directors—E. H. Valentine, Chicago; O. Erickson, Es- 
canaba; W. H. Coolidge, Minneapolis; I’. W. Robinson, 
Gould City, Mich. 

On separate motions the secretary was instructed to cast 
the ballot of the convention for each of the candidates pre- 
sented by the committee and they were declared elected. 

The report of the committee was adopted and the officers 
declared elected. Chairman Bissell then called the newly 
elected president to the chair, which he took with the dignity 
of an old presiding officer. He refused, however, to make a 
speech, although repeatedly called upon. Vice-President 
MacGillis was also called upon repeatedly for an address, 
but he declined to show how good a speaker he is, declaring 
that he had talked enough during the meeting. 

G. L. Lindsley invited the members present to attend a 
dinner at 6:30 p. m., as the guests of the Chicago wholesalers 
and others. A vote of thanks to the retiring officers was 
passed, after which the convention adjourned. 

DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


A meeting of the newly elected board of directors fol- 
lowed, at which the resignation of Fred H. Gilman, who has 
been secretary of the association for the past three years, was 
presented and accepeted. Mr. Gilman gave as his reason for 
resigning that he expected to be absent most of the time 
the coming year on the Pacific coast and would not be able 
to attend to the duties of the office. John IF. Hayden of 
Minneapolis was elected secretary and W. B. Thomas of 
Manistique, Mich., was elected treasurer for the ensuing 
year. ‘The secretary was instructed to issue a supplement to 
the freight classification books, correcting them to date. 


THE BANQUET. 


At seven o'clock in the evening the members of the con- 
vention sat down at a beautifully arranged table in the 
dining-room of the Union League Club, as the guests of the 
Chicago members of the association and the Chicago press. 
Koliowing were the hosts: 

Lindsley Bros. Company, C. H. Worcester Company, 
Valentine-Clark Company, Wm. Mueller Company, Francis 
Beidler & Company, Fulmer, Kuester, Schroeder Company, 
Carney Bros. Company, Raber & Watson, E. E. Naugle Ti: 
Company, Fowler-Jacobs Company, Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, Perley Lowe, American Lumberman, Western 
Electrician, TELEPHONY. 

There were no set toasts or speeches, and while Mr. EF. 
H. Valentine, at the request of his Chicago confreres, con- 
sented to preside, he asked to have it understood that it was 
not in the position of toastmaster and that the occasion was 
a “free for all,” all present being eligible to entry in the 
matter of talking—as well as eating and drinking—and no 
“handicapping” permissible under the rules. 

Mr. Valentine then called upon the newly elected presi- 
dent, H. W. Reade, for a few remarks. Mr. Reade did not 
make a speech, which he said was not in his line, but told 
an interesting story. 

Ole Erickson was the next speaker. He commenced by 
complimenting those who had prepared the excellent menu 
and then spoke of the good the association had done all 
those in the white cedar trade. He knew it because he had 


been benefited. At the last Escanaba banquet he had been 
accused of trying to talk the association to sleep, and assur- 
ing the banqueters that it was not his present intention tc 
do so, he concluded. 

The retiring secretary, Fred H. Gilman, was next called 
upon. Mr. Valentine stated that he understood Mr. Gil- 
man expected to make his headquarters on the Pacific coast 
in the future and that he knew that all the members of the 
association would regret that he was obliged to do so and 
would miss him very much. 

Mr. Gilman thanked the members of the association for 
their many favors and consideration curing the three years 
he had been secretary, and referred to the many pleasant 
visits he had had with the members of the association in the 
past, either at their places of business or at their annual 
meetings. He said he had attended every annual meeting, 
excepting the first one. His relations had been very pleasant 
and he regretted exceedingly that he was now obliged to 
move away across the continent, and where he would see the 
members less often in the future. He hoped, however, to 
be present at their next annual meeting. 

H. B. MeMeal, editor of TELEPHONY, spoke briefly, after 
which the toastmaster called upon Frank N. Snell. Mr. 
Snell said that owing to his connection with Hoo-Hoo he 
presumed it was up to him to talk on that theme. He there- 
upon took advantage of that opportunity and outlined the 
plans of the House of Hoo-Hoo, the lumbermen’s club 
being built at the World’s Fair at St. Louis, and urged ali 
present to join it. 

EK. H. Valentine said: You may not all be aware that the 
absence of Mr. H. S. Gilkey from this gathering is owing 
to the fact that he has recently undergone a surgical opera- 
tion, from the effects of which he is still confined to the 
hospital. My advices are to the effect that he is out of 
danger and is convalescing. Knowing the esteem in which 
you all hold Mr. Gilkey, I propose that we drink to his 
health and that the secretary be instructed to send him the 
following telegram: 

“Union League Club, Chicago, Jan. 5, 1904. 

“The Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association sends its New Year’s 
greeting and best wishes for your early and complete recovery. May 
you live long and prosper. F. H. GitmMAn, Secretary.” 

‘Mr. Gilman spoke of the illness of President R. H. Down- 
ing, who had expected to be present and had regretted very 
much that he could not come, having been taken ill the day 
before he meant to have left for Chicago. A similar tele- 
gram was sent Mr. Downing. 

The newly elected secretary, J. F. Hayden, upon being 
called upon thanked the members for the honor conferred 
upon him. He believed the association had been very bene- 
ficial to its members and he would do all he could to make 
it more so. 

A. P. Hopkins said it was the third annual he had attended 
and was sorry he had not been at more of them. He was 
glad he had come, however, but as he had understood it was 
to be a strictly business meeting he had not come prepared 
to make a speech. He thought the association was very 
much indebted to the Chicago contingent for the excellent 
banquet and suggested a rising vote of appreciation, which 
was heartily given. 

M. B. Cross, a Chicago member, who was cross by name 
but not by nature, and Hall L. Brooks, “That Indian from 
Tomahawk, who had not brought his tomahawk with him,” 
followed with some good stories, and M. H. Coolidge, 
among other things, said: 

It has been a great pieasure for me to be with you here to-day 
and this evening. This is the third annual meeting that I have 
attended and I know our association is doing a great deal of good 
for the trade. We are getting better acquainted for one thing; our 
supply of cedar is growing scarcer every year and our country 1s 
settling up fast and using more of our product. If by a little care in 


the production and delivery of our product we can get a fair profit 
for our business it will pay us. 
C. H. Worcester indorsed what Mr. Coolidge had said 
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about stock growing scarce. He said he had tried to figure 
up the cedar supply for the next ten years and hoped that his 
concern was fixed to stay in the business that long. ‘He be- 
lieved, inowever, that in ten years from now poles longer 
than thirty feet would have be obtained on the Pacific 
coast. He said he believed that only about sixty per cent of 
last year’s stock was being put in this winter in northern 
Michigan. 


G. L. Lindsley referred to the Pacific coast cedar, stating 
it would not get into the eastern trade except for poles 
longer than fifty feet, owing to the high rate of freight. 


This concluded talks of the evening, and after a little in- 
formal discussion of freight matters, during which the work 
of Chairman Carman, of the Western Railway Weighing 


Association, was highly complimented, the guests of the 
evening dispersed, having had one of the best times in the 
history of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association. 
ATTENDANTS. 

Bissell, M. K., Erickson & Bissell, Escanaba, Mich. 

Brooks, Hall Tomahawk, Wis. 

sowring, William P., C. H. Worcester Company, Chicago. 

Bruett, VT. M., Wilbur Lumber Company, Milwaukee. 

Collins, W. Forman, Western Electrician, Chicago 

Conover, ‘I. B., E. E. Naugle Tie Company, Chicago 

Coolidge, Marshall H., Marshall H, Coolidge Company, Minn 
apolis. 

Cross, M. B., Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago. 

Erickson, O., Erickson & Bissell, Escanaba, Mich 

Farnsworth, George J., Bay DeNoquet Company, Nahma, Mich 

Fitzgibbons, J. H., Wisconsin Timber and Land Company, Mat 
toon, Wis. 

Forbrich, C. W., Western Electrician, Chicago 


Jacobs Company, Chicago. 
Schroeder Company, 
Schroeder Company, 


Fowler, John H., Fowler 

Fulmer, D. M., Fulmer-Kuester 

Fulmer, J. W., Fulmer-Kueste1 
Wis. 

Gerich, J. E., 


Gilman, Fred 


Chicago. 
Fl rence, 


MacGillis & Gibbs Milwaukee. 
. American Lumberman, Minneapolis. 
Haines, A, W., Holt Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Hayden, J. T., Mississipp: Valley Lumberman, Minneapolis. 
Hooper, J. R., American Lumberman, Chicago. 
wey A. P., A. P. Hopkins & Co., Escanaba, 
Huebel, C. J., C. J. Huebel Company, Menominee, 
Jeffery, J., William Mueller Company, Chicago. 
Kaufman, E. E., Carney Brothers Company, Chicago. 
King, ] ol King & Bartles Lumber Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lang, F. J., Wisconsin Land and Lumber Company, Hermans- 
ville, Mich, 
Lindsley, eg L., Lindsley Brothers Company, Chicago 
Maltby, A., Maltby Lumber Company, Bay City, Mich. 
Mackenzie, W. R., Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company, 
ison, Wis. 
McDevitt, J. A.., 
MeGillis, Daniel, 


Mich 
Mich. 


Mad 
Cloquet Tie and Post Company, ¢ Minn 
MeGillis & Gibbs, Milwaukee. 

McMeal, H. B., TrternHony, Chicago 

Mock, Ed. J., TeELErnony, Chicago. 

Naugle, A. T., E. FE. Naugle Tie Company Chicago 

Navarre, J All in, Lindsley Brothers Company, Chicago 

Nicholson, George, Jr., White Marbl Lime Company, 
tique, Mich 

Perry, Frank L., We 

Raber, Pr. W Raber 
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Chicago 
Chicago, 


stern Electrician, 


& Watson, 


Reade, H. W., Pittsburg and Lake Superior Iron Company 
Escanaba, Mich 

Roberts, L. H., Paton, Iowa 

Robinson, F. W., Robinson-Freeman Company, Bovee, Micl 

Shrader, C. J . Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago 


Smith, Elmer E., Teternuony, Chicago 

Snell, Frank N., Milwaukee. 

Thomas, W. B., White Marble Lime Company, Manistiau 
Mich 


Valentine, E 

Werner, F. W 
Wheeler, W. G 
Worcester, C 
Wright, J. K 


H., Valentine-Clark Company, Chicago. 
Bradley-Watkins Company, Chicago 
. Rockford, U1. 

H., ©. H. Worcester 
Wright Bros., Marinette, 
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THE TELEPHONE ON GERMAN RAILWAYS. 


The employment of the telephone on the Berlin High- 
lg Underground Railways has proved so satisfactory that 
ts application to long-distance lines is contemplated. It is 


reported that the Siemens & Halske system has been intro- 


duced on the Prusso-Hessian state railways. The note- 
worthy features claimed for this system are the joining up 
of all the batteries at departure and terminus stations. The 


continuous current supplied by the batteries at either end 
to the telephones on the line not only furnishes the energy 
for the microphones, but, by the insertion of a current indi- 
cator, enables the entire pare to be regulated. 


TELEPHONE PROGRESS IN 1903. 





1903 the Elec- 
about the tele- 


In its review of the electrical industry for 
trical World and Engineer has this to say 
phone: 

During the past year there have been no striking developments in 
the technical side of telephony, but the steady progress in the per- 


fection of details, and especially of the minor ones, which have been 
so characteristic of the preceding several years, has shown no relaxa- 
tion, as our weekly review of telephone invention has borne witness 
he interest of inventors in automatic telephony has not abated 


several new systems during the last year have been patented, and | 
Ider automatic systems have undergone steady improvement 

central energy system has become so thoroughly established in t 
art ow an exchange not equipped for its employment may now be 


considered almost obsolete. A new field recently opened for 
ciechone is in connection with railway working. The telephone of 
course has for some years been of much service as part of the dis- 
patching system of on railways, but its adaptation to the service 
of trunk line railroads has been a development of the past few years 


Recently an impetus ae been given to railway telephony by the per 


fection of a new and simple system for the simultaneous use of the 
same conductors for both telegraphy and telephony, and we are 
informed that a railway department has been established as a brancl 
of the leading telephony organization of the country. ‘This is not an 
innovation per se, since for ten vears or more long distance telephone 
lines have been utilized for telegraphic purnoses. In the early stage 


to-day, one who leased a private 
] 


his wires were also leased jor twe 


and possibly to some 
telephone line was not 
elegraphic circuits 

The advent of new systems and notable improvements in devices 
are widely heralded, but it is not generally realized what a great 
part the engineer, as distinguished from the inventor, has quietly 
played in placing telephony on its present efficient footing with 
respect to continuity of service, the extension of exchange 
and in making possible reduction of rates. As an example we may 
mention the use of lead-covered cables, which alone 
properly distributing subscribers’ lines in their present magnit 
Taking the case of great office buildings in the larger cities, each 
frequently containing several hundred telephones, a pole line of 
standard construction to feed such a building, assuming it to require 
300 lines, would be some 160 feet tall, the arms begi1 
feet from the street. The early types of telephone cables ai 
reduced the space required for such a f 


number of wires to a few 
hundred square inches, while with more modern cables only some 16 


extent even 
aware that 


service 


pe rinits of 


ude 


crass ining 20 


once 


square inches are required in which to conduct 300 pairs of wires 
The step from the early lead cables with their large conductors, 
fibrous insulation and paraftine filling with consequent high electro 
static capacity, to the modern small conductor cable having six or 
more times the number of conductors in the same bulk, was no 
small one, and arrived at only after the most careful study and 


co-operation between engineers and cable manufacturers. The situa- 
tion im this connection has been still further ameliorated by the 
invention of Dr. Pupin, consisting in so distributing inductances 
along the line as to neutralize the disturbing effects of capacity, 
whereby transmission through cables of commercial proportions may 
be brought to equal or even exceed that through standard aerial 
ling 5. 
\ somewhat curious recent development as reflected in patent 
is in the provision of means to prevent infection from 
ithpieces of telephones. Since ace rding to the ethics of the 
medical pa ee ea a physician can not advertise legitimately, a certain 
ciass of medical men are prone to seek notice in newspapers by 
ensational announcements designed to attract to them the attention 
of the public. One of the subjects which several years ago served 
tor this purpose was the alleged danger of infection from telephone 
mouthpieces, and since then scarcely a week has gone by without the 
issue of a patent on a sanitary mouthpiece attachment. Telephone 
would, however, doubtless welcome an aurists’ newspaper 
campaign that might lead to thought on the part of telephone inven- 
tors toward doing away with the cause that results in the violent 
“sound shocks” incident to the use of the relay system, which shocks 
at times are so severe as to be an actual danger to the hearing. The 
severity appirently has some connection with the temper of the 


office issues, 


the mot 


users 


operator, but in any event any improvement which can be made by 
telephone companies to eliminate this annoyance will most undoubt- 
edly be gratefully welcomed. 
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Volt Meter Test Circuits for Common Battery Exchanges 


CHARLES H. 
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While the majority of the common battery exchanges 
have test desks equipped with apparatus suit: ible for han- 
dling the trouble occurring in them, there are some ex- 
changes in which the means for testing lines is very limited. 
The circuits herein described are applic: ible to most of the 
common battery systems, and will give good service when- 
ever a volt meter reading will suffice in locating trouble. 

In the diagram jacks z and 2 are used to connect the 
set direct to the terminal rack, one jack being used to test 
to line, the other toward the switchboard. ‘The test jack 3 
terminates in a plug p at the switchboard and jack 4 is used 
to plug the voltmeter to battery. The jacks 5 and 6 repre- 
sent the multiple and answering jacks respectively of a sub- 
scriber’s line. The cut-off relay ? is all that is shown of the 
line apparatus at the switchboard, as this is all that is neces- 
sary in describing the operation of this set. 

The ringing key ¢ is so wired that one is enable 
of a circuit to ground or met 


d to ring 


over each side allic as the line 


ance of a test be known direct from the voltmeter 
reading. 
Let us now presume that a line is up for a test, and we 


wish to test each side for a ground. ‘To test side L r to 


may 


ground throw e key back and the circuit is as follows: The 
positive is already connected to the voltmeter, the nega- 


tive side connects to the middle spring or key e from there, 
when the key is thrown to the outer contact where it splits, 
part going over the line to ground; the remaining current 
goes through the voltmeter to the exchange or battery 
ground. It can be readily seen that the voltmeter and the 
ground on the line are placed in multiple with the battery by 
this operation. 

The better the ground on the line, the less the amount of 
current to flow through the voltmeter and vice versa ac- 
cording to the relative condition in resistance the voltmeter 
and line ground bear to each other. The same cycle of 
operations is gone through in testing the remaining side L 




























































































may require. 2 by throwing e forward. 
D is the test telephone key; ¢ is the test key used in test- To test for a loop x or short circuit f key is thrown for- 
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ing each side of a circuit to ground; f is for measuring short 
circuits and g is an order key to be used between the test 
set and the operator doing the switching. The operation of 
the set is as follows: The key d is thrown forward which 
feeds battery through the retardation coils R 3 and 4 to the 
test telephone, after which the line number of the circuit to 
be tested may be given the switching operator over the order 
wire by pressing key g. 

As soon as the plug p is inserted in the answering jack 6 
current flows from the common battery through the plug 
sleeve to jack sleeve and from there through the cut-off re- 
lay K to ground, operating the relay which cuts off all the 
line apparatus at the switchboard. The voltmeter plug b can 
then be placed in jack 4, which feeds battery through the 
retardation coils R z and 2 to one side of the voltmeter di- 
rect. The remaining battery wire (negative side) is left 
open until either key e or f is thrown. 

Voltmeter readings should be taken through standard re- 
sistance with the battery strength used, which of course 
would vary as do systems, and recorded, so that the resist- 


ward when the circuits may be traced as follows: ‘The bat- 
tery is fed through the voltmeter plug to the voltmeter and 
key f, which places the voltmeter and short circuit in mul- 
tiple with each other and the battery. 

The resistance would be determined in the same manner 
described in testing for grounds. 

The key d controls the test telephone in the following 
manner: When the telephone is being used to talk to a sub- 
scriber whose line is being tested this key is thrown for- 
ward, which bridges battery across the line, supplying both 
telephones with talking battery. This is necessary for the 
reason that the subscriber’s battery is cut off as soon as 
his line is placed upon the test trunk. In case the test tele- 


phone is to be used to answer a call through the exchange, 
the key d is thrown back, which bridges the telephone across 
the line in the usual manner, where it would receive talking 
battery from the coil circuit used in making the connection. 

It will be seen from this description that the set is designed 
to give voltmeter readings only as it is by such readings that 
the larger share of exchange trouble is now located. 
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Wireless Telephony 
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The possibility of dispensing with a connecting line for 
the electrical transmission of articulate speech has undoubt- 
edly been the subject of much thought and labor on the part 
of experimenters, from the time of the first announcements 
-of Marconi’s success in telegraphing through space without 
wires. As in the case of many other subjects of technica] 
research, there is great danger that workers, in ignorance 
of what has been done and is being done elsewhere, may 
spend much time and money in fruitless labor that might 
have been avoided. It so happens that the writer has recent- 
ly had occasion to look up many publications both in this 
country and abroad upon the subject of signalling through 
space without wires, both telegraphic and telephonic. Ac- 
cordingly it has seemed that a concise account of what has 
been done by the more prominent workers in the field of 
wireless telephony might be useful and timely. 

There is no question but that the year 1904 is destined to 
witness great advances in many electrical arts. Among 
these it is possible, if not probable, that the transmission of 
articulate speech by apparatus generally resembling that now 
used for wireless telegraphy may be developed a long way 
towards commercial success. That is, it is possible that the 
end of this year may see telephoning accomplished between 
widely separated stations equipped with the “vertical wire” 
or “antenna” now somewhat familiar as adjuncts of wire- 
less telegraph stations. However this may be, the actual 
stage of telephonic transmission from and to a vertical wire, 
by the use of a spark-gap at its foot and of discharges con- 
trolled by any form of speech-reproducing electrical or me- 
chanical apparatus, is still an uncertain and in many respects 
an unsatisfactory one. Unfortunately the public mind, fed as 
it is by irresponsible newspaper reports, has been to a great 
extent expectant of an early improvement in wireless teleg- 
raphy whereby telephone transmitters and receivers were to 
be hitched to a single tall mast, and wires, cables, and per- 
haps even central offices, were to be everlastingly banished 
These impressions and expectations are by no means justi- 
fied by the scanty and incomplete work that has been done 
(in true Hertzian-wave telephonic transmission) by work- 
ers of standing in the scientific world. Such an easy trans- 
mutation from telegraphically equipped wireless installa- 
tions to such installations equipped for telephone transmis- 
sion is by no means to be expected. This is realized very 
conclusively by those who have worked in the field of space 
telegraphy itself; for such workers have always been 
obliged to think out wholly novel methods, and to design 
their own special apparatus differing in almost all details of 
construction from apparatus used in ordinary wire teleg- 
raphy. That is to say, a wireless telegraph station of to-day 
bears no resemblance whatever to a wire telegraph station, 
barring the presence of, perhaps, a “sounder” or a tape 
“recorder” and a signalling key that looks like a distant 
cousin of those used in the old and more ordinary method. 
Therefore, the wireless station for telephonic transmission, 
when it does come, may not be expected to resemble, at all 
closely, any existing aggregation of telephone apparatus. It 
is more than probable that entirely new methods, worked 
out in the form of apparatus at present unheard of, will be 
made use of in future successful work with the vertical wire 
and spark-gap now exclusively appropriated to wireless 
telegraphy. 

sefore going into the history of two lines of research 
which have given practical results in transmission of articu- 
late speech without wires, but which, however, do not make 
use of Hertzian waves, in any sense, a few words in regard 


to the difficulties to be anticipated in working from a vertical 
wire as above indicated may not be amiss. Recent work in 
wireless signalling by Hertzian waves has thrown a strong 
light upon the immense value of a connecting wire in the 
old methods of transmission of intelligence. ‘That is to say, 
the success that has been reached in the face of gigantic diffi- 
culties, in wireless telegraphy, has made the enormous ad- 
vantage of the possession of a metallic conductor connecting 
stations of the old “wire telegraphy” seem greater than it 
was ever before realized to be. Further, the value of this 
connecting wire—a value hardly begun to be drawn upon by 
present commercial use—is being looked upon in a far more 
scientific spirit by those who wish to see methods of rapid 
telegraphy replace the old and crude systems of “hammer- 
ing brass” at one end of the connecting wire and “taking 
by sound” at the other end. Therefore, it follows that in 
abandoning the pair of wires necessary to commercial tele- 
phonic transmission to-day, many advantages, that look at 
present like absolute requisites of commercial service, will 
have to be abandoned, and replaced by new, and up to the 
present unheard of, principles of operation. 

Coming now to the two methods above referred to as 
having had a measure of successful work, already done, 
established as a basis of improvements that may realize a 
practical system of wireless telephony: the first in order of 
time, and also as it happens the most spectacular in point 
of recent development, is the use of a beam of light caused 
to vary in intensity in correspondence with the articulations 
of the voice, and which by falling upon a “sensitive cell’’ at 
the receiving end reproduces the speech, thus transmitted 
over the beam of light, in an ordinary telephone receiver. 
The first work on this subject was undoubtedly done by 
Prof. Alexander Graham Bell with his “photophone.” His 
description calls for a reflector such as a thin, silvered dia- 
phragm, capable of being thrown into vibration by the 
human voice, and so situated as to direct a beam of sunlight 
or of artificial light upon another reflector at the receiving 
end, in the focus of which was located a “selenium cell ;” 
the latter being connected in circuit with a battery and tele- 
phone receiver. The operation of this apparatus was satis- 
factory up to short distances only. Indeed, the most suc- 
cessful results with such a construction were obtained by 
abandoning the selenium cell altogether and substituting for 
it a “cell’’ containing some substance like a small quantity 
of burnt-cork capable of being thrown into acoustical vibra- 
tion by the variations of radiation caused by the distant 
transmitter acting upon the beam of light connecting the two 
stations. In one form of apparatus that was quite success- 
ful over several hundred yards under favorable conditions, 
the burnt-cork was contained in a small glass tube, the open 
end of which was connected by a rubber tube to the ears of 
the listener, thereby dispensing altogether with the telephone 
and its electrical connections at the receiving end. Improve- 
ments upon this original device of Graham Bell were effected 
in the laboratory of the Bell Telephone Company, and devel- 
oped later by Simon and Duddell abroad, by the use of the 
so-called ‘“‘speaking arc” as a source of light and at the 
same time as the source of rapid variations in the strength 
of the beam of light whereby the articulate speech was 
transmitted. In one form of this apparatus, the arc was 
struck between carbon points connected to a storage battery 
or other steady current source; and telephone currents from 
the transmitter were, so to speak, superposed upon the 
steady battery current by the use of an induction coil with 
its secondary in the battery circuit supplying the arc, and 
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whose primary was connected to the transmitter and its 
(talking) battery. Such an arc presents no particularly 
extraordinary appearance to the eye, but is capable of itself 
“speaking” so as to be audible, through the air, to one listen- 
ing in its vicinity. It is used in the kind of wireless tele- 
phone transmission described by placing the arc, connected 
as described to its transmitter, in the focus of a parabolic 
reflector whereby the varying beam is directed through a 
considerable distance upon a similar parabolic reflector 
equipped at its focus with a selenium cell. This organiza- 
tion is substantially that of Ruhmer; who, by improvements 
in the speaking arc, in the selenium cell particularly, and in 
several other details of the apparatus, was able, in the sum- 
mer of I902, to transmit articulate speech through clear 
space over a distance of 15 kilometers in all weathers. The 
records of his work in foreign magazines indicate a large 
amount of quantative experimental work upon all of the 
“side lines” of his project, and is an instance of the large 
amount of such side work necessary in developing a new in- 
vention: a fact not always realized as it should be by the 
financial backers of an inventive enterprise. 


Of course the photophone scheme of wireless telephony, 
of which Ruhmer’s work is the best expression to date, re- 
quires clear space for its operation. It cannot, as wire- 
less telegraphy can, reach around the curvature of the earth. 
It can be intercepted; although such interception does not 
also necessarily mean ability to read the message unless the 
intercepting parts was provided with the proper receiving 
apparatus. In this aspect it compares with the use of the 
heliograph, familiar for many years in military signalling, 
and which cannot be both intercepted and read by an enemy 
without possessing the code. 


The other scheme of wireless telephony, although in its 
practical development of later date than the one just de- 
scribed, in reality harks back to the early and all but forgot- 
ten suggestions of the Scotchman Lindsay, whose memory 
British scientists are now delighted to honor. It seems that 
Lindsay early had the idea of dispensing with wires in tele- 
graphing and sought in vain to put it to practical test. It 
was an instance of a man of scientific imagination being 
ahead of his age, and he died without receiving recognition 
of the value of his suggestions. The work that has been 
done upon Lindsay’s method is well described in some 
British technical publications of about the year 1892, at 
which time Wm. H. Preece, the head of the British gov- 
ernment telegraph system, performed some elaborate and 
thoroughly scientific experiments with the so-called “leak- 
age method” of transmission of signals without wires: that 
is, the utilization of the spread of lines of current flow in 
the earth, or water, between the grounded ends of a wire 
carrying the signal current and strung generally normal to 
the direction in which the signalling was to be effected, 
whereby the signals (in the case above described, articulate 
speech currents) were received in apparatus of the usual 
type connected in a second wire generally parallel to the 
first and having its ends also grounded. To express this a 
ittle differently, telephoning was found to be possible across 
a river, for example, by talking upon a wire strung along 
me bank of the river, for a distance great compared to the 
width of the river, and terminating in ground-plates, and 
listening upon a similar wire strung along the other bank of 
the river and similarly grounded. In the hands of Sir Wm. 
Preece practical and valuable results were obtained over con- 
siderable distances; although his work was interrupted by 
he greater interest excited by the early experiments of Mar- 
oni, promising as these did the reaching of greater dis- 
ances for telegraphing and by a more spectacular and novel 
nethod. The great difficulty experienced by Preece, as by 
«ll other workers upon this scheme, lies in the great length 

f wire necessary to be strung normal to the direction of 
ransmission, compared to the “reaching distance.” More- 


ver, the scheme has been found to be less “penetrative”’ 


for commercial telephone transmission than for telegraph 
signalling. Indeed, many of Preece’s most successful ex- 
periments were in telegraphing, making use of delicate re- 
ceiving devices mechanically tuned to the period of the cur- 
rents employed in signaliing ; by which means the sensitive- 
ness of his receiving devices was greatly increased, and a 
greater signalling distance reached. Such advantages can- 
not be attained, in the nature of things, for telephone trans- 
mission wherein the frequency of the signaling current be- 
comes the widely varying frequency of the sound-vibrations 
of the voice. 

There have been some experiments by Messrs. Armstrong 
and Orling during the past year, that have been largely de- 
voted to attempts to shorten the amount of wire to be strung 
for a given signalling distance between the two wires. But 
further patient and able experimenting is needed to make 
the system at all successful commercially. 





IOWA TELEPHONE CLEARING HOUSE. 


A meeting of Iowa telephone men was held at Des Moines, 
lowa, recently to take up the matter of handling and adjust- 
ing toll rates. 

E. H. Martin, of the Martin Telephone Company, of 
Webster, lowa, was appointed a member of a committee to 
draw up articles of incorporation and perfect plans for the 
establishment of a telephone clearing house in Des Moines at 
an early date. All toll line accounts will be turned into this 
office for auditing. The office will make all adjustments, 
figuring up the proportionate share of tolls. It will prob- 
ably begin with a manager at a salary of $1,800 a year and 
three clerks. 

The committee will recommend that the division of toll 
charges under the new telephone clearing house system be 
on a mileage basis. Each company will receive a share of 
the toll from messages in proportion to the miles of line 
used, instead of a percentage as by the present system, under 
which the originating company gets the lion’s share of the 
receipts. The new clearing house will more nearly equalize 
the work and responsibility falling on each company, say the 
committee, and in the long run, they believe that the mileage 
basis will be fair and equitable to all. 

The clearing house will be incorporated, probably with an 
authorized capital of $10,000. Each subscribing company 
will buy one share and be entitled to one vote in controlling 
the business. The company will not be run for the purpose 
of paying dividends. The expenses will be paid by a charge 
for each message checked. What is left after the expenses 
are paid will be rebated to the companies according to the 
number of messages checked for each. In this way, all will 
pay their share of expense according to the benefits derived. 

The committee will report at the meeting of the Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, March 8, and, if as 1s altogether 
probable, their report receives the approval of the meeting, 
the clearing house will be in operation within a very short 
time thereafter. 

The committee will seek the co-operation of all companies 
in the state in furthering the plan. Independent telephone 
men claim that no one county in Iowa is without many 
mutual lines, and that the men here yesterday represented 
more invested capital than the total investment of the Bell 
interests in the state. It is estimated that the clearing house 
can open for business with an average of 30,000 toll line 
calls a month. Two-thirds of the Independent telephone 
mileage of Iowa was represented at the meeting. 





KANSAS CONVENTION. 


The third annual convention of the Kansas Independent 
Telephone Association was held in Topeka, Kansas, on Jan- 
uary 28, 29, 1904. A full report of this convention will be 
given in the next issue of TELEPHONY. 
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Reissue 12,185.—Connection counter for telephone lines. F. 
R. McBerty. 

This is a system for counting calls in giving measured ser- 
vice. The original patent was No. 641,400, and was dated 
January 16, 1goo. 

According to present practice only complete connections 
are registered, and Mr. McLerty, therefore, provides that the 
register shall be worked by the called subscriber in answer- 
ing. For each line a register p* is provided, actuated by a 
magnet p, connected to the jack-ring h. All of these mag- 
nets are normally inoperative, being deenergized. When 
a call is answered, say, from the left-hand station in the 
figure, the test ring h is connected to the sleeve g of the an- 
swering plug. When the calling plug /? is lifted from its 
seat and inserted in the wanted jack, battery r is connected 
back through the plug seat switch and through wires 9, 12 
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12,185—CON NECTION 


COUNTER. 


ground, supposing the right-hand subscriber to have tm- 
mediately removed his telephone from the hook, to energize 
the magnet 2 and thereby retire his supervisory signal o, and 
join the conductors 9 and 12. The magnet is energized 
by the current from the battery d flowing over wires 6 and 
7 through the metallic circuit. When the magnet p is once 
energized it not only work the but remains ener- 
gized, as the armature in moving up closes a circuit through 
battery g, wires ro and 72 and a resistance s to ground, this 
circuit being severed when the lines are disconnected. 


register, 


747,421.—Multiple switchboard. C. M. Hedman. 

This is a form of spring jack particularly suitable tor 
multiple boards. The idea is to avoid the necessity for sol- 
dering the test thimble to its tail spring, or making them in 
one piece. Mr. Hedman makes each test thimble 5 separate, 
with a shoulder 8 and screw threaded on its inner end. The 
tail spring 6 is punched out with a side strip 7 at one end, 
which is formed up into a ring to lie within a shouldered 
recess 2 in the boring through the front strip 7 of the multi- 
ple strip. In assembling, the tail strip and the ring 7 are 
first put in position, and then the thimble § is inserted from 


the front and screwed home, its shoulder 8 making firm con- 
tact with the ring 7. The ring is slotted and the thimble is 
provided with holes rz, so that a special tool 9 can be used 
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747,42I—MULTIPLE SWITCHBOARD. 


at any time to withdraw both thimble and spring from the 
front. This patent is assigned to the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company. 
747,491.—Telephony. H. O. Rugh. 

This is a system for duplex transmission, based on the old 
idea of using the two wires of a metallic circuit in series for 
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747,491I—TELEPHONY. 


the metallic circuit, and in parallel as one side of a second 
circuit, usually grounded. In such cases connection has been 
made from the two separate circuits to their common por- 
tion either by means of bridged coils or divided series induc- 
tion coils. Mr. Rugh uses both methods, his specific inven- 
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tion consisting in providing his bridged coils with movable 
switch arms so that the line connections can be balanced up 
by cutting in and out resistance reciprocally in either direc- 
tion at will. 

Fig. 1 is a skeleton diagram of the circuits, and Fig. 2 
shows the same as applied to a central office equipment. 90 
and 120 are two stations included in the metallic circuit 8. 
24 and 25 are connections through subsidiary stations from 
ground to the switch arms 20 and 21 are thence to the line 
wires § in parallel, thus forming a second circuit. The 
switch arms 20 and 27 are movable over series of contacts 
in the rheostats 9 and ro, and by moving these arms more 
or less resistance may be reciprocally added to and subtract- 
ed from the two sides of the artificial circuit, as may be re- 
quired to balance up. Without this balancing it is stated that 
there will be cross talk between the metallic and the phantom 
circuit. 

In Fig. 2, a trunix line & is shown extending between cen- 
tral offices C and D. At station C it terminates in the 
bridged resistance coil 9, and at station D in coil zo. At 
each station a series connected repeating coil with its wind- 
ings divided and connected on opposite sides of the trunk, 
connects the terminal jacks r4 and 15 of the metallic circuit. 
From the switch arms 20 and 2r extend connections to the 
terminal jacks 78 and 79 of the grounded or phantom circuit. 
The metallic circuit stations go and 120 are shown connect- 
ed by plugs 76 and 17 with the metallic jacks r4 and 15; 
while the grounded stations A and B are plugged in on the 
jacks 78 and ro. The effect is precisely the same as shown 
in Fig. 1. 

This patent is assigned to the Illinois Electric Specialty 
Company, Chicago. 





747,515.—Telephone or like cable. F. Tremain 

This is a telephone cable designed by an Englishman. 
While he does not go into particulars, he evidently intends to 
lessen the mutual or reciprocal capacity effect in cables by 
keeping the conductors of a pair some distance apart, but 
using what looks like a solid insulator, probably some com- 
pound of rubber. The scheme is very simple. In the figure, 
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747,515—-TELEPHONE OR LIKE CABLE, 


j-g-h-i are four insulating bodies, each containing a pair of 
conductors, each pair being used for short distance work. 
Opposite pairs, as f-i and g-i, are used to form the opposite 
conductors of phantom long distance circuits. The pitch of 
the twist of each pair of wires is preferably different from 
that of the others, and smaller strands are used to fill up, as 
shown. 

The popularity of such a form of cable, where smaller 
cables with dry paper insulation are known and used, would 
seem to be extremely problematical, except possibly for sub- 
marine purposes. 
747,602.—Battery transmitter. J. S. Goldberg. 

This patent, which is assigned to the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, covers details in the 
construction of a solid back granular transmitter. The 
diaphragm 6 is insulated from the front plate 1 of the casing 


or shell of the instrument by gaskets 20 and 21, as shown in 
Fig. 1. On the diaphragm rests a felt ring r9, and the rear 
electrode 12 has four spring fingers stretching out radially 
over this ring as shown at 18, so that the ring is not com- 
pressed by any rigid body in making adjustments. The 
diaphragm is held against the front plate by four springs 
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747,002—BATTERY TRANSMITTER. 


To fastened on the four legs of a spider 7, and over the 
spider is a follower ring 8 which centers all the parts auto- 
matically as it is screwed home in the casing during as- 
sembling. The ends of the spring ro rest on the gasket 21, 
so that they are insulated from the diaphragm. 


747,911.—Connection terminal and plug. W. W. Dean. 
Mr. Dean is quite an adept at reversing the usua! order of 
things. As everyone knows, the usual connection terminals 
on a switchboard comprise solid plugs and yielding jack 
springs. Mr. Dean here presents a jack with solid contacts 
and a plug with a yielding tip. He says this arrangement 
enables him to make his jacks smaller, and to cause the con- 
centrated wear to come on the plug tip instead of on the 
jack spring as at present. Figs. 3 and 9 of the patent are 
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747,91I—CONNECTING TERMINAL AND PLUG. 


given herewith. b is the thimble of the jack, and b* is an 
inner thimble formed with a shoulder b* corresponding to 
the usual bend in the jack spring. The plug sleeve makes 
solid contact with the thimble b, and the spring tip c’ passes 
over and into engagement with the shoulder b?. The tip 
stem is bent so that the tip center is normally eccentric to the 
axis of the plug, but is prevented from touching the sleeve 
by an interposed insulating lining. The patent is assigned 
to the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company. 


747,778.—Express or other annunciator. J. H. Rusby. 

While not strictly a telephone case this has a bearing on 
some types of battery annunciators. It comprises a casing 
with a lamp inside the back and two swinging transparencies 
in front, each controlled by a magnet to turn it up and an- 
other to turn it down. Circuits and switches may be con- 
trolled from any point. 
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748,397.—Circuit changing apparatus. W. Meyer. 

This looks like a Kellogg key. The patent, however, is as- 
signed to the Stromberg company. Description is almost su- 
perfluous. The first claim, although long and specific, cov- 
ers the key as it is and apparently as it must be to remain 
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748,397—CIRCUIT CHANGING APPARATUS. 


the same key, the present limitation being in the inclusion 
of the long block of insulation, 12, between the springs & 
and 9. The application for this patent was filed October 
10, 19OI. 


748,524.— Telephone Pelton and W. 
- Ramsay. 

This is a swinging support for a desk telephone applicable 
to either a flat top or a roll top desk. A square bar 73 slides 
in the cross top of a T-branch 8, and is hollowed to carry the 
cord of the telephone. The stem of the T-branch is jour- 
naled in a base or standard 4 having cross apertures, one 


axial, the other diametrical. When the device is to be used 


support. C. H. 



































748,524—TELEPHONE SUPPORT. 


on a flat top desk the standard is used in an upright position 
with the T-branch in its axial hole, and when used on a roll- 
top desk the standard is secured to the side with its dia- 
metrical aperture vertically aligned. In either position the 
bar 1? can be turned and will slide to carry its end in all 


directions. On this end a pair of clamps I4-15 secure the 
base of the desk type of telephone employed. 


748,690.—Telephone transmitter. C. F. Bennett. 

This is a granular transmitter designed to be “non-pack- 
ing.” The diaphragm is supported on the front plate as 
usual, this plate is supported in a shell A, and presumably in 
practice there would have to be a bridge, although Mr. Ben- 
nett has shown the back electrode supported directly on the 
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748,690—TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 


shell, so that in order to get at the inside of the instrument 
the electrodes must be separated—which is very poor de- 
signing. 

The diaphragm carries one electrode f/, of a shape like a 
half moon, and the shell carries the other /* of the same 
shape. The flat side of the electrodes is down, and a pair 
of mica disks with a fiber block between them fills up the 
otherwise vacant space at d. A felt ring b surrounds the 
parts, and mica rings e complete the outfit. The faces of 
the electrodes are preferably provided with radial serrations 
which are supposed to stir up the carbon as the instrument is 
used, while the flat floor furnished by the fiber block d tends 
to prevent packing. 
748,900.—Transmitter. E. E. Yaxley. 

This is a transmitter gotten up by Mr. Xaxley in Igor, 
and assigned to the American Electric Telephone Company. 
It has one or two novel features. One of these is the man- 
ner in which the front electrode is formed, being composed 


of a layer of the carbon granules stuck to the diaphragm 


with a conducting cement. The instrument is of the flat 
shell variety, with the Victor type of contacts. The dia- 
phragm is held against the front plate by springs 72, and the 
chamber is formed by a felt ring 20 carried on the cup 

















748,906—TRANSMITTER. 


15, which is supported on the stud r6a. In the chamber is 
a perforated screen or diaphragm 27 with granules on both 
sides of it, the idea being to keep the carbon loose. The back 
electrode is a flat carbon disk supported in the cup and hav- 
ing circular ridges in its face. The stud 16a is threaded into 
the insulating block 17 which is secured in the stem 7 of the 
shell by the pin 27, After the stud is screwed up into ad- 
justed position a pin 26 of insulating material is driven 
through it from the outside, so there can be no tampering 
with the adjustment except by drilling out the pin or break- 
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ing it off. The end of the stud is tapered so that it cannot 
be turned with pliers. 

The circuit through this instrument is by way of the 
stem 7 to the diaphragm, back through the carbon chamber 
through the back electrode and out through the stud. 


748,980.—Telephone exchange. N. E. Norstrom. 

This is a selective party-line system, using magneto 
currents for signalling and ringing, and local batteries for 
talking. Each sub-station is provided with a step by step 
switch, an actuating magnet and a restoring magnet there- 
for, and a polarized relay for controlling these magnets, in 
addition to the ordinary apparatus. The central office has a 
pair of pole changing keys and a battery for selecting, and a 
generator for ringing up. The diagram herewith shows the 
central station at the left, and two stations connected thereto 
through the metallic circuit 50-roo. At each station the ac- 
tuating magnet for the switch is shown at A, and the re- 
storing magnet at B. These magnets are in local circuits 
controlled by the polarized C-E, the magnet cores of the 


ator then rings up, calling No. 1, who knows that his own 
connection is complete. ‘The operator then sends an addi- 
tional impulse by key 21 to call station 2, and again rings up. 
Station 1 is not disturbed by the additional impulse because 
the receiver is off the hook. When station 2 responds con- 
versation proceeds in the ordinary way over the metallic cir- 
cuit, and no other station can listen in by reason of the fact 
that all other switch arms are left on blank points. At ‘the 
end of the conversation the subscribers ring off in the usuai 
way, and the operator at central depresses the key 51, there- 
by sending a current impulse of opposite polarity over the 
selective circuit previously traced through the relays C-E. 
This tilts each armature C* to close on spring 55 and com- 
plete the circvit of the restoring magnets B as follows: 55, 
54, B, 40, Y, 49, 47, base of generator G, armature C*, and 
55. The magnets B lift the pawls shown in the smaller fig- 
ure herewith at B*, and suitable coiled springs return the 
switch arms P to zero. 

The circuits in this case, I believe, could be simplified, and 
the system might well be adapted to work on a common bat- 
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748,980—TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 


latter being polarized by being mounted directly on the field 
magnets of the generators G. 

Supposing station No. 1 desires to talk with a subscriber 
on another line. The generator G is actuated to send current 
over the wires 50 and roo to energize the annunciator mag- 
net D and throw down the drop D' at central in the usual 
way. Connection is then established presumably through a 
jack (not shown) and ordinary cords and plugs. If station 
No. 1, however, desires to talk with another subscriber on 
the same line, as at station No. 2, he first rings up central, 
then takes down his receiver, which bridges his telephone 
across the line, and central depresses the key 30 to cut in her 
telephone R-7. Subscriber No. 1 then hangs up his receiver, 
ind the operator presses key 27 twice sending two pulses of 
current from the battery X over the following circuit: XX, 
2T, 30, 38, ground to sub-station, 37, C-E, ro, roo, back to 
central, 9, 36, 35, 34, 20, X. The relay C-E then tilts its 
armature C' to close against spring 47 and complete the fol- 
lowing local circuit at each and every sub-station: 47, 45, 
14, 43, 42, A, 41, 40, Y, 49, 48, base of generator G, arma- 
ture C1, 47. This energizes the actuating magnets A at al! 
the sub-stations twice, once for each impulse from central, 
thereby stepping around the switch arms P two steps, leav- 
ing the arm at No. 1 station connected through contact point 
J* with wire 50, and all the others on blanks, because these 
contacts are differently spaced at all the stations. The oper- 





tery. When so developed, the apparatus would boil down 
to a switch and a pair of polarized magnets. In such case 
there would appear to be a great deal of merit in the inven- 
tion, and a good field would be open to it. 


749,225.—Telephone system. H. Redmon, R. L. Hall, and 
R. H. Conway. 

This is another selective party-line system, wherein the 
selecting of the subscribers who may converse at one time 
is done from central and all others are automatically locked 
out. Three wires are employed, extending to all the stations. 
At the central office, shown on the left in the figure, the 
selective transmitter is connected with its battery across the 
wires 7 and 8, and an annunciator 62 is connected across 
wires 6 and 7. The transmitter consists of a sliding con- 
tact 65 forming a terminal for the battery, and a series of 
fixed contacts over which the contact 65 can be passed to 
send one, two or more impulses. 

At each sub-station a telephone instrument 1, 2, or 3, is 
provided, fitted with the usual talking outfit and a hand 
generator and ringer. The wire 6 passes through all the 
stations in series, being connected to the telephone at each. 
Each telephone is normally shunted out, however, by the 
springs rr-12 closed together until opened by hand or from 
central. 

At each sub-station is also provided a selective device 
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actuated by a magnet 9, all of these magnets being included 
in series in the wire 8, which is the signaling wire, wire 7 
being a common return for both signals and talk. Each se- 
lective device comprises a step-by-step mechanism worked 
by a pawl 17 on the upper end of an armature lever 10 con- 
trolled by the magnet 9. On the same shaft as the toothed 
wheel 79 engaged by the pawl 17 is a cam disk, carrying a 
cam 48, each cam being set at a different point on the periph- 
ery of its disk, and each cam adjusted so that when turned 
through the proper angle it will engage the spring 12 of its 
shunt pair and cut in its home telephone. Retrogression of 
the wheel and cam is prevented by a stop-pawl 78, and wher 
both pawls are lifted, a suitable coiled spring returns the 
mechanism to zero. This is accomplished by a trip 16 
carrying a weight and journaled on the shaft. When the 
toothed wheel has made an entire revolution this trip is 
lifted by a pin on the wheel, lifts both pawls 77 and 18 and 
itself catches on pawl 17, to be reversed when the magnet 0 
de-energized. 

To select a station from central it is only necessary to 
move the contact 65 over the proper number of points, which 
moves around the cam 48 to break the shunt rr-72 at the de- 
sired station. ‘The telephone can then be rung up in the 
usual way. ‘To break the shunt by hand at the sub-station 
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749,225—TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


preparatory to signaling to central a lever 1? and a push 
handle 35 are provided. As the lever lifts on pivot 32 it 
pushes over spring 72 as shown at station 2, and the tele- 
phone is in circuit. 

When the line is in use all the wheels are stepped around 
from the normal position, and all telephones not in use are 
locked, each by a lever 38 pushed over a pin 22 by a cam 
lever 39 on a cam disc on the main shaft when the latter 
starts. When the lever 13 is raised it'is held up by the pin 
28 engaging a notch 27 in the armature lever. At the end 
of a conversation central pushes up the contact 65 as far as 
it will go, which sends all wheels around to the limit, when 
they automatically restore themselves and all the levers are 
dropped. 

This system also has commercial possibilities, and should 
certainly be worked out for common battery. No substation 
apparatus should be used in any case where it can be avoid- 
ed, except the simplest common battery form boiled down 
practically to a transmitter, receiver and bell. 


749,300. A. D. T. Libby. 

This is an improvement in the Dunbar, Miller, Dean two- 
wire multiple system, used by the Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Company. In such common battery systems a cut- 
off relay is always employed, and in the Kellogg system 
particularly the cut-off relay is energized by current over 
the talking circuit, being permanently bridged thereon. Be- 
ing thus in the talking circuit, and the cord circuits being 
opened by the ringing keys between the main battery and 


Telephone system. 


each calling plug, the consequent cessation of current 
through cut-off relay will disable the latter unless an aux- 
iliary means is provided. Mr. Libby runs a separate battery 
wire to the ringing key, which is completed when the cord- 
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749,300—TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


circuit is broken, so that steady current is kept on the cut-off 
relay. 

In the diagram the figure represents the usual Kellogg lay- 
out, and the invention is comprised in the parts 26-27, the 
former a wire extending from the ringing key 24 to the live 
side of the battery B2 through the wire rza, and the latter 
an impedance coil wound, so'it is said, to 290 chms. 

When the calling plug ?2 is inserted in a jack J of the 
line 72, current from battery /2 passes over the conductors 
17, 24, P2, 13, to cut-off relay R, and back by conductors 14, 
P2, 24 and 18 to the battery. When the ringing key 24 is 
used this circuit is interrupted, the generator 23 being con- 
nected to one side of the circuit and the battery wire 26 to 
the other. Current then flows through the cut-off relay by 
the following path: Battery B2, ground, to generator 23, 
24, 14, relay R, 13, 24, 26, 27, 11a and back to battery. The 
generator current does not back up in this circuit because 
of the choke-coil. 
749,308.—Telephone exchange. TF’. A. Lundquist and J. K. 

Norstrom. 

The invention in this case relates to automatic selective ap- 
paratus and is in the nature of an improvement on_ the 
mechanism patented to Frank A. Lundquist May 9, 1899, 
No. 624,066. The invention itself is shown principally tn 
ie. 2 herewith, and the full mechanism in Fig. 1. The 
machine is a step-by-step selective switch for use in party- 



































749,308—TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. my 


line systems. In Fig. 1 the magnet B has an armature D, 
pivoted at b’, and fitted with an arm B’ having an end finger 
X. This finger X overlies the end of the spindle of the 
rotary switch, and as the magnet pulls it up or down the 
finger moves a clutch lever connecting and disconnecting the 
switch contact E and its arm D’ with the gears of the train 
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by which it is actuated. This clutch lever is a bell-crank D7 
pivoted on the post Dy secured to the radial arm D3 on the 
central sleeve ), which also carries the radial arm D’, on 
which is mounted the contact spring E. [rom the outer end 
of arm J)? extends down a forked arm D6 serving as a 
guide for the lower end of the lever O7. C’ is the actuating 
gear of the train. and D8 is a swinging finger normally be- 
tween the screens C6-C7, but swung out, as shown in Fig. 1 
when the line is in use. 

In operation the finger VY is depressed to restore the 
mechanisms, and when the magnet B is de-energized the 
contact arm is coupled up with the operating wheel C’, as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

In the diagram, Fig. 
left, provided with the annuneiator drop M, jack 
terminal keys 60 and adapted to connect the two line 
wires to battery X at wil. At the subscriber’s station 
is the selective switch having its arm passing over a number 
tacts, to one of which N the particular substation cir- 
cuits are connected, this one being different at each sub- 
station, A is the actuating magnet for the normally wound 
clock train, permitting the escapement to move one step each 
time it is energized over the wire 700. When the magnet A 
is energized by means of the use of key 60 at central the 
magnet B may also he energized it the operator depresses 
the key 71, this sending current simultaneously over both 
line wires and ground. 

In operation, if the subscriber desires to talk with another 
on the same line, he calls central in the usual way by 
means of his generator G, and central on learning the num- 
her wanted depresses the key 60 the proper number of time: 


, the central office is shown at the 
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749,308—TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 


to step around all the switch arms to the poine on their 
switches to which the desired station on its switch is con- 
nected. The wanted subscriber is then rung up in the usual 
manner, and conversation proceeds, both telephones being 
bridged. Upon the termination of the conversation the 
operator depresses the key 77, which puts both sides of line 
to battery, which results at each station in the magnet 4 
connecting the magnet B, the magnet B depressing the fin- 
ger XN, and so turning the bell crank lever 7 to release the 
contact arm £ from the clock train, and the spring of the 
latter returning it to zero. At those stations whose receivers 
are on the hooks no effect is produced, as each hook H when 
down presses against the gear C2 and locks the train. 
749,388.—Lecking device for telephone apparatus. S. J. 
Larned and J. S. Ford. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company, for- 

merly yelept the Bell Telephone Company, is certainly a 








40-45 and 


cruel, hard-fisted, heartless and _ totally unconvertivable 
montrosity. The present patent is assigned to that company, 
and disclosures tell a heart-rending tale. Not that the specifi- 
cation is anything out of the ordinary, being in fact very quiet 
and prosaic, albeit has passed under the keen eye and artis- 
tic hand of our revered friend, Mr. Thomas D. Lockwood. 
The device itself is simple enough, moreover, consisting 
merely of a little jointed rod 1, 2, 3, which can have one end 
5 stuck in the slot of the switch-hook escutcheon of a tele- 
phone, and the other end stuck through the eyes thereof, a 
padiock L completing the the decorative effect, and inci- 
dentally preventing the removal of the device, with the result 
that the receiver cannot be taken off the hook nor can the 
hook be raised to call central. 

This seems a simple tale enough, but upon reflection what 
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749,388—LOCKING DEVICE 




















FOR TELEPHONE APPARATUS. 


a soul-harrowing picture is evolved! Behold the fearful 
octopus, rampant and seeking to devour, forcing the shud- 
dering Larned and Ford to their horrid task of devising an- 
other instrument of torture for the wretched subscriber. 
Not content with giving him poor service, not satisfied with 
charging him for many calls he never made (of which he is 
quite certain) and with robbing him of connections by tell- 
ing him “the line is busy,’ when he knows it isn’t, the 
brutal trust now adds the final insult to oppression—it forces 
him to pay his bills. Heretofore a lineman or inspector has 
come around on such occasions and after his departure a 
wire has been found disconnected. What more simple than 
to reconnect it and so continue the service? Bills are but 
incidentals. We live for other purposes than satisfying 
creditors, and as long as the telephone service is necessary 
to us and the payment of the bill is not, why need we worry? 
But behold an end to such philosophy, for a good padlock, 
like love, laughs at locksmiths (anyhow at amateurs), and 
so we begin to see dimly that we must face tvrannic fate 
and pay up or do without the telephone. 

The attorney general having now bagged the salt trust, 
what is the matter with calling his attention to this latest 
outrage? 





749,448.—Telephone transmitter. P. G. Randall. 


This is a transmitter which constitutes an improvement on 
a very similar instrument patented many years ago to C. A. 
Randall, who, I suppose, was the father or some other rela- 
tive of the present patentee. The purpose of this transmit- 
ter is to produce current reversals in the primary circuit of 
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an induction coil. The apparatus comprises a standard rr, 
carrying a ring 10, within which a stiff diaphragm 27 is 
supported by springs 20. Contact springs 22 carry the elec- 
trodes; four on each side, which press against the opposite 
faces of the diaphragm. Pivoted covers 14 and 17 protect 
the inner parts. 

The circuits are shown in Fig. 3. The middle point of the 
divided battery is connected through the primary 323 to the 
diaphragm 217, which may be of carbon. The contacts 22 
on one side are connected in parallel through wires 36 and 
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749,448—TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 


37 to the negative side of the battery 30, while the contacts 
on the other side are similarly connected by wires 34 and 35 
to the positive side of battery 3/. 

As the contacts on one side are pressed upon more strong 
ly, the pressure upon those on the other side is relaxed. The 
result is that the balance of forces is disturbed, and current 
waves are set up which are alternately positive and negative. 
It does not appear that the amplitude of change, the rate of 
change or the volume of current is any greater than in a 
plain, everyday one-way transmitter, and as the latter pro- 
duces reversals in the secondary, it is hard to discern any 
novel merit in the case. 
749.399.—Alternating current relay. G. W. Pickard. 

This is a relay for alternating currents, having one salient 
feature of novelty, which is that the armature is included 
together with one limb of the magnet core within the coil 
































749,399—ALTERNATING CURRENT RELAY, 


The result is that the armature and limb so inclosed are ren- 
dered at the same polarity, whatever the direction of current, 
at any given instant, the armature being thereby repelled 
from said limb and attracted to the other. 

In the drawing C is the coil or solenoid, having within it 
one limb of the core K, and also the armature JD, pivoted 
at d and provided with a retracting spring f. The armature 
carries a contact S normally resting against the upper point 


P in the yoke V, but drawn down against the point Q when 
current passes. ‘The specification sets forth that this relay 
is for use especially in composite systems for simultaneous 
telegraphy and telephony. It is shown tapped off from a 
telegraph line in a branch with a condenser. It is to be con- 
ceived, however, that it would be quite suitable for use in 
those common battery party-line telephone systems, wherein 
an alternating current reiay closes the ringer circuit. 
749,481.—Telephonic repeater. M. Gally. 

This is a telephonic relay in which the induction coil is 
combined with the receiving magnet of the relay. In the 
figure / is the induction coil, having a single primary and 
a double secondary, one secondary connected to line A-A’ 
and the other to line 42, 43. Primary e, e’ includes the 









































749,48 I—TELEPHONE REPEATER. 


battery B and goes to the button transmitter C, E. Impulses 
over one line affect the core of / to move the diaphragm D 
and so affect the button /, and by changing resistance in 
the primary repeat into one or both of the secondary cir- 
cuits. 





TELEPHONES IN AUSTRALIA. 





The Australian Mining Standard states that the report of 
the Electrical Board of the Commonwealth on the question 
of interference by overhead systems of electric tramways 
with telephone lines has been handed to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. The report deals with not only the existing interference 
with the telephone system at Bendigo, but the whole question 
of the protection of the lines from injury by any other lines 
or works. Various methods are suggested for reducing this 
disturbance, but the only complete cure is reported to be 
the adoption of the metallic telephone system. Leakage and 
stray currents also gave trouble. To prevent this, it is sug- 
gested that all electric lines for lighting and tramway ser- 
vice should be substantially constructed and efficiently main- 
tained, and the board recommends as a basis for further 
prevention of such leakages, that the Board of Trade’s regu- 
lations on the subject should be adopted. It is suggested 
that these regulations should be printed, and the representa- 
tives of tramways and other authorities invited to peruse 
them and offer suggestions.—London Electrician. 
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Pursuant to call of the secretary, 
the fourth annual meeting of the In- 
dependent Telephone Association of 
the State of Nebraska met in the 
banquet hall of the Lindell Hotel, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, January 18, at 
2:30 p. m. 

President I. D. Clark called the 
convention to order and introduced 
Mayor George H. Adams of Lin- 
coln. In a very happy manner the 
mayor welcomed the delegates pres- 
ent with the apology that it was 
easier to talk than to make an ad- 
dress. He admitted that he was 
talking to business men whose rights 
were easy to recognize in the capitol 
city, because all of the delegates had more than a common in- 
terest in Lincoln. The mayor said that his audience were 
part owners of the public buildings and were entitled more 
especially to the freedom of the streets of Lincoln than they 
were to other except their home towns. A fitting tribute 
was paid to the telephone, primarily because it was respon- 
sible for the building of society and the interchange of 
business sentiment throughout the state. The speaker re- 
viewed methods of the past and prophesied what the future 
held in store for all good citizens, of which none were better 
than telephone men. 

At the conclusion of the mayor’s remarks President Clark 
called upon Judge A. E. Gantt, of Falls City, to respond to 
the mayor’s welcome. The Judge, on behalf of the attending 
delegates, stated that they had been hammering at Lincoln’s 
doors for admittance with Independent telephone lines for 
a long time, and thanked the mayor for his assurance that 
the Independent appeal should have been recognized at 
a much eariier date. Referring to the Independent plant at 
Lincoln, the Judge believed that the money had been well 
invested. He entered briefly into a discussion of rates as 
compared to the rates charged by the Bell company, declar- 
ing that Independent apparatus was good as a rule, and all 
Independents were thankful for the influence the Commer- 
cial Club of Lincoln had wielded in assisting Independent 
apparatus to reach Lincoln, thus giving the exchange oper- 
ator the privilege to talk back to his home over Independent 
lines. He assured the mayor that the delegates present 
would not require an additional police force “during their 
brief stay, and that the mayor’s hospitality was appreciated. 

Following Judge Gantt, the annual report of Secretary E. 
C. Hansen of Fairbury was read. Owing to a very disas- 
trous fire at Fairbury, the records of the secretary of the 
association had been lost; consequently, aside from an ex- 
planation of this loss, the secretary had little to offer. The 
convention accepted the secretary’s report, approving it. At 
the conclusion of this report, on behalf of the exhibiting 
manufacturers and supply dealers, the convention was in- 
vited to participate in a smoker to be held at 8:00 o’clock at 
the Commercial Club’s rooms later in the evening. Upon 
invitation of the secretary, the following companies renewed 
their membership in the association : 





mm 


Hansen, Secretary 


Citizens’ Telephone Chomrpantly...........cccccsccceseee. Fullerton 
Lincoln Telephsome Company. .......s-ccccccscccccceescees Lincoln 
York County Telephone Company... ......022ccccsascccesess York 
Fremont Telephome Company. .....2-cccccccccccsccccvccss Fremont 
Fillmore Telephone Company. ..........0-secseccsesccscves Geneva 


Saline Telephone Company. .......ssccccccescscccccsccens Saline 


Platte County Telephone Company...............ssce0e0 Columbus 
SM eo Ot, a a a ae ree Stella 
Ord Independent Telephone Company....................+.5. Ord 
Camp Dewey Telephone Company....................06- Creighton 
Ashland Independent Telephone Company................. Ashland 
Wayne Independent Telephone Company....................Wayne 
Dewitt Telephone MNO cig tava Scala enS wisi ot te aTeOAE Dewitt 
Bradshaw Telephone Company. . Riahaiw aigie:bikiiete/an'g jp alee a a 
Douglas County Telephone Compar as ceca ators cade icra tien roe eed Valley 
Arlington Telephone Company...................000008 01 Arlington 
Falls ‘City DEMONONe COMPANY. 0.0550 casccdicsiclinnsssces wes Falls City 
Auburn Telephone Company: ...icc sc cicccescccscysseaseeses Auburn 
Nebraska City Telephone Company................ Nebraska City 
Hooper Telephone Company. . Sree eae wae . Hooper 
Palmyra ‘Telephone Compatiy...... 00.06 6a. ccccce cee ces P almyra 
Plattsmouth Telephone Company...................+. Plattsmouth 
Golden Rod Telephone Company................c0cees0008 Wahoo 
Piome Teleshotie (Ommaney... oo kisses ices cacaces arsine Papillion 
Fairbury Telephone CoOnmimany ss... .6: cc cesses eee ee estan Fairbury 
Pawnee Telephone Company... ......000s00sce00cc00 Pawnee City 
Sioux City & Black Hills —— 8, renee Ponca 
Wray Telephone Company.. 5 .Wray, Colo 
H. J. Minhinnick, construction aealaei for the General 


Engineering Company, Chicago, spoke on the subject of 
“Cables and Terminals.” The nature of Mr. Minhinnick’s 
subject was extemporaneous. He believed that no part of 
the telephone system has been handled more mysteriously 
than the cables and terminals. Cable manufacturers, he de- 
clared, wanted the operator to adhere to fifteen-year-old 
specifications. As the engineer for his company, he invited 
delegates to visit the installation of cable and study the 
methods of handling it. He especially emphasized the fact 
that a heavy sheath was always preferable. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Minhinnick’s address a vote of thanks was 
tendered to him by the convention, which then adjourned to 
meet at 9:30 a. m., January I9. 


TUESDAY'S SESSION. 


President Clark called the meeting to order at 10:30 a. m. 
and introduced Mr. W. H. Daubendick of Dewitt, who read 
the paper entitled “Farm Lines—The Construction of Same 
and the Proper Rates,” which follows: 


Farmers’ lines and their construction is a subject that has been 
discussed. Read whatever telephone journal you will; attend what- 
ever convention you may; you will notice this topic is given due 
consideration. And you will notice, also, that the debators come 
to no agreement save on the one point that the establishment and 
proper maintenance of rural lines is paramount to the unqualified 
success of the Independent enterprise. 

One operator says, “Build ground lines and put ten to eighteen 
telephones on the one line and charge $15 to $18 per year.” 

Another says, “Make the lines metallic, put ten and no more on 
one line and charge $18 to $24.” 

Still another, “Let the farmers organize mutual companies.” 
The person offering this suggestion partially restores the confidence 
of his breathless auditors by continuing: “First, though, give them 
a course of instruction in the art of building and maintaining and 
afterwards provide connection with your system for them at as low 
a figure as possible.” 

As many other plans are suggested as there are suggestors and 
we need but glance at the entire list to discover the inability of 
anyone else to set forth our ideas of farm line establishment, con- 
struction and maintenance. 

You will appreciate. then, the effort necessary upon the part of 
one who fain would bring everybody to believe as he does, yet 
realize how foolish and utterly impossible is the task. Every Inde- 
pendent telephone exchange, with the possible exception of the city 
exchanges, has at some time in its early existence had this ques- 
tion of farm line establishments to confront. The demand must be 
met, and the advisability of giving it prompt attention is characteris- 
tic of Independent progress. 

It is not until actual construction begins that the discussion is 
provoked and our paths diverge. It is true that local conditions 
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sometimes justify these differences of opinion, but more often I 
lear we are prejudiced by matters financial. Cheap, unserviceable 
lines are the inevitable result 

It is unnecessary and unbusinesslike for a company to scatter its 
capital over two or three counties, simply to get possession of the 
territory at the expense of good paying service. 

{ would rather invest in one farmer line, substantially built and 
giving good service at a fair price, than in a dozen “rattle-trap” 
lines, giving muserabie service at a larger figure. 


lhe building of bad lines is not economy. Quite to the con- 
trary it 1s extravagance in the extreme, for sooner or later, the 
farmer who is educating himself in regard to these matters, which 
o deeply concern him, will demand better service, and your com- 
pany, as many others have done, will face the problem of recon- 
truction 

Experience has taught us that the farmer does not merit the 
opinion ofttimes formed of him, that lhe continually demanding 
omething for nothing \t the same time he is not so gifted with 
the spirit of generosity that he is willing to give something for 
othings 

tleavily ioaded ground lines, with their resulting cross talk and 
line disturbance may for a time appease the demand of the farmer, 
but as soon as the novelty of having a telephone wears off, and the 
practical utility of the service presents itself, he begins unconsciously 
or otherwise to acquaint himself with the quality of the service as 
ompared with that of others, 

lt lus neighbor has better service he 1 not the last one to dis 

ver the fact and although it be the most expensive he becomes dis 
atished and disagreeable. 

lt is this feature that managers have to guard against, for one 
dissatisfied subscriber leavens the whole loaf, and he can do more 
damage to our enterprise than a dozen that are satisfied will repair 

Perhaps you would care to know my ideas of farm line con 


struction, but first let me tell you upon what authority I base my 
pinion. 
Seme two years ago the Dewitt Telephone Company was organ 


i 
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ed with a capital stock of $100,000. We were ambitious, but mis 
guided. Other companies, we were informed, were making a suc 
ess of grounded lines. Why shouldn’t we build grounded lines and 
cover twice the territory? We built them, using fair, but not the 
best construction. ‘They gave admirable results for a time but our 
business grew and we were compelled to parailel the original 
grounded line with another and still another, and our success in 
giving good service can he imagined. Cross-talk existed everyhere 
vithout ceasing. For a time it was appreciated, for when on Sun 


day afternoon, the operator and manger were at home reading their 
Bibles, a stalwart young granger and his flaxen-haired darling were, 
by virtue of a previous appointment, whispering their love pleadings 
from one line to the other without the aid of plug or switch. 

It was magnificent for a time, but as our toll connections in 
creased there was a demand among the farmers for not only good 
local service, but good toll connection uninterrupted by cross-talk, 
and kindred troubles. We were not long in finding out that this 
dissatisfaction increased and we made partial atonement for our sins 
by vowing never to build another grounded line. 

We have since built metallic lines, using heavy cedar poles and 
CB wire No. 12 guage. ‘The corners were well anchored and the 
general construction approaches our ideals of perfection for a farmer 
line fen 5-bar generator, 1600 ohm, bridging instruments have 
heen placed on a line and the service is excellent so far as party line 
service can be made 

There is, of course, that party line feature yet to be eliminated 
ind we anticipate a demand on the part of the farmer for individual 
ervice 1f such can be proven practical. 

lhe selective lock-out system, if it stands the test, will no doubt 
prove to be the solution of private service on party lines. 

hese views, whether they are of any value or not, were gleaned 
from actual experience. Our experience, no doubt, has been the ex 
perience of other companies and ail must sooner or later come to 


realize the necessity of well constructed and metallic lines for 
iral use 

There is very little excuse for newly organized companies to 
ake mistakes. The experience of their older contemporaries should 


he given careful consideration 


Chis one thought comes to me in regard to the furtherance of ow 
irmer business by interesting them in our enterprise Phe in 
fluential farmer, who is the proud owner of a farm worth $50 or 
S60 per acre, which has been acquired by thrift and industry and 
careful management would indeed be a good partner in the tee 
phone business and a few shares of stock, well distributed will 
rreatly aid in making rural business a lasting success. 


\t the conclusion of this paper, Mr. Daubendick was 
asked to name the rates his company charged at Dewitt in 
supplying farmer service. He informed the convention that 
for grounded line service he charged $1.00 and for metallic 
line service $1.50. He declared that it was a difficult matter 
to interest farmers in making the change from grounded 
line to metallic line service, because some of the farmers do 


not object to cross-talk. He did not believe that it was prac- 
ticable to give good service with more than ten parties on 
the line and spoke from experience that it was not practical! 
to supply good service with grounded lines. Following the 
general discussion of Mr. Daubendick’s paper, a number of 
puzzling problems were brought out for the opinions of the 
members, which threw the convention into a sort of an ex- 
perience meeting, the several delegates giving what solution 
they had arrived at to remedy the difficulties that had arisen 
in the conduct of business. Many helpful suggestions for 
bettering local service were given. ‘The general opinion of 
all was that party lines should be replaced with individual 
circuits as fast as possble and that the shares of stock be 
distributed among the patrons of the service as far as 
practicable. 

Following this discussion, A. E. Gantt of Falls City ad- 
dressed the convention on the subject of “Toll Lines and the 
Standardization of Rates.” He expressed the belief that 
some uniformity should exist throughout the state and that 
a certain scale should be accepted by all of the companies 
interested in the toll service, that would become an important 
factor in the betterment of the whole system of Independent 
lines. An interesting discussion followed, which was par- 
ticipated in by many of the leading operators of the state. 
Shortly before noon the conventon adjourned to the Lincoln 
Telephone Company's new building, where two photographs 
of the members were taken. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

More routine work was transacted at the afternoon meet- 
ing than had been disposed of at any earlier session. Reso- 
lutions, motions and election of officers were sandwiched in 
between papers on technical themes. 

W. J. Courtright of Fremont discussed the “Legal Re- 
lations of Telephone Companies,” giving the proper solution 
to many points that were hazy to the rank and file of the 
membership of the association in matters relating to the 
“hello girl” and the law. He followed this with a set of 
resolutions that was in the nature of a demand on the 
Omaha merchants and the Omaha Commercial Club that 
they should recognize the Independent company, and organ- 


ize one in that city. The text of the resolution follows: 

‘To the Business Men of Omaha and to the Omaha Commercial 
Club: The Nebraska association of Independent telephone com- 
panies in annual session assembled send you greeting and call your 
attention to the following facts: 

“That in the United States to-day the Independent telephones 
in actual use exceed the number of Bell telephones by more than fifty 
per cent : ‘ : 

“That Nebraska is just getting under headway in the movement. 

“That the reasons why the Independent companies can afford to 
give lower rates than the Bell companies are well established and 
indisputable facts. 

“That the smaller towns, your best customers, are using the 
Independent telephones almost exclusively. | 

“That in your competitive cities of Chicago, Detroit, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Sioux City, Des Moines, Council Bluffs, Cedar Rapids, 
Lincoln, Fremont, Grand Island, Kearney, Beatrice, Nebraska City, 
Plattsmouth, Columbus, Topeka, St. Joe, Kansas City and many 
others, there are Independent systems, now built or building, and 
these cities are rapidly being connected with toll lines with a thou- 
sand towns in your trade territory.” 

The resolution offered by Mr. Courtright was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

A. N. Munn, of Nebraska City, followed with a paper on 
the subject of “Toll Line Standards and Uniformity of 
Construction.” His argument was that there should be cer- 
tain degrees of uniformity in the construction of all long 
distance lines, so that the facility of the service might be 
increased. In the discussion that followed the paper, H. J. 
Minhinnick added some helpful suggestions. 

For the proper adjustment of rates, a clearing house com- 
mittee was recommended, whereby the proper fee for each 
Independent company might be decided when the talk was 
carried on over a number of their long distance wires. These 
toll lines should be systematically inspected by a person em- 
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ployed for that purpose, who will have authority to make 
necessary alterations in the service to secure the best results. 
The inspector was provided for by a resolution by Mr. 
Munn. : 

On motion, the president was empowered to appoint a toll 
line committee. He named Pollock of Plattsmouth, Munn 
of Nebraska City, Crist of Fremont, Killarny of Auburn, 
Bell of York and Gantt of Falls City. The president, vice- 
president and secretary were to be members ex-officio. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, I. D. Clark, of 
Papillion; vice-president, J. E. Adamson, Broken Bow ; 
secretary and treasurer, EK. C. Hansen, of Fairbury. 

The next annual convention will be held at Omaha, the 
date to be fixed by the officers of the association. 

The following manufacturers and supply houses were rep- 
resented, some making very creditable displays: 

American Electric Fuse Company, Chicago.—Geo. W. 
Rodomer. 

American Electric Telephone Company, Chicago.—S. J. 
Bear. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Company, Elkhart, Indiana.— 
George A. Briggs and George Brown. 

Electric Appliance Company, Chicago.—Leon Bly. 


Ericsson Telephone Company, New York.—C. M 
McNeill. 
C. J. Huebel Company, Menominee, Michigan.—C. J. 
Huebel. 
Illinois Electric Company, Chicago.—Malcolm Mac- 
Neill, Jr. 


International Telephone Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago.—Thomas G. Seymour. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago.—W. 
R. Hind and Harry M. Faris. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago.—C. W. Bartlett, Sr. 

Telephony Publishing Company, Chicago.—Ed. J. Mock. 

Vought-Berger Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin.—M. I. 
Berger and Geo. F. Keefer. 

Western Electrical Company, Omaha. 
C. W. Bartlett, Jr. 
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THE NEBRASKA TOLL LINE ASSOCIATION. 


The Nebraska Toll Line Association met in the banquet 
hall of the Lindell Hote!, Lincoln, Nebraska, at 4:00 p. m., 
January 18, 1904, and adjourned to meet again at 9:30 a. m. 
on the following morning. . 

President I. D. Clark called the meeting to order. J. 
Howard Heine was elected secretary pro tem. On motion, 
the president appointed the following nomination commit- 
tee to suggest list of officers for the coming year: W. J. 
Courtright, Fremont; O. M. Thorp, Wahoo; A. R. Dod- 
son, Valley. The committee composed of the above men- 
tioned gentlemen recommended as follows: E. C. Hansen, 
Fairbury, president; J. Howard Heine, Hooper, vice-presi- 
dent; W. D. Crist, Fremont, secretary and auditor. 

A. M. Munn, Nebraska City; O. M. Thorp, Wahoo; T. 
H. Pollock, Plattsmouth; J. C. Killarney, Auburn, and A. 
E. Gantt, Falls City, were named as rate committeemen for 
the year. 

G. T. Everett, Columbus; A. R. Dodson, Valley, and H. 
C. Vail, Arlington, were appointed to act as membership 
committee. The report of the membership committee recom- 
mended the acceptance of the Citizens’ Telephone Company 
of Fullerton as a member of the association. The recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

The Nebraska Toll Line Association is supplied with 
blanks and other printed forms to successfully gather and 
compile all necessary data. A large map of the state has 
been provided and the various toll line interests have been in- 
dicated on this map. The rate committee through its chair- 
man recommended that one cent per mile be charged for 


toll messages up to twenty-five miles, local conditions to gov- 
ern in all cases. ‘Two cents was recommended for each ad- 
ditional mile. The association authorized the printing of 
the report of the rate committee. 

To the casual observer it would seem that Independent 
toll line interests in Nebraska were in a most satisfactory 
condition. The officers recognize the importance of success- 
ful toll line operation and have successfully met a great 
many of the problems that are still proving obstacles to 
Independent progress in other states. The Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company promised the toll line association that it 
would build a number of long distance lines out of Lincoln 
and connect with Independent exchanges. ‘These lines will 
be built in the best possible manner with a view to give the 
best quality of service to the public. Standardization of con- 
struction will be followed as closely as local conditions will 
warrant. It is generally believed that within a year the 
Independent companies of Nebraska will be in position to 
offer service to almost every part of the state. 





IOWA INDEPENDENT CONVENTION. 


The Western Iowa Independent Telephone Association 
recently held its second annual meeting at the Grand Hotel 
in Council Bluffs. The principal business was a discussion 
of plans to secure Independent connection with Council 
Bluffs, the topic being: ‘How can we persuade the people 
of Council Bluffs to allow 10,000 telephone subscribers in 
southwestern Iowa to’talk with them?” The discussion was 
opened by H. W. Cutshall of Shelby, who said in part: 

“When a merchant in a town tributary to Council Bluffs 
takes up his telephone receiver and calls for Council Bluffs 
and is informed that there is no connection with this town, 
if he is in a hurry for his order he will naturally ask for 
connection with Sioux City, Des Moines or some other con- 
venient jobbing point, and Council Bluffs will thus lose 
much trade. Of course, many of the towns have the Bell 
toll stations, but this necessitates the customer running over 
to the booth every time he wants to call, and waiting around 
sometimes for half an hour before he gets the party. In 
a few of the towns the Bell company has exchanges, but in 
most towns where there are both the Independent telephones 
are vastly in the majority.” 

M. A. Reed discussed the subject “How can we best se- 
cure the construction of long-distance copper metallic toll 
lines in southwestern Iowa?” and P. C. Holdoegel, “Rules 
for rural lines and how to enforce them.” 

It was unanimously decided to call the organization the 
Southwestern instead of the Western Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, and the officers elected for the ensu-. 
ing year were as follows: President, H. A. Kinrey, Wood- 
bine; vice-president, P. C. Holdoegel, Rockwell City; secre- 
tary, J. F. Glenn, Denison; treasurer, A. T. Whittle, Har- 
lan; executive committee, H. W. Cutshall, W. B. Swaney, 
M. A. Reed and E. E. Piper. 





THE MICHIGAN BELL SALE. 


In a statement issued by N. W. Harris & Company, pur- 
chasers of the Michigan Telephone Company, at the recent 
auction sale, attention is called to the fact that the company 
earned $1,500,000 last year. The company’s plant cost 
$11,000,000 to build and its bonded debt was $5,000,000 with 
a capital of a like amount and a floating debt of $2,782,000. 
Thus by the sale there has been eliminated $7,782,000 in 
stock and debts. This should be a lasting lesson to all in- 
vestors to let Bell stock severely alone. The entire loss in 
this last Bell failure was borne by the stockholders, who lost 
every dollar invested. Bell securities are now spoken of as 


“insecurities” and investors are buying Independent stock 
and bonds which pay well and are safe. 
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Measured Telephone Service 


HAROLD D. STROUD 

















m-CI-NT service is proving to be 
| practical and profitable. It is sen- 

sible and argues against the flat 
_ rate, especially in the larger cities. 
It should pave the way to a clear 
understanding of rates in the 
smaller cities. 

Looking at the telephone ser- 
vice question from the various 
standpoints of all concerned, the 
student of conditions, if careful to 
ascertain facts and make truthful 
deductions, can arrive at no other 
conclusion than that the message 
rate method of handling the traffic 
of a telephone plant is the only 
natural way. If he is possessed 
of reasonable foresight, after tak- 
ing time to investigate, he will 
readily see where his interests and those of his company lie. 

For the purpose of illustrating the advantages of measured 
service, the writer will take up the question from different 
points of view, starting first with the traffic or service de- 
partment. 





TRAFFIC, 


it is notable that in several Independent plants the total 
average in twenty-four hours for every line in service is 
twenty calls per line. This is on the flat-rate service, where 
subscribers do not hesitate to use the telephone for every 
unnecessary purpose, and give the telephone service away 
to any and all as freely as they would matches, not thinking 
that they are barring their own doorway. 

Instances are not uncommon where a subscriber complains 
that others could not get his telephone; that they always got 
the ‘“‘busyback” when they called. As a rule this invariably 
happens when subscriber knows that his telephone was not 
in use. This kind of customer usually becomes so trou- 
blesome to a company that traffic observation is required. 
For long periods these observations are made on the line 
until a complete set of data is gathered. <A test of this nature 
showed that the subscriber averaged on a ten days’ trial 
sixty-five outgoing calis per day and over seventy-five in- 
coming calls. About 20 per cent of the outgoing calls were 
made by employes on their personal account and for their 
personal business or pleasure. Over fifty per cent were 
calls such as they would hesitate to pay for at a nickel per 
call, and of the incoming calls over forty per cent were for 
some person who was not in the immediate vicinity of the 
telephone and had to be called to it. The line had to be held 
on an average of twenty-five seconds for the party wanted. 
This means the holding of both telephones. When the com- 
pany answered this subscriber's complaint by saying to him 
that he was wasting the service and trying to do too much 
on one line, and showed to him conclusively that he could 
not eat all the cake and keep it too, he said that he knew 
an effort was being made to hold him up for another line! 

Such a case is almost incurable, but it goes to show the 
false light in which the company is often placed and what a 
means of effecting a check on the traffic such as metered or 
coin service would give, even if it was graduated down to 
one cent a call, as could be done by the use of slugs where 
the traffic was heavy. Slugs or tokens used for this purpose 
should be made especially for the company and of a charac- 


ter not easily counterfeited. Whenever a line ran over a 
certain number of calls per day the company could put in an 
auxiliary line, which would pay them rather than have the 
measured service subscribers who were trying to call get the 
‘“‘busyback” and possibly forget to make the call, which 
would mean a loss to the company directly. 


In Chicago a very good and successful plan has been in- 
troduced. When it is found that the traffic on a line is ab- 
normal a solicitor is sent to the subscriber empowered to 
offer an auxiliary nickel telephone, the company agreeing to 
put all incoming calls on this telephone unless busy—and 
then on the regular flat rate line—thus leaving the flat rate 
line free for outgoing service. This plan offers practically 
double-track service. For the additional line the subscriber 
guarantees from ten to thirty cents per day, according to 
the number of subscribers on the line. Ten cents puts him 
on a ten-party line with non-selective ringing; twenty 
cents per day gives him a two-party selective instrument; 
and thirty cents per day offers him a single line with no other 
party on it. If he has occasion to use this instrument enough 
each day to meet his guaranty, it is because his business re- 
quired it, or else he was paying for his lack of regulation in 
not compelling his employes to refrain from using the flat 
rate line when it was needed for his business. 

The transient public are, as a rule, compelled to use the 
nickel telephone if they want to make a call. In most cases 
the free line is concealed behind a counter or desk, and the 
pay line is placed where the public can see it. 

The effect on the traffic after adopting this plan was won- 
derful, and where measured rate lines became so very busy 
that an operator could not handle her full quota of calls 
she was relieved of some of them and there was the conso- 
lation that the company was still doing well. 

A high average of calls per line means a high average of 


*‘busyback” calls, which also means that the quality of serv- 


ice (as judged by the subscribers) is good in inverse pro- 
portion. 

_ The limit of one operator’s capacity is the number of 
lines she can handle without neglecting any of them—which 
means four-second answering and prompt clearing out. 
Therefore, if we take a plant entirely flat rate, having 9,000 
subscribers, telephones averaging twenty completed calls 
per telephone, we have a total of 180,000 calls per day. 
Good flat rate operating on multiple board, with six move- 
ments per connection to be made by the operator, is 250 
connections per hour. To handle this traffic represents a 
value of 720 operator hours, or ninety operators working 
eight hours with an even load. As some eighty-five per cent 
of the calls are handled in the period of eight hours, and 
twelve per cent of the traffic is to be handled in the busiest 
hour, about 110 operators must be carried on the pay-rolls 
to do the work with economical arrangement of the force. 
If the average revenues per line per annum is $50, we have 
65,700,000 calls for $450,000, or 145 calls for $1.00. 

For comparison let us take this same system and convert 
it into a measured service plant. The first thing that we will 
notice is that the traffic falls to between seven and twelve 
calls per line—for comparative purposes we will call it ten— 
cutting the flat rate traffic in half. This gives us 90,000 calls 
per day. With the small percentage of “busyback” calls 
which we would have, say six per cent, and with the most 
improved devices for handling the payment or collection at 
the subscriber’s station, the operators would average 240 
calls per hour. This, of course, could not be done on the 
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request plan of working substation charging appliances when 
the operators asks the subscriber to pull levers. On lever 
appliances an operator who can handle 100 calls per hour 
and get all coin signals correctly is doing well. On meas- 
ured service, then, a system of 9,000 telephones, each aver- 
aging ten calls per day, the operating would represent a 
value of 360 operator hours, or forty-five operators working 
eight hours on an even load. About fifty-five operators 


would do the work in this system, as against 110 on a flat 
rate system with the same number of telephones. If each 
telephone averaged ten calls per day at two cents per call, 
the company would derive an average yearly revenue of $73 
per telephone, or $675,000, as against $450,000 on the flat 
rate basis, to say nothing of the decrease in cost of operating 
and the numerous other savings which enter into the further 
consideration of the subject. 











Efficiency of Troublemen 
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In the operation of telephone plants the efficiency of trou- 
ble-men is an important factor to which due consideration 
is not always given. 

To maintain a telephone plant successfully and econom- 
ically great care should be exercised in the selection of trou- 
ble-men for either line, instrument of switchboard. These 
men are virtually the backbone of these important sub- 
divisions of telephony. It is amazing to know of the great 
aumber of trouble-men, who, when sent out to clear a certain 
case of trouble, go to the telephone, juggle the transmitter 
it apart; pour out the battery solution (if system is 
local talking) and renew it; rattle the hook a few times and 


then expect the trouble to be cleared. In reality the trouble 


iT take 


inay have been in the generator or ringers. This class of 
trouble-men may be found looking for transmitter trouble 
in a cable box. This kind of trouble-man does not know 


why it is that when you speak into a transmitter the same 
sounds may be heard in a receiver. If you ask him to draw 
a rough sketch of the circuits in the instrument which he 
has been keeping in “repair” for months he cannot do it. 

So is it not absurd for a trouble-man to try to clear trouble 
in an instrument before learning its operation and circuits? 
{ have ascertained through questioning innumerable so- 
called “trouble-men”’ that they do not know the real principle 
if telephony and a blue-print of the circuits of the instru- 
ment or apparatus in use at the exchange where they are 
employed looks like so much “Greek” to them. I believe 
[ am safe in saying that this class of trouble-men comprises 
about seventy-five per cent of the total. 

\Vhat is the inevitable result? Increased cost of main- 
tenance through time wasted by trouble-men in trying to 
“discover” the defect; dissatisfaction of subscriber through 
delay in the repair of his telephone and consequently in- 
creased length of time in which his telephone is rendered 
inoperative, in a great many instances necessitating a rebate 
on rental charges; deterioration of plant owing to poor re- 
pairs: loss of subscribers, and sometimes the total failure 
of the telephone company. 

In plants of this kind the superintendent of maintenance, 
who, as well as the heads of other departments, sometimes 
receives his appointment through “pull” and not by reason 
of ability. Such officials will say that the trouble-men are 
evidently good, because they are always busy, and then be- 
cause the trouble is not being kept cleared decides to add a 
few more men to the force. Such a superintendent does not 
make inquiry as to the fitness of his men, but goes on blind- 
y spending dollar after dollar in an attempt to keep the 
trouble clear, when, if he paid more attention to his men’s 
qualifications than their brawn this needless expenditure 
would cease. 

What effect does this have upon the trouble-man? He 
sees that merely through the fact of his having “cleared” 
trouble for some telephone company he can get a position 
with another and not because he knows the “whys” of things 
telephonic. 

Now if the maintenance department would have all appli- 


cants for positions go through a simple examination relative 

to the general troubles likely to be encountered the applicant 
would “soon see the importance of keeping pace with the 
times. He can very easily inform himself by subscribing 
for one or two of the magazines that are devoted to the sub- 
ject. These magazines contain articles of inestimable value 
to one who will carefully read them. There are also cor- 
respondence schools of high repute which have excellent 
telephonic courses at very reasonable terms. 

It is not uncommon to hear complaints among the men 
that the incompetent ones sometimes receive the same salary 
that the competent ones do. If every man before being em- 
ployed was examined as to capability and only the capable 
ones were employed, then each employe would be worth 
more and the company could afford to pay him more be- 
cause of being able to reduce the force and at the same time 
better the service. 

As soon as the telephone companies realize that to have 
good service they must have good trouble-men, just so soon 
will their revenues increase. By means of an “educational 
test”’ the efficiency of the trouble-man, who at present is 
woefully lacking, will also be most satisfactorily increased. 





TELEPHONY FOR 1903 IN ENGLAND. 


The editor of the London Electrician in his resume of 
electrical progress in the United Kingdom for 1903, has this 
to say of telephonic development: 

In telephony the central battery exchange system is extending, 
but a paper read before the Institution of Electrical Engineers advo- 
cating a central battery system applied to a divided multiple switch- 
board met with little sympathy. The post office telephone system in 
London is increasing in magnitude, and two new exchanges have 
been opened—in Mayfair and at Chiswick. The metropolitan system 
of the National Telephone Company continues side by side with that 
of the post office, and the arrangements for intercommunication 
between the two systems work satisfactorily. Small municipal ex- 
changes have been opened in Portsmouth, Swansea and Brighton. 
Hull has commenced the erection of a municipal telephone exchange, 
but is rather late, as its telephone license expires in 1911; in order 
to compete successfully with the National company the corporation 
gave notice to terminate the agreement under which the company 
had been pertaitted to lay its underground lines, and this led to a 
law suit, resulting, however, in favor of the corporation. The 
accounts of the Glasgow municipal telephone department were 
severely criticised on all sides, it being contended that the under- 
iaking was being run at a considerable loss, and fault being found 
with the allocation of certain expenses (such as canvassing) to 
capital account. In addition to the municipal exchanges already 
s.entioned, and the Tunbridge Wells exchange, seven other munici- 
pal telephone licenses have been granted; but we believe that no 
progress has yet been made towards building the actual exchanges, 
zithough some of these licenses expire in 1911. A telephone service 
between England and Belgium is now in operation, and the telephone 
convention between this country and France was ratified by the 
senate on December 30. Mention may also be made of successful 
experiments in Germany and America with distributed inductance in 
tong telephone lines. 

Surely the development of the telephone industry in the 
United Kingdom has not been marked. Our English 


cousins might find much to emulate in the United States. 
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A New Financial Institution 


UNITED STATES TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO 

















Ellsworth B. Overshiner, president and treasurer of the 
Swedish-American Telephone Company, Chicago, has been 
the most prominent figure in the successful promotion of a 
new financial institution, with a capital of $1,250,000. The 
Economist, one of the leading financial journals of the 
country, in a recent issue says: 

“Prominent people are engaged in the organization of a 
new bank and trust company with the name of the United 
States Trust and Savings bank, capital stock and surplus 
$1,250,000. Some of the stockholders and those actively en- 
gaged in the organization are: 

D. G. Reid of New York, vice 
president Liberty National 
Bank, chairman of the execu- 
tive board of the Rock Island 
system of railways and mem 

ber of the executive board of 
the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; William George of 
Aurora, IIl., president Second 
National Bank of Aurora, IIl.. 
president of the Bankers’ As- 
sociation of Illinois and vice 
president of the American 
Bankers’ Association; A. C. 
Bird of Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the Gould system of 
railways; William H. Harper 

of Chicago, former manager 
and treasurer of the Chicago 
and Pacific Elevator Com- 
pany and author of the fa- ge 
mous high license law; L. FE. a 
Ingalls, Chicago, capitalist ; 
Robert L. Henry of Chicago, 
capitalist ; United States Sen- 

ator A. J. Hopkins of Auro- 

ra; John McLaren, vice presi- 

dent of the Union National 
Bank and ex-president Hide 

and Leather National Bank, 
Chicago; Ellsworth B. Over- 
shiner of Chicago, president 

and treasurer of the Swedish- 
American Telephone Com- 
pany; Edward C. Young of 
Chicago, director of the Beld- 

ing Brothers & Co., silk manufacturers; Edward L. Roberts 
of E. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago, wholesale sash, door and 
lumber dealers; Thomas B. Pierce, president of the Union 
National Bank of Kewanee, Ill. 

“Other names of business men connected with the new 
Organization are a sufficient guarantee of its high character 
and excellent management. 

“The new bank and trust company is completing its or- 
ganization under the Illinois state laws. Like the national 
banking act, the Illinois statute provides for official exam- 
ination and for otherwise safeguarding the interests of both 
shareholders and depositors. 

“The company has secured for its banking rooms the com- 
modious and centrally located premises at the corner of Dear- 
born and Washington streets, Chicago, occupied by the Mer- 
chants’ Loan and Trust Company during a period of twenty 


ELLSWORTH 





- OVERSHINER. 


years and already completely equipped with elegant and mod 
ern banking fixtures. Perhaps no better situation geograph 
ically could have been selected in the city. 

“The policy of the new bank will be both conservative and 
progressive, the intention being to cover the field in a general 
banking and trust business as that field has been enlarged by 
the events and developments of the last few years in the 
United States, the fact being recognized that the business 
standard and activities of a dozen years ago have given place 
to a new set applicable to new conditions. 

“The prosperity and profitab 
leness of first-class banks and 
trust companies in Chicago is 
proverbial. The prime reason 
aside from the 
management, 
of these 
ing to-day at 
$650 per share, par 
$100, is the little understood 
fact that the per capita bank 
ing capital of Chicago is much 
less than that of any of the 
eight principal in the 
United States. 

“In view of the foregoing 
and the further fact that no 
less than 13 prominent banks 
in Chicago have gone out of 
existence during the last few 
years, mainly through the 
prevalent tendency for consol- 
idation, it is easily apparent 
that there is not only ample 
room for the United States 
Trust and Savings Bank, but 
an exceptional demand for 
such increased banking’ facili- 
ties to meet the requirements 
of this leading business cen- 
ser. 

“The large representation 
of strong banking institutions 
located throughout the mid- 
dle west in the stockholders’ 
list is one of the strongest 
guarantees of its solidity. 

“It is understood that thestockholders have secured as 
the president of the new financial institution Mr. Willi2m 
George, now president of the Second National Bank of Au- 
rora. Mr. George is recognized in financial circles as cne 
of the most successful and sagacious bankers of the coun- 
try. This estimate is further confirmed by the fact that he 
is at this time president of the Bankers’ Association of Ih- 
nois and vice president of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. George is also largely engaged in the live stock 
business and farming in Kane county, IIl., is in the prime 
of life and would bring to the discharge of his duties quali- 
ties of the very highest class, and an experience as a practi- 
cal banker and business man which is inestimable. 

“The stock subscriptions have been and are being made 
to Mr. Ellsworth B, Overshiner, 618 Woman’s Temple 
care Hopkins, Dolph, Peffers & Hopkins.” 
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The 


stock in the 


following is a list of subscribers who have taken 
“United States Trust and Savings Bank”: 


E. B. Overshiner, 
Chicago. 
William George, 

Daniel G. Reid, New York. 

J. L. Kestner, Chicago. 

Rol yert L. Henry, Chicago. 

Senator A. J. Hopkins, Aurora, Ill. 
John McLauren, Chicago. 

Edward C. Young, Chicago. 
Edward L. Roberts, Chicago. 

Thomas B. Pierce, president Union National Bank, 
\lfred Stromberg, president Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
facturing Company, Chicago. 
cong al 


president Swedish-American Telephone Company, 


Aurera, Ill. 


Kewanee, Ill. 


Manu- 


lwood, Ind. 


Tohn W. Cailaway, president Exchange Bank, E 

P. C. Burns, president American Electric Telephone Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Victor E. Seiter, president Logansport State Bank, Chicago. 

W. E. Doolittle, president Sterling Electric Company, LaFayette, 


Ind. 


B. Il’. Homer, president Hodge & Homer Hardware Co., Chicago. 


C. H. North, president North Electric Company, ¢ ‘leveland, Ohio. 
John M. Duryee, Prairie State Bank, Chicago. 
Henry W. Shafer, president International Telephone Manufacturing 


Chicago. 
president Elwood State Bank, 
president Chicago Telephone 


Company, 
Oliver B. -Frazier, 
George W. Briggs, 

Eikhart, Ind. 
frank E. Bowman, assistant cashier 

burg, Pa. 

W. O. Meissner, president Acme Electric Company, Chicago. 

frank McPherson, cashier Levels & Company’s Bank, Chicago 

Chas. W. Farr, president Farr Telephone and Construction Supply 
Company, Chicago. 

Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 

T. H. Williams, Chicago. 

James E. Bullock, president Malleable 

Frank G. Jones, president American Electric Fuse 
cago. 

Leserman Bros., 

Barber & Brailey, 

Ohio, Louisville, Ky., 


Elwood, Ind. 
Supply Company, 
National Bank, Pitts- 


Second 


Iron Company, Chicage. 
Company, Chi- 


Chicago. 

Central Telephone Construction Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Utica, N. Y. 
C. E. Wheeland, of Mueller, Platt & Wheeland C ympany, 

Bank of Montpelier, Idaho, Decatur, II]. 
W. H. Crumb, president W. H. Crumb & Company, Chicago. 

H. G. Callaway, cashier Citizens’ Exchange Bank, Elwood, Ind. 
Joseph P. Tracy, traffic manager National Salt Company, Chicago. 
D. A. Middleton, treasurer Consolidated Ubero Plantation Company, 


Toledo, 


president 


Boston, Mass. 

Chas. D. Cockerill, Greene County Telephone Company, Jefferson, 
Iowa. 

W. A. Hamilton, manager Mutual Life Insurance Company, Terre 


Haute, Ind. 

Geo. H. Bandy, president Hawkeye Telephone Company, 
Iowa. 

W. E. Brice, president Star Petroleum Company, 

Dr. G. W. Greaves. president Spencer Telephone Company, 
Iowa. 

M. D. Gibbs, banker, Alton, Iowa. 

M. V. Shipley, president Central lowa 
Falls, Iowa. 

J. M. Overshiner, Elwood, Ind. 

F. m9 Ferguson, Grinnell, Iowa. 

E. Cushing, wholesale mouldings, 

. Ht Bradt, president Central Mutual 
well City, Iowa. 

J. R. Mulvane, president Bank of 

Li ‘rank D. Bills, Chicago. 
S. Munro, Sims, Munro & Thomson, attorneys, Chicago. 

ie Wettstein, Jr., LaPorte City, Lowa. 

Brenton Bros.’ Bank of Dallas Center, Dallas Center, Iowa. 

W. S. Allison, president Exchange Bank, Gardner, III. 

~y M. Head, cashier Green County State Bank, Jefferson, Iowa. 
3 Boynton, president Warren-Boynton State Bank, New Berlin, 
Til. 


Des Moines, 


Jeaumont, Tex. 
Spencer, 


Telephone Company, Iowa 


Chicago. 
Telephone Company, 


Rock- 


Topeka, Topeka, Kans. 


W. G. Free, president Illinois Sewing Machine Company, Chicago. 

Bank of Wauseon, Wauseon, Ohio. 

H. A. Taylor, president Taylor Bank, gt go Ind. 

V. H. Messenger, vice-president Grant Park } National Bank, 
Park, Ill. 

G. H. Jameson, Farmers’ Exchange State Bank, Dows, Iowa. 

J. A. Hanna, capitalist, Cleveland, Ohio. 

3uell & Morse, grain merchants, Livermore, Iowa. 

Marcellus L. Joslyn, Chicago. 

C. Korshund, cashier State Bank of Livermore, Livermore, Iowa. 

L. J. Clave, cashier Farmers’ Savings Bank, Ottosen, Iowa. 

T. O. Hanson, cashier State Bank of Bode, Bode, Iowa. 

R. R. Smith, president State Bank of Renwick, Renwick, Iowa. 


Grant 


J. H. Bradt, vice-president First National Bank, Rockwell City, Iowa. 
A. A. Strom, secretary and treasurer Pettibone, Mulliken & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


M. Hunter, of I. M. Hunter & Company, Chicago. 


D. W. Buchanan, vice-president Hamilton National Bank, Chicago. 
Philetus W. Gates, Allis-Chalmers & Company, Chicago. 
Wm. H. Brintnall, president Drovers’ National Bank, Chicago 


John Herkenhoff, treasurer Morgan & Wright Company, Chicago. 
J. C. Freeman, Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 

M. H. Behreer, passenger agent Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Chicago. 
Dr. A. C. Johnson, vice-president Third National Bank, Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill. 

C. W. Stiger, 
Chicago. 
H. M. Ogden, president Illinois College of Law, Chicago. 


manager Stromberg-Carlson ‘Telephone Company, 


B. F. Pettibone & Company, publishers and stationers, Chicago. 
O. H. Marquardt, manufacturing jeweler, Chicago. 
W. I. Capen, superintendent construction, Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
B. F. Wasson, president Farm and City ‘Telephone Company, Clin- 
ton, Ill. 


Anderson, Ind. 
Te lephone Company, 


Madison County, 
Co- operé itive 


James Davis, Recorder, 
Tl. Jackson, general manager 
Rushville, Ind. 


D. B. Wilson, president Mutual Telephone Company, Shelbyville, 
Ind. 

Mrs. Mary A. Fowler, Delta, Ohio. 

E. R. Harding, western manager Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, 


Chicago. 
L. Sands, president Williams-Abbott Electric Company, 
Ohio. 
Jno. A. Gunn, vice-president Hodge & Homer Company, 
F. E. Pray & Son, real estate, Austin, III. 
W. Dix Webster, Wm. E. Rollo & Company, 
Chas. H. Wagener, vice-president Melviile 
Chicago. 
Henry Cribben, president Cribben & Sexton Company, Chicago. 
H. B. McMeal, president Telephony Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Cleveland, 
Chicago. 


Chicago. 
Clark Piano Company, 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS MEETING. 


The Northern [{llinois Independent Telephone Association, 
a district organization embracing most of the Independent 
companies in northern Illinois affiliated with the Inter-State 
Independent Telephone Association, held a convention at 
Aurora, Ill., on January 19. Twenty-two delegates were in 
attendance and formed a temporary organization by electing 
A. B. Conklin temporary president, and R. H. Gibboney of 
Rockford secretary. 

The main business of the convention was to devise means 
for the harmonious and economical working together of the 
various companies in this district and especially to fix toll 
rates and division of rates where two or more companies 
are concerned. 

Those in attendance at the convention were: 

Rockford Home Telephone Company, John H. Conlin, 
secretary; R. H. Gibboney, superintendent and manager ; 
Ogle County Telephone Company, S. Wabs, president; G, 
W. Hamlin, vice-president; L. Beavre, manager; W. L. 
Landon, director; Byron Telephone Company, F. A. Nott, 
secretary; Yocum Line, F. M. Yocum, proprietor; Carroll 
County Telephone Company, F. Linnell, president; L. S. 
Bowen, secretary and treasurer; Streator Independent Tele- 
phone Company, A. Schuler, general manager; Bureau 
County Independent Telephone Company, O. C. White, gen- 
eral manager; DeKalb County Telephone Company, f. C. 
Jocelyn, president and general manager; Northern Illinois 
Telephone Company, E. C. Hennis, secretary; Lee County 
Telephone Company, L. C. Pitcher, secretary; Stephenson 
County Telephone Company, L. A. Herrick, secretary and 
manager ; Boone County Telephone Company, John Thomp- 
son, secretary; Inter-State Telephone Company, E. R. 
Conklin, secretary and general manager; A. B. Conklin, 
treasurer; E. J. Clapp, assistant general manager; T. C. 
Ainsworth, Sterling manager; W. S. Havcock, toll line 
superintendent. 





You will have to make TELEPHONY a Bell paper before I 
will give it up—C. N. Sandbeck. 
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What is a galvanometer used for, and can I locate a cross in a 
metallic line with it?—J. H. P. 

A galvanometer is an instrument for measuring and de- 
tecting electric currents. It usually consists of a magnetic 
needle placed at the center of a coil. The current flowing 
through the coil deflects the needle proportional to the 
strength of the current. You could not measure resistance 
directly with a galvanometer, but only as a help to a bridge. 
A bridge consists of four arms, as shown in Fig. 1, in which 
tlLere are two known resistances. Unknown resistance may 
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FIG. IT AND FIG, IA. 


a balance is 
LOO each, for 
10 ohms, 
that any 


be measured by the insertion of resistance unti 
found in the circuit. If two resistances are 
example, the adjustable is found to be 
then the external resistance [ am sure 


resistance 
is 10 ohms. 


electrical instrument maker will furnish catalogue and in 
formation concerning bridge and galvanometer methods, if 
you request it. With a bridge and galvanometer, you can 
1ocate crosses exactly, if you know the resistance of the wire 


of the line in question. 
We have a battery of eleven storage cells and the internal resist 
seems to be too high, because the system is noisy, apparently 
induction coming in on the 


ng to sh ort-circuit 


ance 
due to the battery fail: 


lines. This renders all the other lines noisy that feed off of this 
battery. Please tell us how the internal resistance of such a wear ge 
may be determined, preferably by the Wheatstone bridge method, 
possible W. H M.., St Louis. 


It would have been desirable to know the rated charge and 
discharge of the battery in question in order to show a con- 
crete example, but the question does not call for anything 
but a test. The internal resistance of a cell is very small. 
The resistance at the end of a discharge is four or five times 
greater than at the end of a charge. Possibly from the end 
of a discharge you might observe some difference between 
noise effects. 

The ohmic resistance is not the only cause of drop of po- 
tential across the cell terminals. Polarization is also a cause. 


Temperature, and the condition of the cell, and the density 
of electrolyte are other causes to be considered. 


The Wheat- 





stone bridge method is shown in Fig. 2 and is called Riming- 
ton’s method. Ri, R2 and R3 are resistances, and B the 
test cell, in the four arms of the bridge. In the same arm 
with Ri, an auxiliary cell is inserted, giving an E. M. F. 
to oppose that of cell B. G is the galvanometer (D’Arson- 
val preferably), and S, the switch key. R1 should be about 
ten ohms, and R3 about .t ohms. On making the connec- 
tions, a deflection will be noticed on account of the difference 
in the E. M. F. of the cells. On closing switch S, a still 
different deflection is noted. R2 must then be adjusted until 
the deflection is the same, whether S is open or closed. 
Then the internal resistance will be Rt multiplied by R3, 
and divided by R2. If polarization sets up in the cell when 
switch is closed, a current will flow from C to D, and the 
galvanometer will show a corresponding deflection. De- 
creasing, R2 will reverse the current through the galvano- 
meter with reversed deflection. By gradually diminishing 
R2 until the impulse flows from D to C, you will notice 
that impulse i is followed by a movement opposing, on account 
of polarization. Now increase R2 until there is no impulse, 
and your value is R2, or denominator of the equation given. 
One can easily appreciate that this method is extremely deli- 
cate and should be tried numerous times. There are few 
commercial instruments that can get down to such low 
quantities as .oor for instance. One way of judging the in- 
ternal resistance would be practically to divide the voltage 

















of the cell, which is normally two volts, by the current out- 
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FIG. 2. 
put. lor instance, a two thousand ampere hour cell, or 250 
amperes for eight hours as the discharge rate, means that 
two is divided by 250 and is equal to .oo8 ohms. This 


quantity represents the entire external and internal resist- 
ance. But to put a short circuit on the battery, or leaving 
the circuit closed through its own internal resistance, a thou- 
sand or even more amperes will flow. This is governed 
wholly by the internal resistance. Supposing that 1,000 
amperes will flow, then two divided by 1,000 will be .o02 
ohms. This is not exactly accurate, and only serves for 
comparison. The amount .0002 ohms, would be nearer the 
internal resistance of an eight-hour rate cell of 250 amperes. 
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Lamar Lyndon says that the drop in cells in practically a 
constant for any size type, referred to a given charge or dis- 
charge. If the cell is a hundred ampere eight hour dis- 
charge rate, he finds that the drop is .o5 volts, which divided 
by 100, gives .0005 ohms. If a four rate, the drop is .og 
volts, or .og divided by 100, or .oo0g ohms. If a two-hour 
discharge rate, the drop is .14 volts, which divided by 100 
gives .0002 ohms. If your cells have 250 ampere eight-hour 
discharge rate, then .05 divided by 250 gives .oo02 ohms 
The larger the cell, or slower the discharge rate, the less the 
internal resistance becomes. It is not a constant quantity. 





We have a central energy system and are giving a two party 
non-selective service. We want to make it selective over a straight 
metallic circuit. The sketch, shown in Fig. 2, illustrates the present 
arrangement.—T.-C. T. C. 

The sketch shows two subscribers with biased bells, that 
would ordinarily respond to pulsating currents, and be 
thereby selective in nature, were it net for the condensers. 
The plus current, traversing the circuit, would be trans- 
formed into alternating current and would ring both bells. 
Likewise the negative current would ring both bells, because 
it woula be transformed into alternating current. The ques- 
tion then becomes one that will give a reliable substitute for 
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the condenser, something that will do the work of the con- 
denser, and not interfere with the operation of the signals at 
the central office. The sensitiveness of your relays are the 
factors to determine this substitute for the condenser. That 
is plain, non-inductive resistance, not less than 5,000 ohms, 
and even as high as 10,000 ohms, placed where the condenser 
is in the sketch. As the resistance of the condenser to the 
ringing current ranges between 5,000 and 10,000 ohms, the 
five or ten thousand ohm coils in series with the ringers will 
not weaken the ringing. Fig. 2A shows the telephone set 
arranged for two party selective metallic ringing, when 
only one side of the circuit is available for ringing out on. 
This is a characteristic of ‘two-strand common battery sys- 
tems. The two ringers could be connected to ground 
through the high resistance, but it would not be satisfactory. 
The earth is ever an uncertain conductor of currents that 
agitate adjusted bells. 





Our city expects to build an electric light plant soon, and I wish 
to know, if the city lines parallel my telephone lines on the same side 
of street, or even twenty or thirty feet away, whether there will be 
any damage by contact or induction.—G. W. C. 

There will undoubtedly be noise due to induction when 
the lighting current is turned on. Most towns have a great 
deal of inductive noise, but it does not seem to worry the 
telephone companies. If you have a good common return, 
you may in a measure avoid prohibitive noises. The only 
real way is a metallic line with transpositions judiciously 
placed. If the lighting company puts in a machine like the 
Western Electric Company arc machine, or the Brush, or 
Thomson-Houston arcs, the chances are that you will be 
put out of business. If the lighting current is to be a par- 
rallel system, continuous current, you will have little to fear. 
It is the open coil armatures that play such havoc with tele- 
phone circuits. Indiana is full of tumble-down telephone 


plants using rusty common returns that combat fairly well 


with all kinds of electric current induction. As to damage 
from contact, you will have to put in suitable lightning and 
sneak current arrestors. There will be contact danger at all 
times, and a fuse in time will save nine, or more stations, and 
even lives. 


We are at present giving individual line service to our subscrib- 
ers, and are experimenting with a very satisfactory four party selec- 
tive system, and now wish to connect up all our residence telephones 
four on a line. How forcibly will the change attract the attention of 
the subscribers? Is it a safe estimate that an individual line is idle 
90 per cent of the time? If so, will it not be safe mm putting four on 
a linef—G. P.S 

For a residence telephone, the estimate of ninety per cent 
is very reasonable, and if the selective devices are sufficient, 
there is no reason to expect any trouble from confliction. 
My own experience is that while manager of a system hav- 
ing 250 of full four-party residence line subscribers, I had 
but one kick from nearly 900 subscribers in one year. To 
emphasize more fully the condition, I had a four-party ser- 
vice in my house for a year before I knew that three other 
parties were in the circuit. I found it most satisfactory 
service. The trouble generally comes from the failure of 
the selective devices to work so that the remaining three 
parties will not know of the call. I should certainly advo- 
cate four parties on your residence lines. A subscriber line 
costs many times more than a switchboard apparatus corre- 
sponding, yet a saving of board space is important. - The 
saving in cable room, arrestors, and the like, is certainly 
worth considering. But from the subscriber’s standpoint, 
a slight reduction in the rate for four-party service will make 
them see things in an acceptable light. I would not advise 
force, for it will not require six months to swing them 
around. Four party service should be worth a little more 
than half the single party rate. To quote rates, I will say 
that one company I know of charges $42 for a single party 
residence telephone, and $18 for four party service. But 
any kind of service is worth one dollar a month, whatever 
the original one party rate. You may expect some attention 
from the subscribers when it becomes known that you have 
a four-party service at a cheaper rate. Make it optional, or 
ask them to try it for atime. In six months, I repeat, that 
you will hear no more objection. Try it by all means. 


{n the January TELEPHONY there is a query from the E. O. C. Co. 
in which you suggest to the readers that they discuss the matter and 
ask for more information on the subject. (1. Have the E. oa G, Se. 
give a drawing of office and electric wiring. (2) See if everything 
is well insulated. (3) See if ground contact in office and at earth is 
good and big enough. (4) See if wires outside on lines are clear 
and cable armor is bonded. (5) If using American Electric Fuse 
Company terminal rack, look at dead ends connecting with switch- 
board where drops have been changed. I write for more light on 
the question.—J. H. M. J., Wis. 

I hope that the E. O. C. Co. will furnish the data asked 
for, as the problem is a promising one. As stated in the 
January TELEPHONY, there seemed to be some inconsist- 
encies, and the constant reader from Wisconsin has echoed 
the wish of many readers for more data, and discussion of 


this phenomenon. 


We have a couple of telephones that at times work fine, and then 
again do not. When the parties call central, the drop falls, central 
answers, and everything is perfectly dead, until central rings back, 
then it comes up fine. Have looked the telephones all over, and 
have changed them, but find that the same trouble exists —R. G., 
O. H. O 

The trouble is in central office and I would advise you to 
look at the ringing key of the cord circuit. Spring contacts 
are not always reliable and the fact that ringing over the line 
restores connection goes to show that the contact is closed 
after the key has been used. There is no reason why ring- 
ing current will traverse a circuit that a voice current will 
not. The trouble is in the key of the cord circuit, yet as you 
have many pairs of cords, they could not all be said to be 
affected this way, and it may be that the cord circuit keys 
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are all bad. At all events, the trouble is between the two 


plugs. 


In regard to cross talk, or induction, on a metallic line, does it 
make any difference whether the telephones are in unison—that is, 
the right hand binding post to the same side of the line all the way 
through ?—O. A. V. 

Usually there are three binding posts on top of the instru- 
ment. with the middle one grounded for selective ringing. 
For ordinary service, two of the posts are strapped together 
to connect the bell. It makes no difference to the general 
operation of the line, and will cause no unbalance. If your 
metallic line is transposed and is free from grounds and is 
noisy, you have reason to suspect unequal resistance in each 
side of ihe line, such as bad connections, or unequal sized 
wire. No trouble of this nature can come from instrument 
connections such as you describe. 

We have a magneto exchange with 350 subscribers on a common 
return. Cross talk is very bad and induction from are lights at night 
can hardly be tolerated. Our main return wires are No. 8 copper 
and the various side leads have No. 10 copper. When there are 
only a few telephones the return is No. 14 iron. Our return is not 
supposed to be grounded except what it gets from trees. Our cables, 
with but few exceptions, are metallic to box, but part of our cross 
connecting board is not metallic to drops and jacks. Can I kill 
cross talk and induction without making our lines full metallic, and, 
if so, what size copper for return, and would you advise grounding 
return at exchange end only ?>—G. W. L. 

This problem ought to be threshed out by a board of en- 
gineers, and their conclusion should be published and scat- 
tered broadcast. One of the best discussions of this prob- 
lem is in Dobbs’ “Inspector and the Trouble Man.’ There 
is no way to kill cross talk entirely on a common return 
system. <A balance may be attained by making the resist- 
ance of the common return exactly what the combined resist- 
ance of the subscriber’s jack, line and bell on that line is. 
However, this is uncertain. The No. 8 return is large 
enough, and the No. 10 wires are large enough, but the No. 
14 iron return does not look safe for more than one sub- 
scriber. The lack of metallic standard at cross connecting 
rack adds to the uncertainty also. Each circuit should be en- 
tirely isolated—especially in the exchange. There should be 
no ground on the return anywhere, not even in trees. A 
ground at the office cable pole would help matters in some 
localities, but each case requires special treatment. [ would 
suggest the trial of the ground at the office cable pole. Try 
opening the return entirely and let the subscribers get a re- 
turn through the other instruments. This is certain: If 
your return is well insulated and all connections are well 
made, everything metallic between the cable pole and the 
exchange, and No. 14 iron returns eliminated, you should 
expect fair service. As to the arc machine, if it is a T.-H., or 
Brush, I can see no hope of quiet when it runs. Nothing 
but absolute balance of lines will help this matter. I have 
heard it advised that when subscribers number over 800 
lines, the return should not come back entirely to the office. 
Here in Lafayette, with 1,300 subscribers on a return sys- 
tem, one finds such a claim disproved, because the system 
has a perfect Babel of cross talk in it. Secrecy is a joke 
The metallic solution is the only one, and especially wher. 
electric lights are in the same locality. 


What is the effect of the coils shown in Fig. 3 when used as 
retardation coils in the cord circuit of a common battery board, or 
any other circuit for that matter? First, the windings as shown in 
Fig. A windings connected in a reverse direction. If windings are 
reversed in same manner as shown in Fig. B, the primary of one 
connected with the secondary of the other and used as a double coil 
as shown in Fig. C.—Los A. 

As I understand it, coil A is an end-on winding, or tan- 
dem, and B a concentric winding. I am not familiar with 
the relay wound with a secondary winding and take it that 
Fig. B is a repeating coil, which you want to use in a talking 
circuit. Fig. A being tandem winding will not be entirely 
free from retarding effect on the voice currents. Fig. B is 


entirely free from retardation effects on account of the par- 
allel windings neutralizing one another before any field is 
generated. In the first case, a field is generated in each end 
of the coil, which neutralizes itself after an interval of time, 
but energy is constantly consumed and therefore, a tandein 
coil cannot be entirely free from retarding effects. In Fig. 
B, if you connect primary with secondary, that is, the left 
hand end with the right hand end, and use as Fig. A is used, 
there will be no retarding effect to voice currents. Or. 
taking the question another way, if B was connected with 
D in A, and the coil put in series with a current, there would 
be no retarding effect, if the current was of very low [re- 


quency. Likewise in B, if used as in D, the coil would act 
as retardation. A and B are alike in effects, generally 
speaking. 


[ am the owner of a system of toll lines and some small ex- 
changes and desire to improve the system and overcome some difh- 
culties. I want to do this by the cheapest method that is effec- 
tive. According to Fig. 4, the line is mninety-four miles long, 
including branches. It is a grounded bridge line of No. 10 iron 
except where a few miles of No, 12 is shown at places on diagram. 
Exchanges exist at places marked on plat, and the one at C is the 
home office. The system of toll lines works very well for local 
business, but as the line connects with very long distance copper 
metallic iines there are times when I see the need of a better system. 
First: Will it be much of an improvement to make this system 
metallic by putting on another iron wire? Second: If another iron 
wire were to be put on, would it work properly if transposed, the 
present wire having been in use several years, and the new wire, 
being new and of better grade? Third: If the same were metallic, 
would it then be satisfactory to send messages over its length and 
then, say over 300 miles of copper line? Fourth: At times, while I 
can ring from C at one end to A at the other end, we are bothered 
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Weuld a Warner vibrator, or the Illinois pole changer ring through 
the entire line? Fifth: I desire to fix my line so that none of the 
stations can ring each other, but that they must all ring C. What is 
the best way to do this in view of the fact that at F and at H they 
have exchanges to work and ring on, as well as to ring on the toll 
line? Sixth: What system is the best of the automatic for use 
where the exchange will not exceed 100 lines for next fifteen years? 
Seventh: Is there any system of automatic exchange practical for 
use in an exchange of from 150 to 300 telephones ?—C. E. e 
N. D 

First: Any kind of a metallic line is an improvement over 
a grounded line when disturbing conditions are not too 
great. Where disturbing conditions are excessive and con- 
nections are badly made, a poorly balanced metallic line 
would be just as noisy and hard to talk over as a grounded 
line. Second: Jf disturbing conditions are not too great, 
a line would work satisfactorily. A balanced toll line must 
have as much resistance on one side of the circuit as the 
other. If you transposed properly, the line would have equal 
amounts of old and new wire on each side, and would be 
balanced. It will be still better if you run two new wires 
and take off some of the subscribers. You would then have 


your old grounded line with a lighter load, and the new 
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metallic line with fewer parties. Third: If you retain the 
same number of parties on the line and make it metallic, you 
will gain a little benefit on your long copper line transmis- 
sion by reason of omitting the now necessary repeating coil. 
The chances are that your repeating coil is not properly de- 
signed for the work it is doing. If your iron metallic line is 
quiet, and you can prevent your subscribers from listening 
in, you should have no difficulty in talking from the end of 
your ninety-four-mile line, to the end of the 300-mile cop- 
per line, providing that your instruments are good for long 
distance work. Long-haul talking depends a great deal 
upon the induction coil, as well as the transmitter. Fourth: 
At times your line is more susceptible to leakage than at 
others, thereby deflecting current from the bells and reduc- 
ing the pressure at the ends of the line. You should have a 
generator that will stand such an overload. The pole chang- 
ers can be made to do this by the addition of more cells, 
and are an advantage over a generator, because you can 
increase at will either the current output or the pressure. 
Fifth: To make C alone get ringing signal, one plan would 
be to put a very low resistance drop at C, so that it would 
take all the current of the subscriber’s generators and rob 
the bells. -\ more satisfactory way is to provide the stations 
with continuous current generators which will not affect 
the bells of the instruments, as they are designed for alter- 
nating currents. \t IX and H, the junction points, they 
could have bells also, so that C would have to ring them with 
her alternating current generator. The only drop would 
be at C, and the only alternating current generator at C. If 
A wanted connection at I, he would have to call C, and 
hang up while C was ringing I. This method is in general 
use and saves much useless local usage of a long toll line 
It also save the line from much “listening in.” Sixth: The 
Clark Automatic Telephone Switchboard Company, Provi- 
dence, Kk. |.. has the automatic usage of lines under 100 
very widely in operation. The system is simple and should 
give satisfaction. I am not familiar with any other limited 
system. Seventh: The Automatic Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, has easily demonstrated that it can handle any number 
of telephones from four to 100,000. By writing to the com- 
pany vou can get a good idea of the practicability of its 
devices. There is no reason why such systems are not prac- 
tical, for they certainly are. The question from the sub- 
scriber’s standpoint is still an open one. 





TELEPHONES IN 


MINES. 


Although the use of telephones in mines is not of recent 
origin, nevertheless it is only within the past few years that 
their use in underground workings has been adopted by 
mining companies. However the advantages derived from 
the use of telephones in mines, like many other recent dis- 
coveries, are not really appreciated until they have once been 
tried. There are a great many arguments that can be used 
in favor of telephones—both on the surface and under- 
ground in mines. Of course the character and operations 
of a mine must largely determine the extent to which it is 
economy for their installation, but even in the small mines 
the results warrant the expenditure. The one item of time 
saving would be alone sufficient to induce any live, wide- 
awake man in charge of a mining company to install tele- 
phones both on the surface and in the underground work- 
ings of the mines. The great amount of time lost in a mine 
is far more than apparent. Every time anything is wanted 
by the miners working below some one must ring for the 
cage and go to the surface after it. This occurs many times 
during the twenty-four hours; and the loss of time is enor- 
mous. Each time a man is compelled to use the cage takes 
up just that much of the time of the hoist, as nothing else 
can be done while in use for this purpose. Timbers are 
wanted, a man is sent to the surface to order them. Powder 
is wanted, drills are wanted and a hundred other supplies, 





repairs, etc., are wanted every hour in the twenty-four, and 
every time some one must go to the surface after them. 

On the other hand, if there was a telephone at every sta- 
tion in the mine all this time could be saved by calling up 
the manager’s office or the man in charge of such, and the 
supplies sent to the place where it was wanted much quicker 
than the way such matters are attended to where no tele- 
phone is used. Hundreds of incidentals, as well as grave 
and important matters, come up wherein the foreman or 
underground manager finds it necessary to consult with the 
superintendent. He must ring for the cage and go to the 
surface, causing delay of mining operations as well as the 
time of the man. Were the workings of the mine connected 
with the superintendent’s office by telephone, all this time, 
which costs money, could be saved, as well as the business 
transacted with much more dispatch. In case of accidents 
to the miners much time could be saved, the injured miners 
by telephoning the superintendent’s office, who could have 
ambulances and surgeons at the mouth of the shaft as soon 
as the unfortunate men could be brought up. In many in- 
stances this prompt service would save the lives of those in- 
jured. There are many arguments in favor of telephones in 
mines, and it would seem that their adoption would be gen- 
eral. 





REPRESENTATIVES OF INDEPENDENT COM. 
PANIES CONFER. 


Representatives of thirteen Independent telephone com- 
panies in central and western Illinois met recently in the 
offices of C. F. Tonn, general manager of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Company in Jacksonville, Ill., for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an Independent telephone association and arrang- 
ing matters so that it will be clearly understood what part 
of the gross charge each company is to receive for the trans- 
mission of a long-distance message or of messages other than 
local. 

It is expected during the present year to establish copper 
metallic circuits between Hannibal, Springfield, Alton, 
Louisiana, Jacksonville and other cities of importance in the 
district embraced by the following counties, which were 
represented in the meeting: Calhoun, Jersey, Macoupin, 
Greene, Scott, Morgan, Cass, Sangamon, Pike, Adams, 
Brown, Hancock, Hannibal and several counties in Missouri. 

When copper wires have been stretched between the lead- 
ing cities in these counties a long-distance circuit will have 
been established, and will be of inestimable value to the 
various Independent companies. It is also expected that the 
wire threugh to Chicago will be completed during the com- 
ing summer, when communication may be had direct with 
that city. Preliminary steps were taken at the meeting to- 
ward fixing the amount of toll due each company when a 
long-distance message is transmitted through several of 
them. 

The following gentlemen were present at the meeting: 
C. F. Tonn, general manager of the Illinois Telephone Com- 
pany; J. L. Jennings of Fayette, W. H. Ramsey of Auburn, 
John G, Pratt of Virginia, E. D. Boynton of Pleasant Plains, 
\W. G. Tucker of Virden, W. J. Finch, Jr., of Chesterfield, 
A. T. Vanninan of Girard, A. F. Loehr of Carlinville, Ed. D. 
Glandon of Pittsfield, H. G. Conger of Hannibal, F. W. 
Kelley of Springfield and W. B. Rogers of Waverly. 





The Fall River Automatic Telephone Company, Fall 
River, Mass., has paid its fourth quarterly dividend at the 
rate of five per cent per annum. It now has 1,160 stations, 
an increase of about 100 for the quarter. Although its toll 


rate to New Bedford automatic exchanges is ten cents and 
the New England Telegraph and Telephone Company has 
reduced its rates from fifteen cents to five cents between 
these points, the earnings of the Automatic company’s toll 
lines shew a steady increase. 
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EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO MAINTAIN TELEPHONE LINES ILLEGAL 
IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The United States circuit court of appeals for the Indian 
Territory in the case of Muskogee National Telephone Com- 
pany v. Hall, has said that telephone, like telegraph, com- 
panies are important agencies in the transaction of interstate 
commerce, and neither a state nor an Indian nation has 
power to grant to one company an exclusive right to main- 
tain telephone lines within its territory; that such a grant 
being void from beginning cannot be invoked to prevent 
the construction and maintenance of lines by other com- 
panies or persons, although they are not interstate but 
merely local. If it were legal the direct result of the legis- 
lation would be directly contrary to the spirit of the inter- 
state commerce laws. The legislation would stifle competi- 
tion and it would be within the power of established tele- 
phone companies, by influencing the legislature, to prevent 
the organization of any new companies. The principle upon 
which interstate commerce laws are based is that competing 
companies are necessary for the proper stimulation of 
business, and a grant of exclusive rights to established com- 
panies, would have the same effect as the attempted con- 
solidation under the name of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, of the properties of the three great railways of the 
Northwest, which has been at least temporarily made im- 
possible by the decision of the United States courts. The 
courts have said in substance that such a consolidation is 
contrary public policy and have prevented the merger. 
The latter case, which has been carried to the supreme court 
and is there awaiting final decision, is very similar to the 
telephone case here cited. 

Muskogee National Telephone Company v. Hall, 118 
F. 382 


ARE TELEPHONE POLES AN ADDITIONAL BURDEN TO 
PROPERTY ? 

Early in 1903 the Nebraska supreme court disposed of the 
case of Lenora S. Bronson v. Albion Telephone Company et 
al, which was carried to that court to determine whether a 
telephone company may erect its poles and wires in front 
of private property under its franchise provisions, without 
compensating the owner of the abutting property for such 
actual damages as the erection of the same may incur. The 
question has been decided in many states. It was affirmed 
in Ohio (37 N. FE. 710); in Illinois (47 Am. Rep. 453) ; in 
Connecticut (32 L. R. A. 280), and in Mississippi (70 Miss. 
406). The doctrine has been denied in Michigan (123 
Mich. 51); in Alabama (31 L. R. A. 193), and in New Jer- 
sey (31 Atl. 980). In all of these jurisdictions the decisions 
went on the presumption that in erecting the poles and wires 
under franchise authority, no greater damage was occa- 
sioned than was necessary to erect the fixtures. The answer 
to the question depends largely upon which is to be con- 
sidered of first importance, the rights of the private owner, 
or the right of the public to take property for such a quasi- 
public use, as the erection of telephone apparatus has come 
to be, and from the further view that the placing of poles in 
front of property is an ordinary use of the same. If the 
erection of the poles and wires is an additional burden upon 
the rights of the abutting owner, then there is no doubt but 


that he should receive compensation for the inconvenience to 
which he is put; on the other hand, if the law does include 
the presence of poles along streets as one of the ordinary 
uses, then, in law, the owner of the abutting property is not 
entitled to damages for any inconvenience occasioned by 
their presence. Whichever view is taken will determine the 
principle to be followed. 

The plaintiff in this case applied for an injunction to re- 
strain the Albion Telephone Company from mutilating 
or injuring certain trees, which had been planted by her in 
front of her property. The trees were lawfully in the street 
and the company was proceeding legally in its work of 
erecting the poles and wires. The injunction brought square- 
ly to the front the rule of law in the Nebraska courts on 
the question. In the district court for Boone county, in 
which the injunction was heard, the proceeding was dis- 
missed. The higher court, however, declared the rule of 
law to be in the state that the owner is entitled to damages 
occasioned by circumstances of the above character. 

The court was also required to pass upon the question of 
the propriety of an injunction to obtain the redress sought. 
Its opinion in this regard was, that an injunction is not the 
proper proceeding, except in cases in which the company is 
insolvent, or some other special circumstance. In the ab- 
sence of such conditions the proper proceeding is by a suit at 
law to recover damages for the injury. The remedy, by in- 
junction, said the court, would furnish an opportunity for 
extorting an unreasonable settlement in case it was granted. 
The rule, however, as to the question whether the presence 
of poles constitutes an “additional burden” was decided in a 
lengthy discussion in the affirmative. 


* Bronson v. Albion Telephone Company et al, 60 L. R 
A. 420. 
rELEPHONE NUMBER INCLUDED IN GOOD-WILL OF BUSINESS, 


From 1885 until his death in 1891, John Ranft conducted 
a business in the manufacture and selling of ginger-ale and 
other light drinks at No. 229 North Bluff Street, in the city 
of Joliet, Illinois. Upon his death his widow, Auguste, suc- 
ceeded to the business and conducted it under the name of 
The Ranft Bottling Works. She was sole proprietor of the 
business up to the first of July, 1900, when she sold the 
business to Gustav Reimers and others, including the wag- 
ons, stationery and bottles, and the “good-will” of the busi- 
ness. The telephone number of the original business was 
No. 1343. In a short time after the sale she decided to 
re-engage in the business and accordingly rented quarters at 
No. 117 North Bluff Street, some six hundred feet from 
the original plant; purchased new wagons and directed the 
telephone company to install the original number, 1343, in 
the premises, and also placed the number on her wagons. 
The buyers of the old plant claimed that the use by Mrs. 
Ranft of the telephone number originally used as the call 
number for the Ranft Bottling Works, was taking from 
them a property right which they, by the purchase of the 
“oood-will” of the business, had in law become the owner, 
and accordingly procured an injunction from the circuit 
court of Will county restraining Mrs. Ranft from using the 
telephone number in question in the new business. At the 
hearing the injunction was made permanent. The case was. 
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then carried to the appellate court for the second district 
and again affirmed. In the supreme court, to which the case 
was finally appealed, the lower decisions were affirmed, so 
far as the use of the telephone number was concerned, the 
court saying that the attempt to appropriate the telephone 
number which had been used in the business sold, and by 
which a large part of the orders had been accustomed to 
come, was such an interference with the property which 
Reimers and others had bought as to violate the stipulation 
transferring the “good-will” of the business. The decision 
in this case, which was given a little over a year ago, is sim- 
ilar to that in the case of Thoman and Stump, of Columbus, 
Ohio, to restrain the Citizens’ Telephone Company, of that 
city, from removing the telephone number of D. D. Tres- 
senrider from his old place of business, which had been sold 
to the former parties. The lower court, as was noted in the 
November, 1903, TELEPHONY, granted a permanent injunc- 
tion restraining the telephone company from moving the 
telephone. The value of a trade-mark has long been consid- 
ered beyond question and the courts have uniformly re- 
strained others from using one established by a rival busi- 
ness. The property rights are little different in the case of 
a telephone number, and in the absence of other circum- 
stances the decisions uniformly should uphold the principle 
laid down in the above decisions. 

Ranft v7. Gustav F. Reimers, et al, 60 L. R. A. 291. 

VERDICT FOR ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS AFFIRMED. 

It is well settled that the question of negligence is gener- 
ally to be decided by a jury, and the courts have again and 
again declared this principle in personal injury cases. The 
supreme court of New Jersey has once more applied this 
doctrine in the case of Campbell v. Delaware and Atlantic 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, which had been ap- 
pealed from a jury trial awarding the plaintiff the above 
sum. The question of negligence was regarding the hand- 
ling of a reel of wire by the company’s employes, and the 
jury had said that there was negligence. The company 
sought to set aside the verdict on the ground that the court 
should have passed on the question of negligence. The 
supreme court’s view was in accord with the general rule as 
above stated. The company had also introduced more wit- 
nesses than the plaintiff at the trial to prove certain things, 
and this was advanced as a reason that the decision was 
against the preponderance of evidence. The court said that 
this fact did not discredit the finding by the jury, and that 
the verdict could not be disturbed on that ground alone in 
absence of other more direct proof and awarded the plaintiff 
a verdict. The case was argued in June of 1903. The re- 
ported decision of the judges is very brief and discusses the 
facts in the most general way. 

Campbell v. Delaware and Atlantic Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company, in Supreme Court of New Jersey, decided 
Vovember 24, 1003. 

QUESTION OF THE VALIDITY OF THE SALE OF THE MICHIGAN 
TELEPHONE PROPERTIES TO BE APPEALED. 

December 24th last Judge Swan of the circuit court of the 
United States sitting at Detroit decided, by dismissing the 
two bills protesting against the sale of the Michigan tele- 
phone companies properties to the syndicate of bondholders 
represented by N. W. Harris of Chicago, that the sale was 
legal and that by the sale by Special Master Harsha the title 
of the properties had passed from the minority stockholders. 
This decision, however, will not settle the controversy. An 
appeal will be at once taken to the circuit court of appeals of 
the United States, and pending this litigation there is the 
suit which has been begun by George W. Harriman of 
Boston, independent of the suits which have lately been dis- 
missed, which has for its object the setting aside of the sale 
on much broader grounds. On the day of the sale, it will be 


remembered that Mr. Harriman made a verbal protest to 
the sale of a $12,000,000 plant at the sacrifical price of $4.- 
100,000. For the present the suit of Mr. Harriman is the 
only recourse which the small stockholders have to protect 
their interests, and the outcome of this proceeding will be 
observed with much interest. 
In re the sale of the Michigan Telephone Company, Unit- 
ed States Circuit Court. Sale confirmed, December 24, 1903. 





AUTHORITY TO REGULATE RATES, 


What authority has a legislature to interfere with the rates 
of service which a telephone company may elect to charge? 

The answer to this question may easily be obtained by 
considering the character of the property which the legisla- 
tures have found authority in law to control. Property with 
regard to its uses may be classified under two heads; first, 
that which is devoted to public uses, and that which is de- 
voted to private uses. From the nature of things these two 
divisions blend and it is often difficult to determine in which 
class property belongs. It is evident that property which is 
devoted to strictly public uses must come under the control 
of some public authority. Illustrations of this class are 
parks, public halls and public streets. There is also the class 
of property which is directly controlled by private individu- 
als but which is, in fact, devoted to public utilities. Under 
this head the properties of telephone companies belong. A 
telephone company, while primarily promoted for private 
ends, is nevertheless quite as much a public utility and is 
dependent upon the public for support. Relying on this 
public nature of telephone properties, the legislatures of 
many of the states have included the regulation of the mat- 
ter of rates for service under its general authority to con- 
trol public property. Perhaps the leading case on this sub- 
ject is that of Munn vy. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113, decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In a general way that 
court said, “That when the owner of property devotes it to 
a use in which the public has an interest, he, in effect, 
grants to the public an interest in such use, and must, to the 
extent of that interest, submit to be controlled by the public, 
for the common good, as long as he maintains the use to 
which he has so devoted his property, and that he can only 
escape such public control by withdrawing his grant and dis- 
continuing the use.”” This point came before the Indiana 
courts in a case decided in 1886, 5 N. W. Rep. 178, and that 
court in citing the United States supreme court decision, 
held that the legislature of Indiana had the authority to regu- 
late rates of service. In this case it was also shown that 
the rates of service which the legislature provided were 
plainly so low that the company could not operate except at 
a loss. This point was called to the attention of the court, 
which said that notwithstanding this fact, the courts had no 
authority to interfere, and the only recourse for the com- 
pany was to the legislature which made the law. 

The above question has been before the several state 
courts many times and provides no small percentage of the 
telephone litigation of the present. Laws similar to the 
Indiana act are to be found in many of the states, passed by 
the legislatures of the same, and when not on the statute 
books, regulation of rates is often left to the municipalities 
which grant the franchises under which the companies oper- 
ate. When the latter is the case the question generally arises 
by the companies contesting the ordinance on some technical- 
ity. As a matter of law it is plainly within the legislative 
authority to regulate in the matter. To sum up the above it 
may be said that the legislatures have authority to fix rates 
of service owing to the public nature and uses of telephone 
properties. The following cases in which the above point 
was raised are leading ones: 

State v. Neb. Telephone Company, 22 N. W. Rep. 237; 
State of Missouri v. Bell Telephone Company, 23 Fed. Rep. 
539; State v. Telephone Company, 36 Ohio 296. 
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TELEPHONE COMPANY RELIEVED FROM LIABILITY. 

The case of Leavitt against the Northeastern Telephone 
and Telegraph Company was decided by the New Hamp- 
shire superior court at the November term, and the verdict 
was in favor of the company. The case arose in the city of 
Laconia, as the result of certain injuries which Leavitt had 
received on Main street of that city by falling into an exca- 
vation made by the telephone company for the purpose of 
putting in an underground conduit across the walk to 
connect with various buildings. The particular excavation 
at which the injury occurred was about one and one-half 
feet wide and of the requisite depth to lay the telephone 
conduit into the building. The telephone company had com- 
pleted its work and had filled up the excavation with the ex- 
ception of putting in the concrete at the top. This, by order 
of the city engineer, was left uncompleted. This official 
gave the order that the company refrain from putting in the 
concrete and stated that the city would do so. At the trial 
the telephone company sought to relieve itself of liability by 
introducing evidence that the city, by assuming charge of 
the putting in of the concrete had taken upon itself all lia- 
bility for injuries which might be occasioned by the incom- 
plete walk. The superior court said that there was evi- 
dence to this effect. The defendant introduced the evidence 
of the city clerk, showing that the telephone company had 
paid the city for the cost of putting in the concrete on Main 
street, a total of ninety-seven dollars and fifteen cents. The 
telephone company also read its petition to the city for a 
license to lay cables, conduits and other telephone apparatus 
on Main street, and also a bond of the defendant to the city 
indemnifying it against damages on account of laying these 
wires and conduits and digging up streets. Counsel for the 
telephone company said that the work was done by Clark 
for the city of Laconia, and when the city prevented the tele- 
phone company from completing the work of laying the 
concrete that all liability for which it might otherwise have 
been held by the act of the city had been prevented. The 
courts held with the telephone company on this line of rea- 
soning and discharged the company from liability. 

Leavitt v. Northeastern Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, in the Superior Court of New Hampshire, November, 
7903. 

WASHINGTON STATE. 


CONTRACTS BY TELEPHONE IN 


The question of the validity of contracts made by indi- 
viduals over telephones, which has been discussed in one 
“or two recent numbers of TELEPHONY, was before the su- 
preme court of the above state in the case of Young against 
the Seattle Transfer Company of Olympia. J. W. Young 
left the city in 1898, with instructions to one, Ramsay, to 
have his trunk stored with the above company. Ramsay 
called up the transfer company by telephone and asked them 
to call and get the trunk for storage. The first request was 
not heeded and a second was made, when the trunk was 
taken away by some party. Ramsay had no way of know- 
ine who he was talking with over the telephone other than 
the sound of the voice, which he said himself that he could 
not recognize. The trunk presumably remained in storage 
for a time and was finally called for by Young. The transfer 
company was unable to find the trunk and denied ever hav- 
ing received it. The case came to trial in a King county 
court and Young was given two hundred and forty dollars 
damages as a result of the contract which he alleged that he 
made over the telephone with the transfer company. The 
case went to the supreme court and in citing several authori- 
“Communications when material to the issues 


ties said: 


through the medium of the telephone may be shown in the 
same manner and with like effect as conversation as between 
individuals face to face, but the identity of the party sought 
to be charged with the liability must be established by some 
testimony, either direct or circumstantial. 


To hold parties 


responsible for answers made by unidentified persons in 
response to calls at the telephone from their offices or places 
of business concerning their affairs opens the door for 
fraud and imposition and establishes a dangerous prece- 
dent, which is not sanctioned by any rule of law or principle 
or ethics of which we are aware.” 

One or two jurisdictions have held that conversations 
over the telephone of this character may be introduced as 
evidence. The ground on which these courts decided the 
point was on the testimony of the plaintiff who recognized 
the defendant’s voice. The ordinary reliability of the tele- 
phone centrals in getting the number which is asked for is 
ordinarily conclusive of the party called, yet it 1s not a cer- 
tainty in any case, and it leaves the opportunity for a rea- 
sonable doubt and hardly makes the certainty of the parties 
concerned conclusive. The sound of the voice or some other 
equally definite testimony of the parties would ordinarily be 
sufficient to make certain the parties conversing. In this 
case there was no recognition of the voice, and the ordinary 
certainty of the telephone central in obtaining the right 
party was made the ground for holding the transfer com 
pany liable. The supreme court said that this was not suff 
cient and ordered the case to be dismissed. 

Young v. Seattle Transfer Company, in Supreme Court, 
Washington, decided November 10, 1903. 
rO GIVE LONG DISTANCE CONNECTION NOT A GROUND 
ON WHICH RECOVERY OF PUNITIVE DAMAGES 

CAN BE OBTAINED. 


REFUSAI 


The supreme court of Georgia has said that where a sub 
scriber to a telephone exchange at one place desired to com 
municate with his regular counsel at another place was 
refused the long distance connection, contrary to an alleged 
contract, and avers that in of the refusal he 
(the subscriber) paid unnecessarily and unjustly a delin 
quent emplove $175 to get rid of him and to recover from 
him certain property intrusted to him, and to avoid a threat- 
ened lawsuit, it not appearing that such absent counsel could 
have controlled the delinquent employe, such payment can- 
not be recovered as actual or special damages. The court 
further held that the refusal by the telephone company of 
the long distance connection, without aggravating circum- 
stances, would not entitle the subscriber to exemplary or 
A recovery of merely nominal damages 


consequence 


punitive damages. 
would be possible, owing to the breach of the contract, but 
the court said that by the plaintiff suing for punitive dam- 
ages this was precluded in this case under a rule of plead- 
ing which the court advanced as a reason therefor. 

Haber, Blum, Bloch Hat Company v. Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, decided November 3, 1903, 
15 S; 2 Rep. 000. 


FRANCHISE VOID. 

Ly the decision of the INentucky court of appeals in the 
case of Maraman vy. Ohio Valley Telephone Company, which 
sustained the decision of the circuit court of Buillitt county, 
the above company has been given authority to operate in 
the city of Shepherdsville ot the above state. The Ken- 
tucky statutes provide that no ordinance or resolution shall 
he passed by cities of the sixth class granting any franchise 
until five davs have elapsed after the introduction of the peti- 
tion therefor. \ further provision states that such pro- 
ceedings shall always be acted upon at a regular meeting of 
the board of trustees of the municipality. H. L. Maraman., 
plaintiff in the above suit, had received an exclusive franchise 
permitting him to erect and operate a telephone exchange in 
the above city, which belongs in the “sixth class” of cities in 
the state of Kentucky. The Ohio Valley Telephone Com- 
pany wished to enter the same field and thereupon Maraman 
secured a temporary injunction preventing it from going on 
with its proposed work. The injunction was secured from 
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the clerk of the court and after a hearing before the circuit 
judge this order was canceled and by it the defendant al- 
lowed to proceed. Maraman carried his case to the higher 
court, with the results above mentioned. 

The provisions of the state law are definite on the ques- 
tion of time that is necessary to elapse before the petition for 
a franchise may be acted upon by a board of trustees repre- 
senting municipalities of this class. Maraman had obtained 
his exclusive franchise from the board of Sheperdsville, and 
the intention of all parties was that he should be entitled 
to the exclusive right which the franchise was intended to 
grant, but the provisions of law as to this lapse of time 
between the introduction of the request and the action there- 
on by the municipal board had been entirely lost sight of by 
all parties, the records showing that the ordinance convey- 
ing the franchise to the purchaser was passed at the same 
meeting at which it was introduced. This failure to follow 
the provisions of the law was so fatal a variance as to 
defeat the exclusive franchise and the result gave the Ohio 
Valley Telephone Company rights in the city under the 
ruling of the court of appeals. 

Practically the same question presented in this case arose 
in the suit of the East Tennessee Telephone Company v. 
Anderson County Telephone Company in 1903, and the same 
court held on the requirement of the Kentucky statutes re- 
quiring applications for franchises from cities of the fifth 
class to lay over for five days that failure to comply with 
the law made the franchise void, the court saying, “We re- 
gard this provision of the state law as a highly important 
one and as mandatory.” 

Maraman v. Ohio Valley Telephone Company, decided 
October 28. 1903, 76 a. Rep. 308. 





\GAINST THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY, 

J. W. Davis brought an action against the above company 
for trespass upon his lands. The company had erected a 
number of poles and the necessary braces and other fixtures 
thereon, for which Davis asked damages to the amount of 
$214 in his original suit, before a justice of the peace in 
Greenbrier county, West Virginia. The company was will- 
ing to settle by paying $75, which amount it offered at the 
trial, and was refused by the plaintiff. A jury in the circuit 
awarded $156.25, and the company, on argument that the 
verdict was excessive, succeeded in setting it aside. A sec- 
ond trial before the same tribunal gave Davis $50 as his full 
satisfaction, and he thereupon sought further redress in the 
supreme court of appeals. The question of jurisdiction by 
this court over so small an amount came up for adjudication, 
but was settled in Davis’ favor by the court deciding that it 
ould legally recognize even so small a sum. The court, 
after looking over the facts on which the suit was brought, 
ind finding that Davis’ land had been injured by the large 
iumber of poles, added to which was the damage to timber, 
he breaking of fence rails and the general inconvenience to 
vhich Davis had been subjected, overruled the finding at the 
econd trial and entered judgment for the amount found 
y the jury at the first trial. The case is interesting as fur- 
ishing an excellent illustration of expensive litigation grow- 
ig out of a comparatively trifling sum of money. 

Davis v. American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 

cided November 21, 1903, 45 S. E. Rep. 9206. 


JUDGMENT 


\ILROAD COULD NOT GRANT RIGHT TO ERECT POLES ON ITS 
RIGHT OF WAY IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

The case of Hodges v. Western Union Telegraph Com- 
any, in which that company had received a grant from the 
Vilmington & Weldon Railway Company of a right to erect 
oles and of all the telegraph lines between Wilson and Fay- 
tteville. for purposes of furnishing the railway company 
ervice, and also for its own commercial purposes, has been 


decided against the telegraph company on the ground that the 
deed of conveyance of the lands over which the railway runs 
conveyed the same for railway purposes only, and the con- 
veyance a second time by the railway corporation to a third 
party was a forfeiture of the rights which the original con- 
veyance were intended to confer. The railway corporation, 
which had acquired a right of way over certain lands by con- 
veyance from Hodges, could not grant the telegraph com- 
pany an easement in the right of way for the purposes of 
erecting its poles and wires and maintaining a telegraphic 
service for commercial purposes. The law in this case, 
while applied in the above controversy to a telegraph com- 
pany, is equally applicable to telephone companies, and were 
the point to arise would be decided in the same way in this 
jurisdiction. 

Hodges v. Western Union Telegraph Company, decided 
October 27, 1903, 45 S. E. Rep. 572. 





EARLY CONCEPTION OF THE TELEPHONE. 


The supposed inventors of the telephone are so many, and 
their number is so constantly increasing, that the claims of a 
certain Charles Bourseul, whose electric telephone was de- 
scribed in French and German periodicals in 1854, may not 
be without interest. In a German daily newspaper which 
bears the strange title, ‘““Dida-Kalia,” of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, there appears in the issue for September 28, 1854, a 
rather fantastic description of the wonderful achievements 
of Bourseul. After rhapsodizing on the “wonders with 
which electricity has lately surprised us,” the author mer 
tions a new invention “which will not only revolutionize 
telegraphy, but will also immeasurably extend its useful- 
ness.” The invention in question, we are told, is nothing 
more or less than the electric transmission of speech, and 
springs from the fertile brain of Charles Bourseul, a soldier 
of the army of Africa in 1848. 

It must be confessed that Bourseul had the right idea. An 
electric current passing through a wire energizes a piece of 
wrought iron with which it is in contact, and converts it 
into a magnet. As soon as the circuit is broken, the wrought 
iron is demagnetized. The electro-magnet thus constituted 
is able alternately to attract and release a movable plate. 
Bourseul thought that if a metallic disk could be invented 
which would be so movable and flexible as to respond to al! 
the vibrations of sounds (as does air), and that if this disk 
were placed in a circuit so that it could make and break the 
current at every impact of the air vibrations, it would by 
the same means be possible to cause a second similar metal- 
lic disk to repeat the vibrations in the first disk in equal time. 
Hence, the ear placed at the second disk would be affected 
as if it received the sounds directly. 

The author of the article is so imbued with the possibili- 
ties of Bourseul’s invention that he informs us, “if the idea 
is carried into effect, then the electric telegraph will be of 
the past.” 

It would seem that Bourseul had the telephone in his 
grasp not only before Bell, but seven years before Philip 
Reis produced his famous make-and-break musical tele- 
phone at Frankfort. Bourseul, however, seems not to have 
gone so far as to produce a working instrument adapted for 
actual use. Furthermore, he probably knew nothing at all 
of the undulatory theory of the current, upon which articu- 
late speech depends. For that reason the courts have ig- 
nored Bourseul’s apparent claims to originality in the pro- 
duction of the telephone. Bourseul’s case is rather striking, 
for it is the case of the man who had to make but one short 
step in order to realize an idea, which, only many years 
later, was practically carried out. 





Your publication is indispensable and worth much more 
than the fee charged. Independent telephone companies 
should be proud of it—J. L. Gray. 
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The Use and Care of Storage Batteries. 
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THE LEAD STORAGE BATTERY. 

A storage or secondary battery is not a generator of 
electrical energy as is a primary battery or dynamo. When 
a current flows from a primary battery a destructive chemi- 
cal change takes place within the battery, which in turn 
produces the current. After the action has continued for a 
considerable length of time the battery becomes worthless. 
It has given up its energy. 

In order that electrical energy may be taken from a 
storage battery a current of electricity must first be passed 
through the battery. A chemical but not a destructive 
change takes place within the plates of the cells. During 
discharge a reverse chemical change takes place and the 
plates resume their original condition. Thus it is apparent 
that a storage battery, if properly made, can be used over 
and over again, several hundred times in fact, without ma- 
terially impairing its condition. Due to the chemical 
changes involved, the whole of the energy required to charge 
a battery is not available as useful current upon discharge: 
consequently, in determining the size of battery to be used, 
its efficiency at various rates of charge and discharge must 
be taken into consideration. 

EFFICIENCY. 

The efficiency of a cell is the ratio of the energy taken 
out as compared with that put in. 

The ampere-hour or quantity efficiency of a cell (usually 
about ninety per cent, if at the normal charge and discharge 
rate) is the ratio of the ampere-hours supplied during the 
charging period to the ampere-hours taken from the cell 
during discharge. 

The watt-hour efficiency of a cell (about eighty-two per 
cent) is the ratio of the watt-hours available as useful cur- 
rent on discharge to the watt-hours supplied by the charging 
circuit. A newly made cell will not show as high an effi- 
ciency or capacity as will a cell which has been worked for 
some little time. A battery which is worked at a high charge 
and discharge rate will not show as good an efficiency as 
when worked at the normal (eight hour) rate. 

VOLTAGE. 

By far the greater number of primary cells in general use 
have an electromotive force (electrical pressure) of less 
than, or just about, one volt; moreover, they have a very 
appreciable internal resistance so that when a number of 
cells are connected in series, the voltage across the terminals 
of the series, is much less than is the sum of the voltages 
of the individual cells. The voltage will also vary with the 
quantity of current drawn from the cells. On the other 
hand, the storage battery has an electromotive force of about 
two volts and an internal resistance so low as to be negli- 
gible in all ordinary computations, consequently the voltage 
across the terminals of a number of storage cells in series 
will be equal to the combined voltage of the individual cells 
and will remain practically the same, irrespective of the 
quantity of current which is flowing from the battery. Many 
types of primary batteries are limited to open circuit work, 
for the reason that polarization, and consequent lowering of 
voltage, takes place in a short time after the circuit is closed. 
A storage battery will work equally well on either an open 
or closed circuit; it will give out a small or large current 
continuously or intermittently under practically the same 
voltage ; thus it becomes apparent that a storage battery is an 
almost ideal source of current. 


INSULATION. 

The acid of one cell of a series must be insulated from 
that of the neighboring cell of the series; otherwise the two 
sets of elements will tend to act as one element of half the 
original voltage of the two cells but of double the ampere- 
hour capacity. It is always advisable to rest each open type 
cell, if in a glass jar and of considerable size, on a glass 
or wood sandtray, the tray in turn to rest on glass or porce- 
lain insulators. Properly sealed cells can be placed side by 
side with no insulation between them other than the jars in 
which they are contained. Small cells are sometimes placed 
on wooden shelves with no insulation between the jars and 
the shelves. When this is done care must be exercised 
in keeping the shelves perfectly dry. Such shelves, and in 
fact all woodwork in the neighborhood of open type cells, 
should be kept well coated with shellac varnish. 

The positive plates of an element must be carefully in- 
sulated from the negative plates; if at any time they should 
happen to touch while immersed in the electrolyte; or if any 
foreign substance, which acts as a conductor, happens to 
connect two dissimilar plates, they will immediately dis- 
charge their current and sometimes a destructive action 
takes place. Likewise care must be taken to prevent the 
exterior terminals of an element from becoming accidently 
connected by a conductor, as this will short circuit and rap- 
idly discharge the cell. When a cell is short-circuited, the 
acid boils violently and the individual plates show a tendency 
to bend one toward another. “Buckling” is the technical 
name given to this action. In cells having well designed 
plates and the proper kind of separators, this action is not 
to be feared, even though the cells be repeatedly short-cir- 
cuited. Cheap cells having wood separators will not hold 
their charge for any considerable time, as the wood soon 
carbonizes and acts as a conductor, thus permitting leak- 
age to take place between the plates. Complete cells having 
wooden separators can be produced and sold for about 
twenty per cent less than cells having hard rubber sep- 
arators of the best quality. 

CAPACITY. 

The capacity of a cell is equal to the product of the num- 
ber of amperes at which the cell is able to discharge into 
the number of hours through which it can maintain that 
discharge. The capacity of a battery depends on the number 
and size of the plates in the individual elements of the cell: 
increasing the number of plates increases the storing ca- 
pacity, but does not increase the voltage of a cell. If the 
elements are not kept fullv covered with electrolyte, the ca- 
pacity of the cell is lowered in proportion to the amount 
of element surface which remains uncovered ; moreover un- 
usual chemical reactions are liable to take place which tend 
to destroy the portions of the damp plates thus exposed. 

The capacity of a battery is expressed in ampere hours. 
For example, a particular cell will, on discharge, give 
twenty-five amperes for eight hours, or it has a total capacity 
of 200 ampere-hours, when discharged at the normal (eight 
hour) rate. If discharged at a higher rate, say five or three 
hours, the total capacity will be somewhat less. For ex- 
ample, the above cell will discharge at the rate of thirty-five 
amperes for five hours; thus giving a total capacity of 175 
ampere-hours ; or it will discharge at the rate of fifty am- 
peres for three hours, giving a total capacity of 150 ampere- 
hours; hence it is apparent that increasing the discharge 
rate decreases the total capacity of the cell. 
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The watt-hour capacity of a cell depends in a consider- 
able measure on the density of the acid used. Up to a cer- 
tain point, the higher the specific gravity of the electrolyte 
used, the greater will be the capacity. Traction batteries are 
usually supplied with electrolyte of high specific gravity. 
Care must be exercised not to permit them to be discharged 
too low or to remain idle for any considerable length of 
time without being thoroughly charged; as the plates of the 
cells are much more liable to destructive action when electro- 
lyte of high specific gravity is employed. 

Much depends on the quantity of acid used. Some cells, 
particularly those intended for traction purposes, fall far 
short of the rated capacity for the reason that there is not 
sufficient acid present to possibly permit of the necessary 
chemical reactions which must take place in order to produce 
this capacity. Cells having a generous allowance of electro- 
lyte will show a much more uniform voltage throughout 
charge and discharge than will cells which have just barely 
sufficient electrolyte. 

TESTING. 

Tests made to determine the efficiency and internal resist- 
ance of cells are, in most cases, quite valueless; and are 
usually very misleading, unless made by an observer who 
has had considerable training and experience in this particu- 
lar work; and who is provided with instruments of great 
delicacy and accuracy. 

To determine the capacity of a cell or battery at a given 
rate of discharge is a comparatively simple matter, and may 
be made by the ordinary observer, who is provided with an 
accurate ammeter and volt meter. The graduations of the 
instrument should not be out of proportion to the work in 
hand. Thus, a voltmeter whose smallest division is one volt, 
should not be used to determine the voltage when a single 
cell is being tested; an instrument reading tenths of a volt 
should be used. 

The diagram shows the general 
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sistance, so that the ammeter in- 
dicates the desired current. Read the instruments at least 
every half hour throughout the test; during the last hour 
read every fifteen minutes and carefully adjust the resistance 
so as to maintain a constant current. Do not discharge 
below 1.8 volts. The capacity of the cell is equal to the 
product of the current in amperes, multiplied by the number 
of hours during which the current was maintained. To ob- 
tain the watt-hour capacity of a cell, the average voltage 
throughout discharge must be determined; this, multiplied 
by the total capacity in amperes, gives the watt-hour ca- 
pacity of the cell. 
All tests should be at least satisfactorily duplicated before 
any confidence is placed in the results obte*ned. 


SETTING UP CELLS. 


A storage battery should be located in a clean, cool place, 
where it will be free from dust and dirt. The best results 
are obtained when the battery is maintained at a tempera- 
ture of about seventy degrees Fahrenheit. Wash thoroughly 
the tanks or jars in which the elements are to be placed. 
Cells are usually connected in series; that is, connect the 
positive terminal of one cell with the negative terminal of 
the cell next adjacent, until all the cells are connected up. 


The voltage across the terminals or cells thus connected -vill 
be equal to the combined voltage of the individual cells. 

In a set of elements the outside plates are always the 
negative plates and are dark gray in cdlor; the terminal or 
strap to which they are connected being the negative ter- 
minal. The positive plates are dark brown in color. Always 
connect the positive charging wire to the positive terminal. 
A simple method of determining which wire is the positive 
when no instrument is at hand, is to dip the ends of the 
wire in a cup of water which contains a little salt; bubbles 
of gas will be given off rather more freely from the nega- 
tive wire. Scrape all connections until they are bright and 
securely fasten all connectors. The internal resistance of a 
cell is very low, so that often a poorly made connection 
offers more resistance than does the cell itself. It is well to 
cover the lead connectors and bolts with shellac varnish or 
vaseline to prevent creeping of the acid. After everything is 
supposed to be properly connected, it is advisable to always 
go over the work and make sure that no mistakes have been 
made. When possible, glass cover plates should be placed 
over the individual elements of open type batteries, in orde: 
to exclude all foreign matter from the cells. 

ELECTROLYTE. 

The electrolyte used in a storage battery is made up, 
roughly speaking, of four parts of water (by volume) to one 
part chemically pure sulphuric acid. Nothing except dis- 
tilled water should be used; freshly caught rain water may 
be used in case distilled water cannot be obtained. A\l- 
though it is considerably cheaper, never use commercial sul- 
phuric acid, as it will ruin a battery in a short time, due to 
the presence of iron in the commercial acid. In mixing 
electrolyte always use a glass or an earthenware jar; slowly 
add the acid to the water and let stand twelve hours to cool 
before using. In mixing electrolyte, never add water to 
acid. 

The electrolyte should have a specific gravity of 1.2. This 
is usually written and pointed off as 1200. The specific 
gravity of a solution is usually determined by the use of 
Beaumes’ hydrometer, which is an instrument so designed 
that the zero of its scale is on a level with the surface, when 
immersed in pure water. The hydrometer will rise until 
the 25 degree mark is on a level with the surface when 
sufficient acid has been added to raise the specific gravity 
to 1200. A hydrometer can be purchased for about $1.00 
and should always be used in determining the specific grav- 
itv of electrolyte. The acid should always cover the top of 
the plates by at least three-eighths of an inch, and, when 
fully charged, should be tested every few weeks with the 
hydrometer. 

When a cell is discharged, due to a chemical action which 
takes place, water is formed in a rather considerable quan- 
tity, thus lowering the density of the solution; the reverse 
operation takes place when the cell is being charged ; hence 
the reason for taking the specific gravity reading when the 
cell is fully charged. Do not use distilled water from an 
ice plant, as it is almost sure to contain ammonia. The 
presence of the following substances in the electrolyte tend to 
destroy the plates: Chlorine, iron, copper, and the nitrates. 

CHARGING. 

The electromotive force of the charging circuit should al- 
ways be at least ten per cent higher than the voltage of the 
battery. Use a direct current; an alternating current can- 
not be used unless transformed. If possible, a cell or battery 
should be charged at what is known as the normal charging 
rate, or preferably at a slower rate, for the slower a battery 
is charged, the greater will be the quantity of energy stored. 
The normal charging rate is usually taken to be eight hours, 
irrespective of the capacity of the battery in ampere hours. 
Charge the battery until the voltmeter shows 2.5 volts while 
the live wires are still connected. Overcharging does no 
particular harm, but energy is wasted in so doing. In charg- 
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ing, hydrogen gas is given off, which, together with oxygen 
from the atmosphere, forms an explosive mixture ; therefore, 
keep flames and sparks away from the battery. The danger 
from this source need not be considered when the care of 
open type batteries is under consideration, but should be 
borne in mind if the cells are of the sealed type. Always 
remove the cap from a sealed cell during the charging 
period, in order that the gas may have a better chance to 
escape than provided by the small hole in the top of the cap. 
When the cells are nearly charged, bubbles of gas are given 
ofi very violently from the plates. The temperature of 
the electrolyte rises several degrees when they are nearly 
charged. It is advisable to materially decrease the charging 
rate toward the close of the charging period. From time to 
time, each individual cell of a battery should be tested for 
its voltage. If a cell does not appear to be working prop- 
erly; i. e., if it is low in voltage, disconnect it at once, re- 
move the elements, rinse them in clean water, separate the 
plates and remove the separators so as to detect any small 
particles which may have caused a short circuit. Likewise, 
make sure that the electrolyte of the cell has the proper 
specific gravity. 
TO CHARGE FROM AN INCANDESCENT LAMP CIRCUIT. 

In order to 
charge from an or- 
Nn Pp es = a p NEGATIVE WIRE dinary Ilo volt 
fv ce? TK fi re lamp circuit, it is 

- necessary to place 
lamps or other re- 
_ sistance in the cir- 
cuit in order to 
prevent an excessive flow of current (see diagram). [f it is 
desired to charge a few cells connected in series, at the rate 
of four amperes per hour, connect eight ordinary sixteen- 
candle-power 110-volt lamps in multiple, each of which will 
pass one-half ampere, consequently the total current flowing 
equals four amperes. If but a few cells are connected in 
thus in series, the lamps will burn fairly bright, and four 
amperes will pass through the cells as stated. When a 
number of cells are being charged, the lamps will burn very 
dim, due to the increased resistance of the added cells, and 
several more lamps must be added in order that a current 
of four amperes may pass through the cells. If charged on 
a 110-volt circuit, any number of cells, up to forty, may be 
connected in series with a multiple bank of lamps, rheostat, 
or other resistance. 

The cost of charging forty or less cells connected in series 
from a 110-volt circuit is the same as when charging a 
single cell. To one not familiar with the laws of electricity, 
this may appear enigmatical at first thought; it must be re- 
membered, however, that, when a single cell is being 
charged, the energy is mainly expended in overcoming the 
resistance inserted in the charging circuit in order to prevent 
an undue flow of current. 

DISCHARGING. 

At low rates of discharge a battery gives a much higher 
efficiency than at a high rate of discharge. In discharging, 
the current is supposed to flow out from the charging ter- 
minal, so that care should always be taken to connect the 
positive discharging wire to the positive terminal. If it has 
been fully charged, a cell, for the first few minutes of dis- 
charge, will show a much higher voltage than it will 
throughout the remainder of the discharge; this is thought 
to be due to the presence of hydrogen on the spongy lead 
(negative) plate. When this has been oxidized there re- 
mains the lead surface, between which and the peroxide 
(positive) plate, the voltage falls slowly to 1.98 and con- 
tinues to discharge at this or a little higher voltage through- 
out the major portion of the discharge period. Do not dis- 
charge a cell below 1.8 volts. In discharging beyond this 
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point, the drop in voltage is very rapid. 


Besides the drop in voltage and the change in the specific 
gravity of the electrolyte of the cell, another method of de- 
termining when it is nearly discharged, is by the appearance 
of the positive plates. When fully charged, the plates are a 
deep chocolate color; on discharge they assume a _ dull 
brown. 

IDLE 

If a cell is to remain idle over two months, charge fully 
and then remove the electrolyte. Rinse thoroughly with wa- 
ter, dry and set away. When the cell is to be left standing 
for a very long period, draw off the acid, fill the cell with 
pure water and charge fully. After this the water, now 
slightly acidulated, can be removed, the plates thoroughly 
washed and set away. 


CELLS. 





THE TELEPHONE GIRL’S VOICE. 





There is something peculiarly attractive about the tele- 
phone girl’s voice. Probably because she is unseen and be- 
cause the voice is mellowed and softened as it comes over the 
wires. 

Anyway, it is a voice which frequently soothes an angry 
patron and sometimes it goes farther. Sometimes it leads 
to matrimony. There are many instances in this country 
of men of wealth who have been attracted to a young woman 
by the sound of her voice through the telephone. 

These romances occasionally become public property. One 
of the most remarkable cases in which a telephone played a 
prominent part occurred recently in one of the big American 
cities when Miss Alice Bermas was married to a millionaire 
who had fallen in love with her voice over the telephone. 

She was a telephone operator, while her two sisters were 
employed in a cotton factory some miles away. She was ot 
German descent, the youngest daughter of poor people who 
had emigrated thirty years ago. She possessed a voice of 
great beauty and flexibility, which became more striking 
when heard over a long distance telephone. 

It is to this voice that she owes her present position as 
wife of the millionaire. 

Miss Bermas was frequently called up by a gentkemar 
who, though she had never seen him, became, through fa- 
miliarity with his voice, something of an old friend. That 
he lived many miles away, owned the factory in which her 
sisters worked, and was immensely wealthy Miss Bermas 
knew, but otherwise she was ignorant even of the place where 
he resided. Curiously enough, however, the two sisters knew 
his house well, and they, with other factory girls, when re 
turning from work would pause outside the gates and occa- 
sionally watch the guests arriving in their beautiful car- 
riages, and view with awe the dignified footmen as they 
paced up and down. 

The millionaire, however, cared nothing for this grandeur, 
and when his wife died some two years ago he bethought 
him of the telephone girl whose beautiful voice had made 
so greai an impression upon him, traveled down to the town 
where she was stationed, and called for the avowed pur- 
pose of sending a message. 

He discovered the girl he was in search of, found she was 
pretty, though by no means beautiful, became acquainted 
in due time, proposed, and was accepted. Not until after 
the wedding did he disclose his name, and it was only when 
he took his bride to the magnificent house which had. so 
pleased the factory girls that she began to realize the extent 
of her husband’s wealth. 

But America is not the only country where telephone ro- 
mances are found. There is a woman now resident in Liver- 
pool who was wooed and won entirely through the telephone. 
Her maiden name was Miss Constance Pratt, and for more 
than a year she was in charge of an exchange office not a 
hundred miles from Manchester. 

Her unfailing good temper, her melodious voice, and her 
musical laugh, which could be heard when she was endeavor- 
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ing to smooth down a particularly irascible subscriker, must 
all be credited with having helped to attract the attention of 
a wealthy Liverpool merchant. 

This gentleman, whom we will call Mr. Smith, afterwards 
declared that he used purposely to “blow up” the girl at the 
exchange in order that he might have the satisfaction of 
hearing her fly into a rage. But the more he scolded the 
pleasanter became the voice of Miss Pratt, until Mr. Smith 
began to think that any one gifted with so remarkably sweet 
a temper must be a little out of the ordinary, and he pictured 
himself the kind of countenance which should go with such 
an amiable disposition. 

Finally he determined to satisfy his curiosity and one aft- 
ernoon entered the exchange and “interviewed” the woman 
in charge. 

After that visit he called her up on the telephone more fre- 
quently, and when not busy Miss Pratt would converse with 
him for a few minutes, and even indulge in some mild flirta- 
tion, though she afterwards denied this. In less than three 
months from the time of calling upon her, during which 
period they had never again met, Mr. Smith rang the young 


woman up and offered his hand, heart, and $50,000 per an- ' 


num; handsomely agreeing that if the 
with which he would furnish her later, were not satisfactory 
she would have the option of “returning the goods.” 

Under these conditions Miss Pratt, like a sensible woman, 
accepted the proposal, and, everything turning out satisfae 
torily, the couple were married two months later. The bride 
begged that as many as possible of the telephone girls who 
were with her at the exchange should be invited, a request 
which her lover readily granted, and it is said that the num- 
ber of congratulations which were sent by telephone exceed- 
ed in number anything in the memory of the oldest op- 
erator, 


“full particulars,” 


OPERATION OF TELEPHONE PLANTS. 


We have received the following note from G. 
f Providence, R. I.: 

“T notice in the statement of Federal Telephone that the 
net earnings are over 40 per cent of the This is 
absurd. Compare the same with any of the Bell companies 
similarly situated and it can easily be seen that with the 
vell known care for renewal and depreciation of the latter’s 
ines, it stands to reason that such a result as 40 per cent can 
nly be arrived at by a neglect of maintenance, which in the 
long run will be deadly to the company indulging in it. 
\Vhy cannot the public see that they cannot have their cake 
ind eat it too.” 

In reply to the above we can only say that 60 per cent for 
peration is not too low for a telephone company that is 
properly managed. The fact that the Bell operates for 70 
er cent is only an indication that it is the most extravagant- 

managed public service corporation in America. Its main 
ffices are in Boston and the property itself is not managed 
v its owners save over the long distance lines. 

The Federal Trust Co. is now charging off sufficient 
nonthly for depreciation and Finance believes their state- 
nents are accurate. President Dickson, of the Federal, says 
that a telephone company properly managed should operate 
for 50 per cent and he expects to have the Federal properties 
perating at that figure some day. He cannot do so at the 
present time for the simple reason that many of the com- 
panies are being operated by men who do not own them. 
(hey are being operated by local men who own but a small 
share of their stock. It is President Dickson’s intention to 
sell these various properties to local men, which always re- 
sults in increased revenue and decreased operating expenses. 
‘fe has sold a number of properties to local men with very 
zood results, including the Mansfield and Lima companies. 
‘ust now he is figuring on the sale of the Fostoria Company, 
ind, as a matter of fact, expects during the year 1904 to dis- 
pose of at least three other companies. The men who have 
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bought the properties from the Federal have invariably made 
money out of them. 

In line with the increase in revenue and decrease in oper- 
ating expenses, the Stark County Telephone Company dur- 
ing the year 1902 showed a surplus for stock of $600. The 
company, although a small one, was paying its president 
$500 a year, an attorney $1,200 a year and its secretary and 
other officials, including the directors, a salary. The man- 
agement of the property was in the hands of Stark county 
men who owned but 7 or 8 per cent of the stock. President 
Dickson demanded that the salaries be cut off, which the 
directors refused to do. The Federal Telephone Company 
took hold of the property and elected their own men as 
directors and during the year 1903 the property showed a 
surplus for stock of $6,000. 

The only way to make money out of a telephone property 
is by economical management and if they are economically 
managed a large sum may be charged for depreciation and 
very big profits made.—Finance. 





SOUTHERN IOWA MEETIAG. 


A meeting of the Southern Iowa and Northern Missouri 
Telephone Association was held in the parlors of the Pooi 
Hotel January 5, 1904. John M. Jaynes of Memphis, the 
president, being absent, the vice-president, J. M. Kennedy of 
Kirksville, presided, and after calling the meeting to order a 
number of important questions were discussed. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, first, that it is the sense of the twenty-two ex- 
changes composing the Northern Missouri and Southern 
lowa Telephone Association that a standard No. 10 copper 
metallic long-distance toll line be constructed, starting from 
a point near Moberly, running through Macon, Kirksville 
and Lancaster to some point in southern Iowa, to connect 
with a similar line running north to Des Moines, and from 
Lancaster east through Downing, Memphis, Kahoka and 
Keokuk, and that a company be organized with a capital 
stock of $100,000 and a bond issue of $100,000 be floated.” 

The following committee was appointed to organize the 
company: J. M. Kennedy of Kirksville, chairman; Theo. 


Gary, Macon; J. B. Gooding, La Plata; Winfred —— 
Lancaster; W. J. Steckel, Bloomfield, lowa; J. M. Jaynes 
Memphis. 





OHIO TELEPHONE CONVENTION. 


There will be a meeting of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association held in Cincinnati, O., Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, Feb. 17, 18 and 19, 1904. The head- 
quarters and convention hall will be in the Grand Hotel. 
This meeting was called at the earnest solicitation of a num- 
ber of the members of the Ohio association. Very reason- 
able hotel rates have been arranged for. Cincinnati is the 
last city of any importance in Ohio that has not Independent 
connections. Indiana and Kentucky Independent telephone 
companies will be invited to attend, and the meeting prom- 
ises to be one of the most important in the history of the 
organization. Special rates have been secured on all rail- 
roads, and a number of manufacturers will make exhibits. 
The exhibits and convention will be on ground floor of the 
hotel. 

The program for the three days’ meeting follows: 

Wednesday, February 17, 9 a. m. to 3 p. m Registration and 
entertainment of delegates, secretary’s headquarters. 

Thursday, February 18—10 a. m., reading of papers and discus- 
sions; I to 4 p. m., examination of exhibits; 8 p. m., the time-hon- 
ored banquet will be dispensed with and a new and novel enter 
tainment given which you will enjoy. No charge. 

Friday, February 19—10 a. m., reading of papers and discus- 
sions; I p. m., election of officers. 

It is earnestly requested that those who are going to at- 
tend notify the secretary, E. E. Knox, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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A FINAL ANSWER. 


[he American Telephone Journal, in its issue of January 
9, 1904, makes the editorial statement that TELEPHONY Is a 
Bell organ, and that it has sold itself to the erstwhile monop- 
oly and obeys blindly its behests. Furthermore, the Journal! 
alleges that it now has conclusive proof that TELEPHONY 1s 
owned by the Bell, saying further that it has suspected as 
much for some time, but has refrained from making the 
charge until this proof should be “conclusive.” The only 
proof adduced, however, is garbled, fragmentary excerpts 
from an editorial published in the October TELEPHONY. 

It surely has not taken the editor of the American Tele- 
phone Journal from October I, 1903, to January 9, 1904, to 
learn that TELEPHONY printed the article in question. We 
have Mr. McDonough’s own word for it that the American 
Telephone Journal is always at the head of the procession, 
that it invariably gets the news and prints it first. Why, 
then, was not this charge made against TELEPHONY before? 
There have been a dozen issues of the Journal since then, 
and certainly a subject deemed worthy to fill the entire edi- 
torial space in the Journal of January 9, should have been 
deemed sufficiently important to deserve insertion more 
promptly. 

It must be then that the “conclusive proofs” have not yet 
appeared. Much as we might deprecate the business and 
personal methods of the editor of the American Telephone 
Journal, we would not attack his intelligence by seriously as- 
suming that he would expect the Independent telephone pub- 
lic to accept his own unsupported word that TELEPHONY 1s 
a Bell paper. As to the particular editorial mentioned by 
the Journal, we ask any one interested in the matter to read 
the editorial as it appeared in TELEPHONY in full, and not 
in the emasculated and wilfully distorted shape in which the 
Journal presented it. Without undue self-flattery, we think 
we are safe in saying that our Kellogg editorials are self- 
explanatory as to the question of whether they are Bell or 
not. 

We do not wish to dodge the issue presented by the 
American Telephone Journal. We are directly charged 
with being a Bell paper. TELEPHONY demands the “conclu- 
sive proofs.” Either the Journal's statement is true or it is 
not. We, and the Independent public in general, have a 
right to have the facts disclosed. 

We append an affidavit by the editor of TELEPHONY to the 
effect that the charges made against TELEPHONY are abso- 
lutelv false. AFFIDAVIT. 

State of Jllinets, County of Cook, Fe 

Harry B. McMeal, being first duly sworn on oath, says that he 
is president of the Telephony Publishing Company, publisher and 
owner of TELEPHONY, and that he is the owner of the majority of 
the stock of said corporaticn and editor of said magazine. Affiant 
further states that neither the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, nor any of its affiliated interests, nor any of its stock- 
holders, own or control any stock or interest in the said Telephony 
Publishing Company of the said magazine; that neither the said 
Telephony Publishing Cempany ner the said magazine has ever been 
paid any money or other valuable consideration by or on behalf of 
the said American Telephone and Telegraph Company or its asso- 
ciated interests or its stockholders to subsidize the said magazine; 
and that the policy of the said magazine has never been influenced 
directly or indirectly by or on behalf of the said American Tele- 
phone and ‘Telegraph Company or its affiliated interests. 

Further, that the said corporation and the said magazine has 
never received any moneys or other valuable consideration from the 
said American Telephone and Telegraph Company or its affiliated 
interests or stockholders, or from any other persons or corpora- 
tions whatsoever, except in bona fide subscriptions to the said 
magazine, at its regular subscription rates, and by way of adver- 
tising at the established advertising rates for advertisements actu- 
ally inserted and which have appeared in the said magazine; and 
that as to such advertisements the said magazine has always hon- 
estly expressed the editor’s opinion as to whether or not the adver- 
tisers were affiliated with the said American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

(Signed. ) Harry B. McMEAat. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of January, 1904. 

( Seal.) HERBERT L. SPIESBERGER, 
Notary Public. 
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In order to give our statement greater force we make the 
following offer: 

TELEPHONY will pay to any charity named by the editor of 
the American Telephone Journal the sum of $10,000 in cash 
if he or any other person will prove that TELEPHONY is, or 
ever has been, in any manner directly or indirectly under 
Bell influence, or that the Bell owns, controls or influences, 
or ever has owned, controlled or influenced a single share 
of the stock of the Telephony Publishing Company, or has 
ever, directly or indirectly, contributed to TELEPHONY one 
cent in money or any other valuable thing. Further, we will 
frame this proposition in any other different form, as may 
suit the American Telephone Journal, to cover the whole 
matter of the Bell’s alleged interest in or connection with 
TELEPHONY, regarding which the American Telephone Jour- 
nal says that it has “conclusive proofs.” 

In order that the Independent telephone public may know 
the facts regarding this matter, we propose that the decision 
shall be printed in full in the American Telephone Journal 
and in TELEPHONY as soon as rendered. For the purpose 
of carrying out this proposition we will name commissioners 
to act on TELEPHONY’s behalf to meet an equal number of 
representatives of the American Telephone Journal, and ar- 
range for the investigation of Mr. McDonough’s “conclusive 
proofs.” The books and all the facilities of TELEPHONY re- 
quired will be opened for full examination by the agreed 
judges upon this issue. 

We will content ourselves, for the present, with the fore- 
going statement of our position. 

If the editor of the American Telephone Journal has been 
indiscrete in this matter, and has been moved by an intensi- 
fied bitterness of competition and has made, in the heat of 
passion, statements which in his calmer moments he would 
regret, it would be more manly to retract them than to cast 
upon a business rival a slur which it is impossible not to re- 
We are sorry that the American Telephone Journal 
charges us with Bell affiliations, but not so much for our- 
selves as for the sake of Independent telephony as a whole, 
which cannot but look with regret upon a personal differ- 
ence which has involved attacks on the integrity of the Inde- 
pendent movement itself. 

We do not hold ourselves entirely blameless in this mat- 
ter. We have, ourselves, stung by what we believed to be 
undeserved strictures upon our conduct, made some very 
caustic comments on the American Telephone Journal We 
probably might better have permitted to pass unanswered 
| riot of vituperation upon TELEPHONY, rather than to have 
ent ourselves to a controversy in the columns of TELEPHONY 
it once undignified and harmful to the Independent interests 
which we represent. We believe that our readers are not 
nterested in our personal differences with the American 
Velephone Journal, and we propose in the future not to in- 
lict upon them any more of this controversy. 

If the American Telephone Journal accepts our proposi- 
ion as above given with regard to our alleged Bell connec- 
ions, we shall content ourselves with a brief announcement 

i the fact in our March number, and later, when the deci- 
on of the judges is rendered, we will print, without com- 
ent, the decision as given. 

lf the American Telephone Journal wishes to withdraw 
ie statement that we are a Bell paper, we shall be glad also, 
| our March number, to make satisfactory acknowledge- 
ient of the retraction. We shall not editorially concern our- 
elves, nor do we believe our readers are interested in any 
ther part of our personal differences. We shall refrain from 
urther discussion of the Ameican Telephone Journal’s opin- 
n of us and our view of the Journal. 

We shall submit TELEPHONY each month to the judgment 
{ the Independent telephone men of the world, upon the 
asis of our claim that it is the greatest of all Independent 
clephone papers, and we shall rest content with their deci- 
‘ion as to our position in the field. We believe that the 


sent. 


question of our business prosperity is largely our own af- 
fair, and thanks to the very generous and continued support 
of both advertisers and subscribers, we are quite satisfied at 
present with the fact that our February issue represents a 
larger net profit than any other previous issue of TELE- 
PHONY. 

We shali have other things to say editorially, and we ex- 
press the hope that our subscribers may find our pages inter- 
esting and valuable reading. We assure them that we shall 
not burden them with either our personal or business griev- 
ances against our competitors, but reserve our ammunition 
for the common enemy rather than expend any of our fight- 
ing strength in quarrels with other publications. 





Twenty-five years ago the telephone was a toy. 
is a universal necessity. 


To-day it 





DEVELOPMENT OF INDEPENDENT TELEPHONY 

There seems to be no end to the development of Inde- 
pendent telephony. The fact can be accounted for by the 
fact that when the Bell company occupied the ground of 
unrivaled monopoly, and the result of this monopoly con- 
vinced the progressive mind of advantages to be gained by 
competition, the Independent people recognized that to be 
successful they must do their best, must reduce cost, give 
better service, must meet their patrons with business propo- 
sitions. This they have done. 

Another reason for the success of the Independent move- 
ment is, telephone service is valuable in proportion to the 
number of subscribers connected with the system. This 
statement of fact brings forward some statistics: In Ohio 
the Independent people have about 160,000 telephones, the 
Bell less than 90,000; in Indiana the Independent outnum- 
bers the Bell by two and one-half times; in Kentucky two 
times, while in the United States the Independents have over 
1,500,000 more telephones than the Bell, and the people in 
general and the business men in particular are quick to un- 
derstand and seize upon that which gives maximum service 
at minimum cost—or, in other words, they are eager for 
the project that will reap the greatest harvest and reach 
the most people—hence the deserved popularity of the Inde- 
pendent movement everywhere. 





Humanity has always desired to add to the potentiality of 
the voice by attempts to extend the range of utterance. 





GETTING AT THE TRUTH OF IT, 


TELEPHONY has come into possession of a letter written 
to an Independent telephone exchange manager, which is 
printed herewith in full to show the Kellogg company’s 

he : : ” 
present position. The letter is written on the Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Company stationery, and is signed 
by Harry M. Faris, the company’s accredited representative. 
The letter follows with recipient’s name omitted : 
Chicago, November 20, 1903. 
Dear Sir :— 

I have noted somewhere that you intend to put in an exchange 
I believe if this is not already ancient history and is 
correct information isn’t it about time for me to hear from you? 
Our strike has for some time been only a remembrance. We are 
now running to the full extent of a larger capacity than ever before, 
are able to keen close up on our switchboard schedule and can ship 
telephones in compact and other standard cabinet styles within 
twenty-four hours (Sundays excepted). The company is now under 
the best and most vigorous management it has ever enjoyed, has a 
clearly defined business policy and an asusred future. The rela- 
tions between employees, engineers and minority stockholders and 
the new sole majority stockholder, Mr. Enos M. Barton, are most 
harmonious and satisfactory in every respect. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company and The American Bell Telephone 
Company have nothing whatever to do with the Kellogg Company. 
Neither has the Western Electric as a company, and the Kellogg 
is not “Bell” in any sense of the word. Mr. Barton did not ask 
the minority stockholders and the company’s customers to take his 
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word for anything in respect to his future moves. Bonds to the 
extent of millions and millions of dollars have been given to past 
and present customers, guaranteeing everything they could wish ‘or 
and immensely benefiting their own securities. ‘These bonds are for 
the most liberal amounts and although of course on a business basis 
they come very near reading “heads you win, tails we lose.” ‘They 
are a contingency that will never come about. 

What has Barton made up his mind to do? 
and Western Electric, which are one in engineering and practice, 
the apparatus of the future. And he is going to do it in a compara- 
tively short time (for in telephone business history is made rapidly). 

There will be but one place to buy equipment, you will pay 
no more than you now do and will receive tor your money a value 
that can not be produced in a small factory or in what we are wont 
at the present time to call a large factory, such for instance as our 
own present one. At that time the largest Bell company wil! have 
to be content with purchasing the same equipment at the same place 
as does the smallest Independent company, and if the two then wish 
to fight they will fight with the same weapons, or if they do not 
wish to fight, their stuff will fit as one harmonious unit. 

You no doubt have been reading of late a considerable amount of 
trade journal hot air concerning the true origin of which | will en- 
lighten you, a:though doing so is an insult to any man’s intelligence. 
Ihe editors of the two leading journals have frankly admitted to 
us in personal interviews that: they are waited upon by a committee 
representative of a bunch of outfits unworthy of being mentioned as 
competitors to any honorable concern, although among their number 
there were those who are sometimes classed as belonging to the 
leading manufacturers. ‘hey made their demand for the use of the 
editorial pages of these papers for the sole purpose of getting the 
almighty dollar their way, and backed up these demands with threats 
of ruin for the editors in the event they did not immediately and un 
conditionally comply and promised immense sums of money in the 
purchase at fancy prices of tons of copies of these papers for wide- 
spread distribution. ‘To the editor (whom we do not blame) their 
threat was not bluff but an oniy too real reality. ‘Their paid circu 
lation is very limited and they are compelled to depend on advertis 
ing almost entirely. 

The withdrawal of all telephone advertising (except our own), 
the starting that very week of a real Independent paper that would 
have bawled them out as being in coliusion with us “in our infamous 


To make Kellogg 


schemes,” would have cut the papers to their paid subscription cir- 
ciulation, with which the ads. of others than telephone people would 
have proven unprofitable and been abandoned, leaving the papers 


stranded and their backers in financial ruin. They are taking the 
rot and publis hing it under protest. We have not and will not — 
a word in rebuttal. We are getting the free advertising and the 
are daily disgusting and —e over to see us scores of the wee 
telephone men in the country by the extreme yellow color of their 
and its utter lack of argument (let alone truth). But what 
else are these people doing besides knock? Jour of them are fran 
tically endeavoring to sell their plants. Many of the smaller com- 
panies who were too white to become officially mixed up in the 
knock are seared haif to death and the entire teiephone manufac- 
turing industry is shaken from center to circumference. Every ham- 
mer blow on Barton’s new building, by the side of which our present 
magnificent factory will be but a pigmy, seems to strike new terror 
to their hearts, and, as I said before, Kellogg, the concern that looks 
safe to the surety companies, the one that is able to give bond, 1s 
the only one whose future can be depended upon. 

Trusting that you will pardon my having continued to greater 
length than I had intended and that you may find herein something 
of enlightenment on this important matter, also that having statea 
where we are at, | may have the pieasure of learning your position, 
| beg to remain, 

Surely this is a beautiful condition of affairs. Independ- 
ent telephone men should read this letter over several times 
to gain its full import, especially should they read carefully 
such sentences as these: 

‘The relations between employes, engineers and minority stock 
holders, and the new sole majority stockholder, Enos M. Barton, 
are most harmonious and satisfactory in every respect. 

“What has Barton made up his mind to do? To make Kellogg 
and Western Electric, which are one in engineering and practice- 
the apparatus of the future. 

“At that time the largest Bell company will have to be content 
with purchasing the same equipment, at the same price as does the 
smallest Independent company, and if the two then wish to fight 
with the same weapons, or if they do not wish to fight, their stuff 
will fit as one harmonious unit.” 

The above paragraphs show beyond any shadow of doubt 
just what the Kellogg company is, and what it will attempt 
to do. The company’s position is all wrong; it is a menace 
to Independents. The whole truth is becoming known, and 
Independents can now see the real Bell owners. After the 
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publication of this letter no Independent telephone man will 
The amusing part of 


buy Kellogg apparatus at any price. 


‘ 


the letter is the picture of the disastrous future for the 
Independent telephone publications. TELEPHONY is enjoy- 
ing its share of the general prosperity of the Independent 
movement and will be doing business at the old stand long 
after the Kellogg-Beil Congress street factory has passed 
into oblivion. 

The reference to other manufacturers having Bell affilia- 
tions, or wishing to dispose of their business to the Bell, is 
so ridiculous that it requires no comment. Surely if any 
Independent manufacturer ever thought of selling to the 
Bell, the lesson of the Kellogg fiasco would be sufficient to 
prevent any such act of business suicide. 

The Kellogg is down and out, and no power can save 
it from the ultimate destruction it has brought upon itself. It 
is Bell and nothing else, and is not entitled to any consider- 
ation or support from Independents, nor will it receive any. 





The telephone differs from all other electrical devices 
that it 1s the only electrical appliance which does not re- 
guire skill on the part of its users. It is equally the servant 
of all, a polyglot it speaks all languages and acts as a fatth- 
ful messenger for the whole gamut of sounds. 





CENTRAL UNION’S CONDITION. 


Word comes from Boston that the parent Gell concern is 
coming to the rescue of the bankrupt Central Union Tele- 
phone Company, a western Bell sublicensee, and two or three 
million dollars will be dumped in the middle West in an 
attempt to save the company. The condition of the Central 
Union is hopeless and the parent company might well keep 
its money in reserve to postpone its own finish. The follow- 
ing press clipping will show the condition of the Central 
Union Company in Bureau County, Illinois. The conditions 
elsewhere in the company’s territory being about the same: 

The Central Union Telephone Company, known as the Bell ‘I rust, 
is said to be losing its hoid rapidly in Bureau County. Several 
years ago it had about 70 telephones in use in Princeton. Now it 
has about a dozen and in a vacant store room is piled up dozens of 
discarded instruments. The Central Union has no longer any service 
between Princeton and TViskilwa. The business gr: idually dwindled 
down, and a few weeks ago the poles along the highway between 
the two towns were chopped down. The company had a toll sta- 
tion at Dover, but has been requested to remove it. It is claimed 
there was only about 20 cents’ worth of business done last month, 
and that it does not pay to bother with it. Here are some of the 
towns in Bureau County which the Trust cannot cail up: ‘Tiskilwa, 
Dover, Walnut, Kasbeer and New Bedford. ‘The Princeton city 
council passed an order giving the company sixty days in which 
to remove the unused poles and wires and directed the superinten- 
dent of streets at the end of that time to chop down the poles, if 
the company has not complied with that order. 

The telephone would have remained a piece of physical 
apparatus, an example of the correlation of forces, an im- 
strument to aid in the study of sound and a wonder to all, 
had it not been for the invention of the switchboard and the 
development of the telephone system of which it formed the 
essential nucleus. 











INDEPENDENT TELEPHONES FOR POST-OFFICES 





The order of the Postmaster-General displacing Inde- 
pendent telephones in postoffice buildings in favor of Bel! 
instruments is a subject of increasing interest to Independ- 
ent telephone men. It would seem as if the first instructions 
given by Postmaster-General Payne were confined to a few 
localities, with the object in view of testing public senti- 
ment. While the Postmaster-General’s action was con- 
demned as scon as it first became known, it was not until 
some time later that the full import of the order became 
evident to Independents. Now that it is understood that 
the Postmaster-General has made a broad and sweeping 
order on this subject, which will displace thousands of Inde- 
pendent telephones in favor of Bell instruments, the Inde- 
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pendent public has become thoroughly aroused to the gravity 
of the situation, and protests are pouring in to congress- 
men and senators from every part of the United States. 

It certainly is natural to regard Mr. Payne, who at one 
time was president of the Wisconsin Telephone Company 
(Beil), and whose financial and personal interests, it is 
understood, are still intimately associated with the Beli 
company’s success, as being influenced in a very large degree 
by a desire to do the Bell company a service. Mr. Payne 
has made a statement to the effect that the sole reason why 
the order has been issued is to give uniform service by long 
distance connection between the postoffice department at 
Washington and the various local postoffices throughout 
the United States. He makes the statement further that the 
government desires to secure the best service for the pr- 
pos of carrying on govrnmental work, also stating that there 
can be no question that the Bell service is the best. Mr. 
Payne is sufficiently kind to admit that the Independent ser- 
vice in a very large number, if not the majority, of the cities 
and towns where the government has a postoffice reaches by 
far the larger proportion of the people who patronize the 
postoffice. He states in effect, however, that the interests 
of the public are not to be regarded in comparison with the 
interest of the government officials, transacting business be- 
tween themselves and with the government direct. In other 
words, that the sole function of a telephone in the govern- 
inent building is to enable different departments of the gov- 
ernment to talk with each other, and as there is no Inde- 
pendent connection with Washington, and the Bell company 
does have an exchange in Washington, the Independent in- 
struments do not offer to the government satisfactory ser- 
vice. That reasoning might apply in a country afflicted 
with an autocratic form of government, such as Russia 
where the interest of the people at all times is regarded as a 
matter of secondary consideration. But in a free country 
like the United States, with a government of the people, 
for the people and by the people, in theory at least; and in 
a country where it is a well-recognized principle that all just 
powers of government have their source in the consent of 
the governed, Mr. Payne’s principle does not apply. The 
people of the United States support the postoffices of the 
United States, and it is for the people of the United States 
that the postoffices should be run. 

Of late years the government has been making herculean 
efforts to extend the postoffice service to the remotest farm 
through rural free delivery routes. For years the govern- 
ment has been carrying newspapers and other second-class 
matter at a loss that the people may receive the benefit of 
good reading matter at the lowest cost. It has been, and is 
to-day, a recognized fact, that the postal department is a 
financial loss to the gevernment, in most of its departments, 
by reason of the desire to give the people inexpensive postal 
service. How utterly ludicrous and absurd the statement is. 
that in connection with telephones, which are well recognized 
as necessities of modern life, the government has no concern 
with the interest of the public at large, but should arrange 
for a telephone service which practically amounts merely to 
an inter-communicating system between government depari- 
ments. 

It is alleged that the government must have telephone con- 
nections from the various postoffices to Washington; and 
that to put in telephones in order to give Independents gov- 
ernment connections would mean a useless extravagance on 
the part of the government. This is new language to 
American ears. The government of the United States is 
rich, powerful and secure in its revenues for years to comme. 
At the present time, in fact, it is in the enjoyment of a con- 
stantly increasing surplus, which should be, and in other 
departments of the government is, being devoted to the pub- 
lic good, There is no one thing which the government. can 
do at so little expense to contribute so much to the happiness 
and general welfare of the people at large, as to bring the 


government buildings into close telephone connection with 
every telephone subscriber in the United States. It is a 
retrogression from the present established standard of gov- 
ernmental excellence, to deprive the people of the enjoy- 
ment of the fullest exercise of the right to secure prompt 
government service in connection with every government 
department. 

The question of cost is inconsistent in connection with the 
United States, which annually spends millions of dollars in 
pensions; which conducts, on the most expensive scale, 
numberless enterprises contributing to the public welfare, 
and which has recently concluded a war with Spain to secure 
the amelioration in living conditions of an oppressed peo- 
ple, and even now is planning for the expenditure of fabu- 
lous millions for the construction of an inter-oceanic canal. 
How absurd it is to say that for the sake of the expense 
of a comparatively small amount of money each year, the 
government must deny to the public the right of telephone 
service between a large majority of telephone users in the 
United States and the local government buildings in each 
city. 

There is no question of privilege here. There is rather 
the larger principle of right, and the government of the 
United States should wash its hands ciean from contact with 
that most execrable of would-be monopolies, the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. What a sorry spectacle does the Attorney- 
General of the United States present when at the same time 
that he is in the courts endeavoring to put an end to gigantic 
trusts, the Postmaster-General endeavors to fasten upon the 
government the grip of one of the worst trusts of them all. 
We cannot believe that the President of the United States 
will countenance on the part of his subordinate this action 
in connection with the telephone service of the postoffice de- 
partment, 

That there may be no question regarding the feeling of the 
public on this subject, we recommend that the manager of 
every Independent exchange in the United States address 
to his local congressman and senators, a letter of vigorous 
protest against this threatened partnership between the gov- 
ernment and the Bell. If every congressman and senator is 
clearly and distinctly informed that his constituents will not 
permit this confiscation of their rights, and if telephone 
users everywhere, and especially in the rural communities of 
the United States will second this protest with their demand 
for the continuation of service to the postoffice, this order 
will be repealed, and Independents will not rest content 
until it has been wiped off of the government regulations. 
TELEPHONY requests all of its subscribers to forward to it 
the protests of telephone users on this subject, and it will 
forward them to the President direct, and continue doing so 
until this obnoxious order shall be only a memory. 





The electrical transnussion of speech and its instantaneous 
reply is the last step in the progress of modern enlighten- 
ment in that concentration of effort and result which reaches 
te every phase of life in its modification of commercial and 
personal relations between individuals isolated from each 
other’s presence. 





INDEPENDENT SECURITIES AS AN INVESTMENT. 

Securities of any kind, to be a good investment, must be 
safe. The first prerequisite of a bond or stock issue which 
shall carry conviction of safety and security with it is char- 
acter and intelligence in the personnel of the corporation. 
The true foundation of the corporation is in the individual 
members. 

In estimating the value of the securities offered by tele- 
phone companies, it is of the utmost importance to examine 
into the question of location, surroundings, population, out- 
side connections and inside influences and management. 
Necessarily the Independent movement has been localized. 
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A critical examination will show that nearly all the Inde- 
pendent exchanges of the country are under the control and 
management of home people. These people have ventured 
their time and money into an enterprise that protects their 
neighbors, as well as themselves, from higher charges that 
they were forced to pay the Bell monopoly, and the public 
understands that if it should withdraw its support from 
the Independents it would mean personal loss. 

So it is assured that the Independent telephone is a fixture. 
It has come to stay, and the conditions behind its securities 
are permanent. ‘The main question then is, have they the 
necessary earning power to promptly meet their interest and 
put aside a safe sinking fund? In dealing with this general 
duestion it is of the utmost importance that we reckon the 
gross earnings from a given number of subscribers for a 
given period of time as against the expense and fixed 
charges, including interest of the bonds, and see what the 
result will be. If you find that there is sufficient earning 
power to cover your entire charges, then you have a safe 
investment. 

The history of exchanges shows that not only are they 
abundantly able to take care of their expenses, fixed charges 
and interest, but pay good dividends on their stock. 

It is safe to say that out of the 7,000 Independent ex- 
changes, with an investment of $300,000,000, serving more 
than two million subscribers, not one per cent thereof will 
ever default on the interest or principal of its bonds. even 
at the present rates charged for service. 

But the investor with his ever-ready question is abroad, 
and in this inquiry he is to be reckoned with. First, he is 
solicitous to know how it is possible to maintain two oppos- 
ing telephone exchanges in a single town on a paying basis. 
The history and experience of every town having two ex- 
changes in which a first-class Independent exchange has 
been inaugurated has demonstrated that the increased num- 
ber of telephones in use is greater than the number in serv- 
.ce when there was only one exchange. As an illustration, 
take the telegraph companies in nearly every town where 
the Postal and the Western Union compete for the business. 
The Western Union occupies the field first, and there were 
few people who did not believe that it would be impossible 
for the Postal to sustain itself, yet we all know that the in- 
creased business, at the reduced rates, enables each company 
to protect its bonds and pay its stockholders, and the future 
will see the telegraph repeated, to an extent, :n the telephone. 
The only difference will be that the Independent exchanges 
will prosper while the Bell exchanges will, in neariy aii 
cases, fail. Again, the inquirer says, suppose you are or 
a paying basis at present, what assurance has the investor 
in your securities that you will be enabled to maintain the 
rate and retain your subscribers, so as to give you a definite 
and fixed income with which to meet your obligations ? 

Let the incontrovertible facts answer the question: 

First: It is conceded on all hands and has been fully 
demonstrated by the test of time that the telephone is no 
longer in the category of luxuries, but is a household and 
business necessity. You can no more get along without it 
in your business than you could dispense with the telegraph 
or mail; as a means of economy it pays its hire many times 
over each month, and as an aid to business it is indispensa- 
ble. 

Second: The wonderful and continuous increase in the 
number of telephones in service is proof positive that the 
growth of the exchange is natural, permanent and certain, 
insuring continued and increasing patronage. 

But, says the inquirer, your facts apply as well to the 
Bell as to the Independent securities that we are concerned 
about. Please answer definitely. 

Again let the undisputed statistical facts make answer: 
The Bell telephone began its business career a quarter of 
a century ago, without competition, let or hindrance, backed 
by countless millions, under a management shrewd, ener- 


getic and skilful; protected by letters patent and the most 
astute lawyers that money could employ, and, after a career 
in an unobstructed field, the entire number of Bell telephones 
in use to-day is only a little more than 1,200,000, whilst 
the number of Independent instruments in service is nearly 
3,000,000, a most marvelous record when you consider that 
the age of the oldest Independent exchange in the country 
is less than ten years. 

With that fact staring him in the face can any reasonable 
man doubt that with proper construction, reasonable rates, 
good service, and conservative management, Independent 
telephone securities as an investment are not only safe, but 
more desirable than almost any other securities ? 





The striking feature of the two great applications of elec- 
tricity which are used by the public—namely, the street car 
and the telephone systems—is that, however complex their 
mechanism, their use is extremely simple. 





ARE OUR TELEPHONE PERIODICALS SUFFI- 
CIENTLY CAREFUL? 


Under the unattractive caption of “Contemporary Cross 
Talk’ a series of some forty or more dissertations on the sub- 
ject of telephone rates appeared in the pages of the Amen- 
can Telephone Journal during the year 1902 and the first 
half of 1903. 

That these presentations of a subject of vital importance 
to all telephone men were interesting none can truthfully 
deny. The deductions were logically drawn when consid- 
ered from the advanced Bell point of view. But if the con- 
clusions are true, then Independent telephone plants are fore- 
doomed to failure. For almost every argument advanced 
is a direct blow at the foundation on which the whole Inde- 
pendent movement rests. Yet those statements have gone 
out to investors as correctly illustrating the theory and 
practice of Independent telephone companies and _ are 
vouched for as Independent opinions by the editor of the 
American Telephone Journal. 

In a more concise form and contributed to a Bell organ, 
or even to an Independent journal under a warning title and 
bearing the safeguard of the author’s full name, that series 
would have been a valuable contribution to the literature 
of telephone rates as clearly illustrating Bell views. But the 
treachery displayed by the editor of the American Telephone 
Journal in conniving at their admission to his journal, 
though well knowing the aim and purpose of the Bell offi- 
cial who prepared them, must necessarily lead Independents 
to look with horror upon every issue of that publication 
containing the writings of “The Listening Key,” alias of a 
well-known Bell official. 

Nevertheless, the aim and purpose for which that series 
of articles was carefully prepared has been accomplished, and 
even that editor knows that the results are more far-reaching 
in scope and deadlier in effect than the projectors believed 
possible. The deed is done. Thus any criticism of the 
technical value or of the literary merit of one or all of the 
contributions is of no moment. 

Who wrote the articles in question? Under the disguise 
of “The Listening Key” they were written by an official of 
a Bell company, a man of world-wide experience in solving 
problems in telephone traffic, a man whose ability in his 
chosen profession none can question, a man who wears the 
title of “‘assistant to the general manager.” 

For what purpose was that series prepared? Primarily to 
influence capital in New York city and in Washington 
against the advisability of making investments in Inde- 
pendent plants in either of those two cities. Crystallized in 


circular form, with all disguises in the form of diffusiveness 
eliminated, so potent for evil were these “Independent Opin- 
ions” copied from “a rabid anti-Bell journal” in the matter 
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of shutting off investments in New York and in Washing- 
ton, and in educating business men to accept Bell theories 
and Bell practice as the only true Independent gospel, that 
the same “Independent literature” has been as judiciously 
distributed in Cincinnati, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Denver, 
San Francisco and other cities. 

What noticeable results followed the distribution of this 
‘Independent literature’? Among the immediate results are 
the loss of a year’s work and all the attendant expenses for 
several gentlemen who had been earnestly working to estab- 
lish Independent plants in certain large cities; the loss of the 
orders that would have been placed for equipment, materiai 
and supplies; and last, but not least, the loss of that inval- 
uable prestige that would have stimulated the growth of the 
whole Independent movement, had Independent exchanges 
been established in New York or in Washington, in Cincin- 
nati or in Milwaukee. 

One promoter testifies that in the city of Milwaukee every 
financial institution save one has been thoroughly educated 
to believe that Independents promulgate and practice all that 
is stated in that series of articles, as crystallized in circular 
form. If this is the case in Milwaukee, are not financiers 

all other large cities likely to be imbued with the same 
false ideas? And, if this be true, then who can measure the 
ultimate results of so base a betrayal? 

l‘ollowing are a few paragraphs copied from leaflets pur- 
porting to truthfully portray “‘the theory and practice of the 
Independent telephone movement, as enunciated in the pages 
of the rabid anti-Bell “4merican Telephone Journal,’ and 
based on the claim that “the father of all telephonic mis- 
takes is the flat rate”’ 

‘These notes have dealt chiefly with fundamental principles, and 

the guiding endeavor has been to point out in them some of the main 
channels in which a successful telephone business may be run. 
In pointing out these changes and in forecasting the future trend of 
the telephone service, under a policy of active development, it is to 
be hoped that our discussions of rates and service may have given 
the thoughts of telephone men on the important subject of rates a 
new turn. 

\nd “our certainly have given “a new turn” 
to the thoughts of telephone men regarding that phase of 
journalistic ethics that would sanction so base, so dastardly 
a trick as to publish Bell views and opinions as “the theory 
and practice of Independent telephone companies,’’ while 
fully understanding that in so doing the “fundamental prin- 
ciples” of the whole Independent movement were being un- 
dermined. 


discussions” 


“Bismarck once said that a fool learns by his own experience, but 
man profits by the experience of others. There is now a 
fairly large and accumulated fund of experience as to the working of 
the various schemes of telephone rates that have been tried and it 
secms a trifle worse than foolish for new telephone concerns to 
start business with plans that willfully ignore all the teachings of 
that experience. 

‘lf there is one thing that experience has shown everywhere it is 
that flat rates in large systems do not pay; that flat rates for large 
systems are fundamentally incorrect for the reason that if high they 
prevent development and if low they sooner or later become unprofit- 
ble. If that point has not been conclusively demonstrated these 
notes have been written in vain.” 


That is a nice statement to furnish capital to assail the 
Independent promoter with, a statement indorsed by the edi- 
tor of the American Telephone Journal as representing Inde- 
pendent opinions. 


t wise 


he most difficult point that a telephone manager has to deal 
with is the question of rates, and in the establishment of a new con- 
cern he is faced by the awkward difficuity of having to fix his rates 
ong before he can have any accurate knowledge of what the cost of 
production will be. Rates and prices are generally, but by no means 
always, determined more or less by the cost of production. This is 
less true of services than it is of actual commodities, but whatever 
ithe various modifying influences may be, one thing at least is certain, 
ind that is that if the cost of production is sensibly higher than the 
selling price a losing business must result. 
“Many peopte scem to have thought that the telephone business 
was immune from this natural Jaw, and have been guided by ignorant 
or intentionally misleading estimates of cost of construction and 


operation to adopt rates that have quickly proved to be unremunera- 
tive in actual practice.” 

Think of telling capital that “the editor of the American 
Telephone Journal assures us” that 

“Many people have been guided to adopt rates that have quickly 
proved to be unremunerative in actual practice.” 

In other words, that many Independent exchanges are 
losing investments. And what a slap in the face for manu- 
facturers and contractors who earnestly strove to guide 
aright. But if 

“Many people have been guided by ignorant or intentionally mis- 
leading estimates of cost of construction and operation,” 

did the few who are making a profit follow their own sug- 
gestions? Then this same belittlement of contractor and 
manufacturer continues : 


_ “It is clear that the telephone manager is in a most difficult posi- 
tion in having to fix rates for his service before he has any practical 
experience of what the service will cost him to supply, but he 
undoubtedly increases the difficulties if he refuses to be guided by 
the experience of others and listens solely to the interested advice of 
those who have little care as to what the future of the concern may 
be. Contractors and manufacturers are eminently qualified to esti- 
mate the cest of the plant called for by a given specification and are 
qualified to a certain extent to estimate the cost of its yearly main- 
tenance, but their estimates are to what the total cost of operation 
will be and what the various rates for service should be are by no 
means always safe guides on which to draw up a schedule of rates.” 

How strong would adjectives have to be to rightfully 
express the feelings of the promoter who was handed that 
statement by a capitalist, and found that it was reproduced 
from the American Telephone Journal of January 24, 1903, 
in which his own firm was carrying a full-page advertise- 
ment ? 

“The manager who estimates everything at the lowest possible 
figures ignores depreciation and contingencies, possibly omits any 
allowance for very necessary working departments and then puts out 
a very low flat rate, inviting his customers to talk as much as thev 
like, is flying in the face of all previous experience, and is piling up 
trouble for himself that will inevitably become manifest before very 
long. It is by no means easy to raise a rate that has once been fixed, 
no matter how plainly evident it may be that the rate is unprofitable.” 

An elegant scheme, was it not, to drive home in the mind 
of capital that flat rates, and more especially the low flat 
rates on which the Independent movement is founded, are 
fallacious and the results unprofitable? And to drive that 
idea home through the aid and co-operation of a supposed 
Independent journal, thereby conveying the idea that the 
statements embodied the views of all anti-Bell men, was the 
plot of a master-mind. 

On May 9, 1903, the editor of the American Telephone 
Journal, in a heart-to-heart taik with his subscribers, publicly 
stated that 

“About the cheapest thing on 
dishonest, is the country editor.” 


earth, when he is inclined to be 


Some one has said that it takes a thief to trap a thief, and 
that many a trickster is betrayed by his own words. 

“The flat rate in a large community is unjust both to supplier and 
to customer: the small customer helps to pay for what the large 
customer gets, and, since all pay the same, the large customer gets 
more than his money’s worth. The hard and fast flat rate is 
obviously illogical and is bound to disappear from large places where 
the telephone management has in view the development of the tele- 
phone service up to ‘limits of its possibilities. Even the modifications 
and variations that obtain in flat rate tariffs of mileage charges for 
lines of more than a certain length and of lower rates for residence 
than for business service, are but makeshift devices that do not hide 
the falseness of the principle. 

“The flat rate therefore stands condemned except as concerns 
small systems in which the facilities supplied to each telephone 
user are about equal. The users of these small systems about corre- 
spend to a group of commuters traveling daily between the same two 
stations on a railway; each pays the same monthly rate and each 
makes the same average use of the railway facilities. The flat rate 
applied to large systems would correspond to a method of railway 
charges whereby all living along a line say fifty miles long would pay 
the same commutation rate, though some would travel daily only ten 
or fifteen miles, while others would travel twenty or thirty, and still 
others the whole fifty miles. However, argument and illustration 
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are not needed to convince the enlightened telephone man that flat 
rates are wrong in principle.” 

In every iarge city the establishment of Independent plants 
has been founded upon reasonable flat rates. 

“With telephone service supplied under a flat rate there is no 
measure, practically no fixed quantity, and nothing to go on, in short, 
but the assumption that the average amount of service demanded 
wili be something or other and always about the same. When a 
flat rate manager makes a contract with a new subscriber he has no 
means of knowing whether that subscriber will pay him a profit or 
not, whether he will use one, five, ten or a hundred calis a day. The 
only way he can make himself safe is by fixing so high a rate that 
only the few excessively busy lines will be unprofitable; and such a 
rate has the natural result of repressing the development of the tele- 
phone by putting it out of the reach of many who would use it at a 
lower rate. If he bases his rate on some estimate of the present 
average amount of use and fixes a low rate that will tempt a large 
number of subscribers he is simply planting a stake for the tide to 
overtake. With the growth of the system and the growth of the 
telephone habit he will sooner or later be called upon to furnish a 
larger amount of message miles than he is getting paid for, and 
then he must either go under or pull up his stake and recast his 
rates.” 

Put yourself in the place of the promoter who spent many 
long months fighting against these intangible weapons word- 
ed to meet every argument he advanced, and then imagine 
what you would say and how you would feel with state- 
ments like these to combat. 

\n editor who evidently wrote from past experience thus 
sizes up this same situation : 


“There is a company of gentiemen, with temporary residence at 
Joliet, I11., who would be filled with admiration and envy could they 
read certain public prints these days. These gentlemen fell afoul 
recently of the United States authorities in the matter of a little 
transaction in green goods. ‘The bases of their operations were little 
circulars purporting to be newspaper clippings and popularly known 
as ‘Green Goods Circulars.’ It was largely on the evidence of these 
circulars that the unfortunate gentlemen were sentenced to an active 
but retired existence within the walls of Joliet. 

“Had they only waited awhile, they might have had lessons in a 
green goods circular game that promises just as good results in the 
way of ‘catching the farmer’ and yet leaves the promoters free and 
unhampered to pursue their useful careers outside of acell. . .. 
These gentlemen have so far improved on the green goods circular 
game that they do not send out imitation newspaper clippings, but 
distribute instead the real thing. ‘The beauty of this scheme is that 
it leaves the workers free from entanglement with the criminal laws. 
Nor is it much more expensive than the method pursued by the 
foolish Joliet group.” 

No wonder the editor of the American Telephone Journal 
can laughingly boast of having driven “the last naii in the 
coffin of flat rates.””. And the whole Independent movement 
is founded on reasonable flat rates. 

llere is some more of “the real thing”’ liberally dealt out 
to capital, free of charge, and bearing the imprint of the 

Imerican Telephone Journal: 

“We have said that the traffic will range from an average of 
about one call a day to an average of about one hundred calls a day 
among the different subscribers. Even at our low imaginary figure 
for actual cost of operating of one-fifth of a cent a call, this would 
mean that the traffic of the small user was costing only sixty cents a 
year, while that of the very busy subscriber was costing sixty dollars 
a year. At an average of fifty calls a day the traffic of a single line 
would cost thirty dollars a year, as much as the rate charged, in 
many cases more. This clearly means that the small user, whose 
traffic costs only a dollar or so a year to handle, is helping to pay 
for the cost of handling the traffic of the big user. This is obvious- 
ly an unfair proposition, and moreover it is an unbusinesslike one. 
The practice of giving the big man more than his money’s worth and 
of making a number of small men contribute so as to prevent the 
supplier from losing money on the big man’s service is a false method 
of doing business that is followed in telephone work alone. It has 
arisen entirely from the erroneous idea which telephone men have so 
long clung to of basing rates upon averages.” 

In his editorial of May 9, 1903, the editor calls attention 
to “this new style Boston green goods circular,” but he for- 
got to mention that Boston was circularizing the writings of 
“The Listening Key.” However, he added this saving 
clause: 

“Fortunately all these Bell attacks through venal newspapers, no 
matter how well disguised they may be in other directions, have 
certain well-defined finger marks that make their authorship clear 
even to the most foggy intellect.” 


So let us trace the “certain well-defined finger marks” in 
“Listening Key’s” attack on “the fundathental principles 
underlying the Independent telephone movement. 

“In these diffuse and discursive talks on telephone rates it has 
probabiy occurred to many readers, if many readers have followed 
them them thus far, that the flat rate has been very hardly dealt 
with, bullied and teased tc death, knocked on the head and put out of 
action and then often picked up again for another rap. Perfectly 
true, but there is some reason in this apparently inhuman and vindic- 
tive treatment.” 

Of course, “there is some reason.” And in the language 
of the editor of the American Telephone Journal those rea- 
sons 

“Will repay careful reading, not alone by people seeking instruc- 
tion in methods of advanced criminal art, but as well by men who 
are interested in the development of Independent telephony, for they 
may have to meet this sort of green goods work at any time. 

Now for some more “finger marks that make their author- 
ship clear.” 

“When it has been urged in public discussions of the subject that 
the expense of telephone operating increased per telephone with the 
number of telephones in use the scoffers have said, with a jeer, “Then 
the more telephones you have the worse off you are!’ Precisely so. 
Under flat rates, with a large area and a large traffic, that is abso- 
lutely true.” 

Knowing full well when he published that statement that 
the gentlemen who were endeavoring to promote the estab- 
lishing of Independent plants in the larger cities already 
named had based al! their plans on flat rates only, the editor 
of the American Telephone Journal 
“is as much entitled to be ranked an Independent as any of the other 
gentlemen whom the Bell employs to fight modern telephone growth 
by bush methods.” 

Yet he continues to pose as an anti-Bell editor, while never 
ceasing to undermine every argument the Independent pro- 
moter is likely to use. 

“Every big city is a London on a smaller scale, and especially, as 
regards the telephone, has the same set of problems to face, problems 
which are entire:y different from those of the small town that can be 
served from a single exchange. In fact the latter has practically no 
problems at all; and just there is the reason why the telephone 
business has looked so easy and why so many people have been led 
astray in deating with the telephoning of cities. A city of any size 
at all, even though very compact and condensed, covering an area oj 
only a few square miles, can not be economically served from a 
single exchange because the average length of subscriber's line would 
be too great, and also because in a growing system the complication 
and expense of concentrating and operating all the lines in one 
central office would soon pass the limits of practicability.” 

“Listening Key” was too shrewd and worldly wise to 
select any large city in the United States to use in illustrat- 
ing his arguments why telephone plants adopting reasonable 
flat rates as the source of income would prove losing invest- 
ments. Well he knew that if he used Cincinnati as an ex- 
ample the Independents in Ohio and Indiana would turn 
and rend him in pieces. If he selected Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
would soon make the traitor hunt his hole. If New York 
had been used, Independents in the East would have raised 
a howl that would have been heard around the world. 


“ee 


Listening Key” knew that. So he selected London. 
\nd as “‘we on this side of the water” are too busy to mind 
what goes on “across the pond,” the deadly work went on 
under our very eyes. Thus we never realized how skillfully 
the whole Independent movement was being knifed to the 
heart until a friend called attention to it in November. Then 
TELEPHONY set to work to get the facts. And here is a 
portion of the substance of one circular sent out to influence 
investors in Cincinnati and Milwaukee: 

“In the small place served by a single exchange the average dis- 
tance traversed by the local telephone message is twice the averave 
length of the subscribers’ lines. The average length of the subscrib- 
ers’ lines is usually from a half to three-quarters of a mile, so the 
average length of line occupied by the local message will be some- 
where between a mile and a mile and a half. In a large city the 
average length of the subscribers’ lines will also be in the neighbor- 
hood of three-quarters of a mile, perhaps in certain cities where very 
tall buildings predominate and the density of subscribers within a 
short distance of the exchanges is consequently great, rather nearer 
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to half a mile than in the smali place, where the subscribers are 
more scattered. But the iarge city, with its great area, must be 
served by a number of exchanges, seldom fewer than three or four, 
more often ten or twelve, and, in the case of London, as we have 
a!ready mentioned, by something over forty. All those exchanges 
are joined together, each to every other, by trunk wires for the con- 
veyance of traffic from one district to another, and it is common 
knowledge that in all large systems the great majority of telephone 
messages do go from one district to another, and only a very small 
minority are local to the exchange in which they originate. 

“We see then that in the large system the average message 
neccssariy traverses a greater distance than in the small system. We 
have no means of knowing what that distance is, for any particular 
city; in some it must be considerable. It will vary greatly as be- 
tween different cities owing to a variety of factors, such as the area 
oi the city, the contour oi that area, the distribution of the popula- 
tion, the relative situation of the business and social centers, the 
habits of the people, the telephone development and so forth. We 
can only make 2 guess or an estimate based on what we know of the 
size and area of certain. cities. In the case of London, as we have 
seen, there are exchanges within the area covered by the local service 
distant from each other as much as thirty miles. London is an 
exireme example to-day, but in the future there wiil undoubtedly be 
other cities as large as London is now, and as we are building for 
the future it is well to keep the extreme example in mind. At the 
present time there are other cities having exchanges certainly fifteen 
miles apart, and probably in many the maximum distance that a 
local telephone message may be sent is ten miles or more. 

“Even with these figures, while they illustrate the great differ- 
ence between the maximum distance traversed by a telephone mes- 
sage in a smal! single-exchange system and that available to the 
local message in a large system, we are unable to do more than 
guess at the average distance traversed by the message in the large 
system. There are no figures available on this point, and it is 
necessariiy dependent on factors that vary in each place. Let us 
put it, for the sake of illustration, at three miles. That is only 
aouble the average distance traversed by the message in the small 
single-exchange system, and is doubtless well under the mark for 
most large cities; still it means that the average message in the 
large city occupies twice as much line piant for its accommodation 
as the average message in the small place. Consider this in con- 
nection with the average amount of traffic and it will readily be 
seen why the service in a city 1s so much more costly than in a small 
place. 

“In the small place the average daily traffic per line will be five or 
<ix calls, say five for the sake of simplicity. In the large city it will 
ve ten or twelve. In the small place let us allow an average dis- 
tance of a mile and a half per message, which is liberal; in the city 
et us alow an average distance per message of three miles, which is 
conservative. In the small place, at five calls daily, the average 
umber of minute-miles (taking three minutes as the average dura- 


tion of a message) consumed by each subscriber daily will be 
5K 3X 14=22u%, and in the large city the average number of 
ninute-miles supplied daily te each subscriber, at a daily traffic of 
tien calls, will be 10 * 3 X 3=09. The city subscriber consumes 


therefore four times as much service, measured in minute-miles, as 
he subseriber in the small place. As stated at Baltimore the other 
day, the city subscribers’ trafic under flat rates steadily and rapidly 
increases, and the number of minute-miles he calls for is a steadily 
growing quantity. At Baltimore Mr. Bouton stated that many of his 
subseribers used the service to the extent of over a hundred calls a 
lay. so the number of minute-miles supplied to one subscriber in a 
irge city will mount up to the hundreds daily and may run into 
housands. At flat rates the subscriber who uses hundreds or thou- 
ands of minute-miles daily pays the same price as is paid by him 
ho uses only forty or fifty. But what is worse still, and makes 
e whole scheme of flat rates a losing proposition, unless the rate 
fixed so high as practically to prohibit a large development of the 
vstem, is that the average use of minute-miles will steadily grow, 
liile the rate remains stationary, so that the cost of furnishing the 
rvice must inevitably, sooner or later, overtake the price at which 
is furnished. 
“This is a fairly clear expianation of the famous old paradox 
it has always been a reproach to the telephone business among 
vinen—that the cost of the service per subscriber increases with 
e number of subscribers. When this proposition is advanced the 
man says with a jeer, “Then the more subscribers you get the 
irse off you are!’ And the telephone man, as a rule, has not a very 
icid explanation with which to parry that jeer, for as a rule he 
s heen working on a safe margin of profit and until quite recent 
mes the increase of subscribers has been so gradual that there 
as no risk of the jeer being anything more than a mere jeer— 
ie chance hit of an ignorant critic which sometimes touches the 
pot. But Mr. Bouton has justified the jeer and proved its truth, 
r he has discovered that with a fixed flat rate and a rapidly 
rowing system and steadily increasing traffic he was vetting ‘worse 
ff all the time So much so that he was driven to state publicly 
iat he must either raise his rates or arrest the development of the 
ystem. To such a point must any flat rate city system sooner or 
iter come, since with the growing use of the service the amount of 


service—the number of minute-miles furnished to each subscriber— 
will inevitably in time cost the telephone company more to produce 
than the revenue it receives for furnishing it.” 

Every word in the foregoing will be found on page 29 of 
the American Telephone Journal of July 12, 1902. In the 
circular the paragraphs are arranged more attractively, mak- 
ing it easier for the layman to follow the argument. And 
the first paragraph of fifteen lines appearing in the Journal 
is omitted in that circular. 

That our contention may not be misconstrued, we repeat 
that if that series of articles had borne the title of “The 
Danger in Flat Rates,” and had been signed by Herbert 
Laws Webb, an ardent advocate of measured service rates, 
its reception would have been very different, and Independ- 
ent promoters would have been on their guard and prepared 
to parry every argument capital advanced. 

lor the leading Independents in every state know that 
Mr. Webb is a Bell official, a fact Mr. Webb acknowledges 
with pride, and would have been prepared for the destructive 
character of his arguments. Yet the editor of the American 
Telephone Journal, well knowing “the business relations 
sustained by Listening Key,” that for years he had been on 
the Bell pay roll, arranged for the publication of that series 
of articles in his journal, and allowed section after section 
to go out on their deadly mission without one note of warn- 
ing or one safeguard. 

Nevertheless that same editor, after editorially approving 
of the deadly work wrought by “Listening Key,’ had the 
dazzling audacity to appear before the members of the I[n- 
ter-State Association at the recent Chicago convention and 
hold up his hands in holy horror because 

‘The Bell people employ such invidious methods in their effort 
io stifle competition that those of us who are engaged in the in- 
dustry, and depend upon its success for prosperity, can hardly do 
the most commonplace thing without subjecting our action to the 
closest scrutiny in order to ascertain whether or not we are playing 
into the hands of the enemy.” 

Credulity in every phase is a crime. Did the editor of 
the American Telephone Journal assume that his readers 
would be so credulous as to believe that what Herbert Laws 
Webb wrote, or what any Bell official wrote under the dis- 
guise of “The Listening Key,” would not “be influenced by 
their affiliations’? If so, what must that editor’s opinion 
he regarding the standard of intelligence of Independents ? 
And what about the gullibilitv of the officials of the Inter- 
State Association? Or does that editor’s favorite phrase 
cover the case completely : 

“Plus on est de fous, plus on rit”? 





NEWS FROM AFAR. 


The distribution of the principal news items of the day 
by telephore instead of in the form of a printed newspaper 
has often been predicted, and is now actually an accom- 
plished fact, though on a limited scale only. M. W. Per- 
shing, postmaster, and editor of the Tipton Times, Tipton, 
Indiana, U. S. A., controls a number of farmers’ telephone 
circuits, which radiate in all directions from his office, and, 
in many cases, extend for a considerable distance into the 
surrounding country. Mr. Pershing receives the Indian- 
apolis papers about 6 p. m., and, after abstracting and sum- 
marizing the principal contents likely to prove of interest to 
his subscribers, he calls the latter up by telephone, giving a 
simultaneous prearranged signal, which brings each farmer, 
anxious to learn the news of the day, to his instrument. Mr. 
Pershing then proceeds to retail to them the various news 
items which he has abstracted from the papers, including 
weather reports and market fluctuations. The verbal news 
system thus inaugurated is said to have become very pop- 
ular among the surrounding farmers who have no other 
means of keeping in immediate touch with the rest of the 
community, and Mr. Pershing will probably have imitators.— 
Electricity, London. 
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Independent Telephone Companies 


T. S. LANE, IN JAMESTOWN (N. Y.), HERALD 














My attention has been called to an article in the James- 
town Morning Post of January 15, in reference to Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. Within a week this article has 
made its appearance in a dozen other newspapers in south- 
ern New York and inquiry develops the fact that this valu- 
able news item emanates from the local Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; was compiled by it, and is paid for by it as an 
advertisement. It is apparently a republication in one grand 
and glorious outburst of items from the same source which 
have made their appearance from time to time in the press 
during the past year, and all of which was paid advertising 
matter. A few failures of Independent telephone companies 
are noted, although to find them the Bell company has been 
obliged to go as far west as Montana and as far south as 
Georgia. Some of these failures have been advertised by the 

3ell company no less than thirty-seven times, from which 
it would appear that material for this style of advertising is 
somewhat scarce. It will be noted that the Bell company, 
in its advertising, makes no claims of superior service, but 
on the other hand confesses that it has not been equal to the 
occasion; has not been able to meet competition, and has 
permitted its competitors, the Independents, to occupy and 
develop territory in many sections of the country driving 
the Bell company entirely from the field. Apparently the 
Bell company seeks to induce the public to believe that all 
Independent telephone companies are or will be financial 
failures and that those who lend their support to such enter- 
prizes are guilty of something closely approaching a hein- 
ous crime, or at least are lacking in sound judgment. In 
support of this contention the Bell company cites twenty- 
two instances of so-called failures of Independent companies. 
many of them insignificant. Of course it makes no men- 
tion of the 7.978 Independent companies which did not fail. 

In other words, accepting the statement of the Bell company 
as correct the percentage of failures of Independent com- 
panies is less than three-tenths of one per cent, which com- 
pares very favorably with any other line of business. No 
mention is made of the fact that in hundreds of instances 
the Bell company has been driven entirely out of business 
by the Independents. 

“There are numerous instances of this in Chautauqua 
county. Less than two years ago a business man in the 
town of Harmony made application to the Bell company at 
Jamestown for service. He did not get it and served notice 
on the Bell company that “if they were unablé to give him 
service he would build a line from his residence in Harmony 
to Jamestown if necessary.” This he eventually did, and 
from this beginning has developed a system of several hun- 
dred telephones in his neighborhood. At least two of the 
villages in this man’s territory have since been abandoned 
by the Bell company, the latter not even retaining a toll 
station. In the village of Sherman, N. Y., the Bell com- 
pany has just one telephone, while the Independents have 
nearly 400, the Bell service having thus been entirely sup- 
planted. The Sherman company has for several years paid 
its stockholders annual dividends of from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. Similar conditions exist in Mayville, Westfield, 
Ripley, Brocton, Silver Creek and other Chautauqua county 
towns. 

During the past two years nearly two thousand Independ- 
ent telephones have been installed in the city of Jamestown 
N. Y., and its suburbs. This is more than the Bell com- 
pany has installed in the entire county of Chautauqua in its 
twenty years of active effort. In Jamestown there are about 
seventy-five telephone users served exclusively by the Bell 


company, while the Home Telephone Company serves 1,346 
telephone users exclusively. Almost any business man in 
Jamestown having both telephones will testify to the fact 
that he receives ten calls from the Home telephone service 
to one from the Bell. When Jamestown business men come 
to the adoption of one telephone service it will not be Bell 
service, and when this choice is made the Bell company 
will have closed its career in Jamestown just as it is doing 
elsewhere in -pite of its frenzied attempts to have it appear 
otherwise. /.lthough representatives of the Bell company 
from the locai manager down, presumably acting under 
instructions from headquarters, have made strenuous at- 
tempts to create a false impression as to Independent tele- 
phone companies generally and the Home Telephone Com- 
pany in particular, even going to the length of repeatedly 
circulating false rumors reflecting on the financial stability 
of the Home Telephone Company, it is doubtful if any off- 
cial of the New York & Pennsylvania Telephone & Tele- 
graph Compary (Bell) would care to make a statement over 
his own signature reflecting on the financial stability of the 
Home Telephone Company of Jamestown. After all it is 
the situation in Jamestown which interests Jamestown users 
of telephones and not the condition of affairs in Custer 
County, Montana, or Barnesville, Georgia. 


Twenty-five manufacturers of furniture have failed in 
Jamestown and yet it does not follow that this prosperous 
industry is a failure. Bank failures are of daily occurrence, 
yet no one pretends to proclaim that the banking business 
is extra hazardous. The telephone business is in many re- 
spects not unlike other lines of business. Like other lines of 
business the telephone proposition properly financed and 
managed invariably meets with success, but it may be ruined 
by poor management in just the same manner and for the 
same reason that a bank or a grocery store may be wrecked. 
The Independent telephone companies have long since ceased 
to pay much attention to the Bell company. The bug-bear 
of Bell competition (the supposed bulletproof octopus of 
unlimited resources) has not proven what it loudly pro- 
claimed to the world that it was, but has shown a surprising 
weakness in meeting the competition of the Independents. 
The financial troubles of various Bell companies are well 
known and their “unlimited resources” exist largely in the 
imagination. The Independent companies are developing 
the field according to their own methods, which are diametri- 
cally opposed to Bell methods, and it is left for the Bell 
company to resort to unfair means in competition. 


As a matter of fairness it may be stated that not all Bell 
companies are failures. There are a large number of Bell 
companies throughout the United States independently or- 
ganized, financed under different plans and varying widely 
in methods. One Bell company is credited with having paid 
to its stockholders two thousand per cent in dividends. This 
company seems to have been well managed and financed 
On the other hand tie Michigan ( Bell) Telephone Company, 
which was the Bell company occupying the state of Michi- 
gan as its territory, recently went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver and was sold under the hammer for fiftv per cent of 
the amount of its mortgage, giving as a reason for its failure 
that it could not stand the competition of the Independents. 
This Bell company seems to have been badly managed as 
the Independents operating in the same field have been and 
are now prosperous. 


Although larger interests were involved in this single 
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Bell failure than in all the Independent failures cited by the 
Bell literary bureau, it does not follow that the telephone 
business, representing in round numbers $100,000,000 1s a 
failure as a whole. 

The New York & Pennsylvania Telegraph & Telephone 
Company (Bell) is one of the most conspicuous instances of 
3ell mismanagement. This company was one of the last of 
the Bell companies to encounter Independent competition 
and, having plenty of time to study the methods of the Inde- 
pendents in other parts of the country, it was expected that 
this company would hold its own against competition. The 
methods of the New York and Pennsylvania Company in 
meeting competition have disclosed a weakness in its organ- 
ization, management and finances which is a surprise to its 
competitors and has aroused the wrath and condemnation 
of the holders of its securities. As one of the latter recently 
remarked, “a wooden man could manage it better.”’ 

The methods of the New York and Pennsylvania Com- 
pany in meeting competition have been either crude and 
blundering or so far outside the pale of legitimate competi- 
tion that its efforts to injure the Independents have elicited 
only amusement and contempt from the public. Its method 
of traducing its competitors by the medium of such news- 
paper articles as the one under discussion has cost it both 
friends and business. 

The New York and Pennsylvania Company has violated 
the recognized decencies of competition in its frantic en- 
deavor to prevent the success of a legitimate business rival. 
[In so doing it has employed libelous statements and conspir- 
acy as weapons of attack. In the paid advertisement under 
discussion, the Bell company claims that it has not reduced 
its rates for service. This statement will be read with inter- 
est by about 200 of its Jamestown subscribers who have Bell 
residence service, at a cost of one dollar per month or less. 
Four hundred others can testify to the fact that they have 
Bell service practically free. “Any intelligent observer knows 
that it is entirely easy to secure Bell telephone service in the 
city of Jamestown at very much lower rates than those pre- 
vailing two years ago and any assertion to the contrary is 
too ridiculous for serious discussion. It is probable that no 
one will attribute this reduction in rates to philanthropy on 
the part of the Bell company. Nor is it mere accident that 
the Bell company’s rates for long distance service have been 
materially reduced coincident with the advent of competition. 
The completion of the toll line system of the Inter-Ocean 
Telegraph and Telephone Company (Independent), which 
affords the Independent companies of western New York a 
comprehensive toll line service, has left the Bell company 
with an argument to offer in favor of the service. 

The fact is, the original Bell company and its numerous 
subsidiary companies—the main devilfish and its tentacles— 
have for many years enjoyed an immensely profitable mon- 
opoly the overthrow of which, in many places accomplished 
and everywhere impending, has brought wrath, terror and 
dismay into that company’s ranks. The series of puerile 
putty balls which the Bell’s warriors have discharged through 
the newspapers for a year represent the futile efforts of a 
forlorn hope. This is the real motive. If, however, any 
person prefers to believe the Bell’s purpose to be humani- 
tarian rather than selfish, that the company is solely actuated 
by a high resolve to save possible investors in Independent 
telephone properties from financial loss, and to protect the 
business world from the disaster certain to follow the use 
of two telephones at the price of one instead of one (the 
sell) at the price of two—if any person over seven years old 
feels this way about it I am content. 





There are in round numbers 3,500,000 telephones in use 
in the United States. Their use has increased ten fold in 
the past six vears. There are nearly 250,000 telephones in 
farm houses. 


CONVENTION OF WISCONSIN TELEPHONE COM- 
PANIES. 


The annual convention of the Independent telephone com- 
panies of Wisconsin will be held at Milwaukee on February 
10 and 11, 1904. The Wisconsin association is one of the 
strongest of the state organizations and its meetings have 
always been a success. The question of an Independent ex- 
change in Milwaukee will be taken up and plans formed 
for carrying out this undertaking. Other matters of great 
importance to Wisconsin companies will be discussed and an 
effort made to secure the co-operation of all the companies in 
dealing with these problems. Some of the prominent tele- 
phone men of neighboring states will take part in the pro- 
gram. The more important telephone manufacture and 
supply houses have arranged to make displays of their 
apparatus. The convention headquarters will be at the 
Pfister Hotel, and the sessions will be held in the hotel con- 
vention hall. 





TAKING PLACE OF SOLICITOR. 


The telephone is rapidly taking the place of the solicitor 
after local business. Instead of the runner who goes from 
house to house to drum up trade for his employer, the tele- 
phone is being used by many of the larger merchants who 
have especially engaged employes to keep the wires hot in 
their search for new business and in supplying the wants of 
old patrons. And the plan is working admirably. Many a 
merchant receives more orders through his telephone than 
come in over the counters. A Chicago man has built up a 
thriving business in this way. Instead of sending solicitors 
out each morning to the residences of desirable customers, 
he employed a couple of bright, intelligent young women to 
solicit orders over the telephone and to carefully enter all 
telephone messages. He now says that these two telephone 
clerks soon had a greater volume of business entering his 
establishment than any of his competitors could control. But 
he never made the mistake of having his clerks use both 
telephones at the same time for outgoing calls. He en- 
deavored to always have one telephone door open so that 
customers could enter and make known their wants. And 
his instructions to every one in his employ are: “Responding 
promptly tc a telephone call is only common courtesy; and 
courtesy, even to a telephone caller, may pay a very hand- 
some profit.” 





TO ENCOURAGE INDEPENDENT PLANTS IN 
ALASKA. 


Representative Cushman believes that the building of tele- 
graph and telephone lines in Alaska by private enterprises 
would follow the passage of a bill which he introduced in 
the House of Congress on January 12, granting the rights 
of way for such lines. Mr. Cushman’s bill for this purpose 
is as follows: 

“That the secretary of the interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and empowered, under general regulations to be 
fixed by him, to permit the use of right of way through 
the public lands and reservations, for whatsoever purpose 
established, in the district of Alaska, by any individual or 
association of individuals who are citizens of the United 
States or who have declared their intention to become such 
citizens, or by any corporation organized under the laws of 
the United States, or of any territory or state, for telegraph 
or telephone purposes, to the extent required for the con- 
struction, maintenance and care of such line, not exceeding 
twenty-five feet on each side of the center line thereof: 
Provided, that such permits shall be allowed within or 
through any reservation only upon the approval of the head 
of the department under whose supervision such park or 
reservation falls; under such conditions, limitations and re- 
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strictions as may be deemed proper, and upon finding by 
him that the same is not incompatible with the public in- 
terest: Provided, further, that all permits given hereunder 
for telegraph and telephone purposes shall be subject to the 
provisions of title 65 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and amendments thereto, regulating rights of way 
for telegraph companies over the public domain, said laws 
being hereby made applicable to such telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. 

“That within two years from the date of such permission 
the telegraph or telephone lines authorized shall be com- 
pleted and actually used for the purpose contemplated by 
this act; but if the permission given to any applicant shall 
involve more than 200 miles of line, then 200 miles shall be 
completed and actually used during the first two years after 
the date of such permission, and 100 miles thereof in addition 
during each subsequent year. If such right of way be 
abandoned, or if no substantial work be done thereon in 
good faith during two consecutive years, all rights under 
said permission shall be at an end, and the land shall not 


thereafter be subject to such right of way, no further act on 
the part of the United States being required. If it shall be 
shown to the satisfaction of the secretary of the interior that 
the parties have in any way failed to prosecute the enter- 
prise in good faith and with due diligence he may at any 
time revoke such permission. 

“That upon the filing of satisfactory evidence of the 
completion and use of the lines within the time allowed the 
secretary of the interior shall confirm such permission as an 
easement. If such easement shall at any time thereafter be 
abandoned, or if it is not used in good faith for the purposes 
authorized for three consecutive years, such easement shall 
be at an end, and the land shall not thereafter be in any way 
subject thereto, no further act on the part of the United 
States being required. There is hereby reserved to the 
secretary of the interior the right to revoke, amend or sus- 
pend such permission or easement upon satisfactory showing 
made to him of any violation of law or the regulations made 
in pursuance thereof, or of any injury done or likely to be 
done within any reservation.” 








A Convenient 
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This instrument is the result of an attempt to design a 
galvanometer for elementary work. The requirements set 
were: that it should be reliable, accurate, quick-acting, 
direct reading, portable, and capable of being constructed in 
the humblest high school laboratory. The result seems to 
justify the expectation that the instrument may prove useful 
in advanced, as well as elementary, work. Comparing it 
with the Weston milammeters, it is at least as accurate, can 
be read as quickly and easily, and has the same resistance for 
a given sensibility. It has the disadvantage that its indif- 
ference to outside magnetic disturbances, though great, is 
not complete—on the other hand, it costs far less than a good 
commercial ammeter, and has other less fundamental ad- 
vantages, 

No one feature of the galvanometer is new—indeed, the 
combination is, in a general way, such as follows naturally 
from an application of the reflecting principle in a field 
where an adherence to the old-fashioned tangent galvano- 
meter type with needle and pointer has effectually prevented 
the development of satisfactory instruments. The reflecting 
galvanometer, on account of the smaller deflection used and 
the greater radius of the scale, does not require so careful 
centering of the needle, and hence a simple instrument is in 
this respect as good as a very expensive galvanometer with 
a pointer. The short needle is more quick acting. The 
shortness of the needle and the smaller deflection combine to 
give a small displacement of the poles of the needle; the 
diameter of coil necessary to make the instrument obey the 
tangent law is thus very much reduced, and from this fact 
follow several advantages. First, it becomes convenient to 
use a movable magnet system of two needles, with poles 
oppositely directed, such as are universally employed in sen- 
sitive astatic galvanometers. The fact seems to be often 
overlooked that this arrangement is valuable for securing 
freedom from magnetic disturbances in less sensitive instru- 
ments also. The use of this kind of a magnet system, which 
by itself would be astatic, requires, of course, the addition 
of a control magnet. Second, the small coil renders it pos- 
sible to make the resistance several hundred times as small, 
for the same sensibility. In practice, it is better to sacrifice 
some of this gain and make the coil more powerful, corre- 
spondingly increasing the magnetic control. In this way 
we keep the needle under the action of comparatively strong 
forces, and thus obtain a freedom from the action of con- 


vection air currents inside the case which is quite as im- 
portant as freedom from magnetic disturbances. 

Freedom from both magnetic and mechanical disturbances 

is thus promoted by the use of a control magnet. In addi- 

tion, such a magnet renders it 

! very easy to regulate the sensi- 

bility of the galvanometer so that 

the reading is given directly in 

4 some accepted unit. A third ad- 

\ vantage is that constancy which 

\ can be secured in a modern lab- 

\ oratory only by being independ- 

ent of what is by courtesy called 

the earth’s field. The ability, 


aM lai fy also, to use the instrument in any 

%, // desired position regardless of the 
points of the compass is often a 
decided advantage. This advan- 
tage is limited, however, by the 
fact that the absolute sensitive- 
ness varies by a fraction of one 
per cent in different orientations. 

For the magnet system the 
Weiss form has been selected, 
in which there are two ver- 
tical needles, each end of the 
combination having two unlike 
poles, belonging to different 
magnets, but acting like the 
two poles of a horizontal mag- 
net whose length is equal to the distance between the two 
needles. Such a system has practically permanent astatic- 
ism, and is far easier to construct than the usual form, espe- 
cially for a novice. The needles actually used are 1.2 mm 
thick and 43 mm. long, placed 8 mm. apart (see Fig. 1). 
The weight is about a gram, which gives stability. The as- 
taticism is so good that, with the control magnet producing 
a field equivalent to about eight times that of the earth 
exerted on each pole, the maximum disturbing effect of the 
actual earth’s field usually causes a deviation of about four- 
teen minutes of arc. Better results might be obtained, for 
the assembling of each system took only two or three min- 
utes, and consisted in laying the needles, as nearly parallel 
as could be judged by the eve, on two strips of mica, and 




















FIG. I. 
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jastening them there with sealing wax, applied with a warm 
nail. It would require, however, considerable skill and more 
patience to approach the above result by building up a sys- 
tem of the ordinary type. 

The damper is a horizontal wire, 4cm. long, turning in « 
shallow layer of clean kerosene. Air and magnetic dampers 
are out of the question for portable galvanometers with fiber 
suspension, on account of the very small clearance required 
if they are to be effective. Che damper here described, how 
ever, is more than a mere substitute. It 1s in many 
preferable even for stationary instruments. It is easier to 
nake, never requires adjustment, is not disturbed by dust or 
lisplacements of the galvanometer, and suffers far less from 
‘onvection currents than an air damper. 


That the old fashioned 


respects 


ealvanometer has 


tvpe of tangent 
iften been preferred to the cheaper, more accurate, and more 
ficient mirror galvanometer is perhaps, mainly due to the 
ollowing reasons: The slowness of the reflecting galvano- 


neter when damped in the usual way; its greater 


sensitive 


ness to disturbances ( when used in the “earth’s field”) and 
he trouble that fiber suspensions give by breaking. It has 
ust been shown that the two first considerations are alto- 


gether in 


favor of the mirror instrument, when it is prop- 
third difficulty has been avoided 


suspension from a small spring, which weakens the effect of 


rly made; the bv hanging 
shocks, and by using a bundle of eight silk fibers instead ot 
ne. The such a bundle, I cm. long, produces an 
ltogether negligible error. (It may be worth while to call 


that it 1s not the amount of the torsion, 


torsion oi 
tention to the act 
ut the extent to which its effect varies from 
roximately equal amount of magnetic control, whic 
¢ calibrated instrument. ) 

ralvanometer direct reading, the 


ile is bent to a curve such that distances measured along it 
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S ee 
radii are drawn two 


circum 


ual to the propose scale distance: 
grees apart; these radii are extended bevond the 
rence as follows: 


\ 2 i 6 8 10 12 lt degrees from A 
d 00c2 W008 vor] 0036 . 0055 .0ORS OLOR of the radius 

At 16 18 20 23 21 28 deyrees from .1 
d -0143 | .0183 | .0227 0274 0527 .04140 of the radius. 


\ smooth curve, CAB, is drawn through the points thus 
cated. The readings will be proportional to current with 
niform scale divisions of any length. The zero must be at 
‘, and the scale distance equal to OA. 

These numbers were determined by triangulation, using 
ix-place tables. Three different systems of triangulation 

rave concordant results. 


The scale is read by the double mirror system. A small 


stationary mirror, either below and behind or above and in 
ront of the swinging one, gives an image of a line some- 
If the mirror nearest the eve is thin, 


vhere on the scale. 


this line appears to come close up to the scale as seen in the 
mirror, and thus serves as an index. Since the eye is in 
focus ior both images at the same time, this arrangement 
dispenses with a telescope. .\t 25 cm. scale distance, divis- 
ions 2 mm. long can be read to tenths. A telescope is 
decidedly preterable, however, for those who have learned 
to use it without undue effort. Wiuth a telescope 13 cm. long 
one can with much greater ease read millimeter divisions, 
thus doubling the range of the instrument. 

There are two coils of the Helmholtz type, each 4 cm. in 
diameter. The ratio of magnet length to coil diameter is 
hus 1:5. With this ratio, and with each half of the scale 
subtending an angle of 28°, the greatest possible error due 
to irregularity of the field is about 1/2.000 of the length of 
the scale.’ lig. 1 shows the magnet system with suspending 
spring and fibers, hemispherical mirror, and damping wire, 
The upper piece of mica is behind the mirror. The 
dotted circle shows the size of the coils, and the small dotted 
squares shows the position of the stationary mirror. For 
y of one milliampere there may well be twenty 

which should have a resistance not ovet 


{ 


a oe 
Tuli Size. 


a sensibilit 
turns in fl 


I onm.,. 


e coils 
COIS, 


he writer has used one of these instruments for a great 
variety of work. Its coils have 160 turns, 3 ohms resistance, 
and the reading is in tenths of milliamperes, with shunts 
for milli- and centiamperes. A calibration showed no error 
ereater than .oor the length of the scale. The instrument 
is not necessarily quite as accurate as this, since there may 
been errors in reading, or in the standard resistances, 
greater than any observed—still, an instrument whose inac 
curacy cannot be detected through the use of a good resist 
ance box is good enough for many kinds of work. Even 
more gratifying than the accuracy, however, are the quick- 
ness and the certainty of the readings, which, in comparison 
with the generality of even excellent galvanometers, are 
very striking. 


Nave 


Most of the features above described are already familiar 
n other instruments, or are such that their advantages can 
he readily estimated. A fluid damper, however, seems often 
to be considered liable to cause large errors through surface 
tension effects. 


Otherwise, such dampers would prove valuable—they are 
practically indispensable in a portable reflecting galvanometer 
and would greatly improve many existing instruments, to 
which they could he easily applied. To test the magnitude 
of the surface tension effects, a magnet system was observe 
in which they were made 2,500 times as great as need be, bv 
making the damper attachment very eccentric, and by mov 
ing the wall of the containing vessel to and fro through « 
space of 8 mm., which gives 64 times the variation of dis- 
tance that would occur with a damper centered to within .5 
mm, and turning through an angle of 14°. Not the slightest 
effect was observable in a telescope half a meter away. The 
inagnet system weighed 40 gin., and its time of vibration was 
.25 second. Increasing the time to seconds would make the 
system 1,600 times as sensitive to disturbances, but the sub- 
stitution of a well-made damper would evidently more than 
offset this. We may say, then, that the surface effect may 


‘Half this error is that inseparable from a perfect Helmholtz 
galvanometer, and the other half is the error which would result if 
the true distance of the coils were one millimeter in error. (There 
is an even chance that the two errors may oppose each other.) The 
unavoidable error varies approximately as the fourth power of the 
ratio of magnet length to coil diameter, the other, as the square of 
this ratio, and also as the square of the ratio of the error in dis- 
tance to the coil diameter. Hence if the diameter of the coil is 
increased the gain in accuracy will be as the fourth power of the 
ratio of increase, but if the magnet is made shorter the gain will be 
something more than the square. “Error” here means, as is appro- 
priate for an empirically calib-ated instrument, the greatest dis- 
crepancy between readings, which is far less than the variation from 
the reading of a very short magnet, the quantity which is given in 
the usual formulas. 
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be made negligible for any magnet which is heavy enough 
to need such damping at all. The fluid in this case was or- 
dinary kerosene, and the diameter of the containing vessel, 
7cm. The necessary diameter can readily be found by trial 


in any particular case. A horizontal wire is better than a 
vane, in that it allows the use of a very shallow layer of 
fluid. Convection currents are much smaller in such layers, 
and waves, if any occur, are more quickly damped out. 
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Properties of Hard Drawn Copper Wire. 
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The great strength which is obtained in hard drawn cop- 
per wire (of over 65,000 pounds breaking strain to the 
square inch, which is very close to ordinary iron), with over 
six times better electrical conductivity than iron, with its 
almost complete immunity from oxidation and corrosion, en- 
suring a negligible depreciation, and its small electromag- 
netic inertia as compared with iron, are qualities which have 
made the use of copper wire very important to telegraph 
and telephone companies, and to meet the necessity of sys- 
tems of communication requiring more rapid signals than 
Morse, the value of copper wire to telegraph companies for 
overhead construction will still be very greatly enhanced. 
But the full value of such wire, particularly its mechanical 
qualities, can only be secured by its most intelligent and 
careful construction and maintenance, from the fact that 
the strength of the wire lies entirely upon its surface, and 
that to secure the utmost tensile strength the wire has to be 
tempered to the verge of brittleness. 

When telegraph wires were first strung upon poles, the 
length of the spans, the distance of wires apart, and the sags 
given, were decided purely by mechanical and financial con- 
siderations. The length of span having been fixed to require 
as few poles per mile as possible, the sag was restricted to 
such a distance that the wires would not swing together in 
the wind. Modern construction has been determined largely 
by the same consideration. An exception was made by the 
\merican R: ipid Telegraph Company and the original Postal 
Telegraph Company, several years ago, in placing their 
wires farther apart to obviate the effects of electrostatic 
lateral induction, but on the discontinuation of the rapid 
systems then used by these companies, the intermediate space 
on the arms was used for other wires, and within 
recent years the tendency has been to place the wires still 
closer together, and this has become possible by reason of the 
shortening of the spans by a greater number of poles neces- 
sary to support the increasing load of wires. 

Notice was early taken by engineers of the temperature 
effect upon wires, as it was found that when they were put 
up in a high temperature, with but little sag, that they would 
snap during cold weather, so the engineers furnished for- 
mule according to which sags should be given to wires of 
different lengths of span when erected at various degrees of 
temperature. 

It is shown by Mr. John Gavey, the engineer-in-chief of 
the British Postal Telegraphs, page 336, volume thirty-one. 
of the Journal of the Institution of Electrical [:ngineers, 
L.ondon, that a hard drawn copper wire, when under a very 
slight stress, acquires a permanent set if the stress be main- 
tained sufficiently long, and that a wire nearly No. 12 B. 
and S., with a breaking strain of 490 pounds. loaded with 
110 pounds, recovered its original length upon removal of 
the load if if was not continued too long, but if the load 
was kept on for twenty- four hours a permanent elongation 
of one-sixty-fourth of an inch in three days and three-sixty- 
fourths of an inch in two weeks. It is shown that hard 
crawn copper wire will not respond to its natural elasticity 
after being loaded for a few hours, and that the elasticity 
has been killed, so to speak, or the wire fatigued and its 
natural elasticity disappears. 

I erected on May 7 last a new No. 9 B. & S. hard drawn 


Cross 


“quire as much strain to break such a piece of elong 


copper wire, between fixed supports, 124 feet I inch apart, 
with a sag of four inches, which equaled a stress of about 
231 pounds, or roughly one-third of the breaking strain of 
the wire. The temperature at the time was sixty-five de- 


grees [‘a2hrenheit. On July 10, temperature 102 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the sag was eleven and one-eighth inches, and 
later in the day, at ninety-three degrees Fahrenheit, the sag 


was nine and three-eighths inches. On August 6, at a tem- 
perature of sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit, the same as when 
the wire was erected, it showed a sag of nine inches, or five 
inches in excess of the sag that was given it when first put 
up. A new hard drawn copper wire has a natural elasticity 
which permits it to elongate a very trifling amount (about 
one-tenth of one per cent), when under not exceeding two- 
thirds of its normal breaking strain for a short period oi 
time, but when the strain upon the wire, or the period of 
time increases, then the wire permanently elongates. 


When a short piece of the wire has been placed under 
stress te the limit of the breaking strain, of about 670 
pounds, for a No. 9 B. & S. gauge, it breaks, and the two 


pieces measured will be found to have sustained a permanent 
elongation which, according to the temper of the wire, 
veneraliy ranges between one and two per cent, and a piece 
of the wire. 150 feet long, when subjected to a strain of 67¢ 


pounds, at the same rate of elongation, would stretch from 


eighteen to thirty-six inches before breaking. If such an 
elongation were possible to take place between telegraph 
poles, it would allow the wire a sag of nine feet or over. 


wire may be permanently elongated 
elongation, and it will re- 
ated wire 


Hard drawn copper 
nearly up to its maximum limit of 


as if it had never been stretched. 

What actually happens, therefore, seems to be this: Sup- 
a wire, when new, is given a sag of nearly seven and 
three-quarter inches, between poles 150 feet apart, at eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit, the wire then has a stress of about one- 
quarter of its breaking strain and the length of the wire is 
150.0072 feet. Should the temperature fall sufficiently, this 
wire will contract so that it will be subjected to a very 
heavy strain which will cause it to elongate unless the wire 
contains weak spots or kinks or places that have been slight- 
ly abraded or indented at the tie wires, in which case the 
wire will break at such weak points. 

When this is the case the weak spots in the wire will, of 
prevent it from becoming permanently elongated 
elongates upon the poles, as dem 
Should the wire have no unusual 

‘ak spots it will elongate sufficiently to prevent the stress . 
the wire raising to its breaking point. It is evident that i 
linemen were to adopt the practice of taking up the sags ‘ 
cutting out pieces of wire, that the time would soon arrive 
when the wire had stretched to the limits of its natural elon- 
cation and would break under the first stress imposed by 
low temperature or other cause. 


p¢ Se 


course, 
beyond what it naturally 
onstrated by Mr. Gavey. 





lhe Russian and German postoffices have arranged to con- 
struct a telephone line between Berlin and St. Petersburg, via 
Edtykuhneu, on the German frontier, and Wilna, in Russia. 
The construction will begin in 1904. 
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Capt. W. L. Candee, joint manager of the Okonite Com- 
| pany, has returned from a short trip to Europe. 





G. Y. Stamp of Melrose, Kentucky, has bought the tele- 
phone exchange at Stithton, Kentucky, formerly owned by 
H. W. Bryant. 

W. I. Richardson, formerly assistant manager of the John 
\. Roebling’s Sons Company's branch at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been transferred to the San I'rancisco headquarters. 

W. .\. Booth, P. B. Davis and G. M. Cornett have formed 
i company with a capital of $10,000 to build sixty miles of 
telephone lines between Prineville, bend and Sisters, Oregon. 

W. S. Chase, sales manager of the National Acme Man- 
ufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, took passage Janu 
ary 16 for England and the continent on a business trip to 
cover about two months’ time. 

J. A. Gordon, formerly connected with the electrical en- 
eineering department of the Sterling Electrical Company of 
Lafayette, Ind., has resigned to take charge of the proper- 
ties of the Lipton Telephone Company, Lipton, Ind. 

Prof. I’. B. Crocker of the electrical engineering depart- 
ment of Columbia university, New York city, has sailed with 
Dr. M. J. Pupin for a short winter trip in Mediterranean 
waters, proposing to be back by the end of February. 

W. T. Jackson, western representative, was recently in 

hicago on an extended trip throughout the west, in the in- 
terests of G. M. Gest, the contractor of Cincinnati, New York 
Boston. While here, Mr. Jackson paid his respects te 
| ELEPHONY. 

\rthur W. Hoge of the Ideal Construction Company 
Lima, Ohio, was married December 30, 1903, at Morris- 

wn, Ohio, to Miss Lizzie Milner Day. Mr. and Mrs 
lloge will be at home after January 30, 1904. at Hopkins- 

ille, Kentucky. 

Chas. W. Zahm, engineer of the Empire Construction 
Company of Toledo, recently visited Chicago, Detroit and 

is home city. Mr. Zahm is now engaged upon construc- 

m work at Los Angeles and will return to California by 

ay of New Orleans. 


\ 


and 











The International Telephone Mfg. Company of Chicago 
has secured the services of Geo. H. Pierce, who formerly 
resented the Stromberg-Carlson Company in New York 
| New Jersey. Mr. Pierce will cover the state of Iowa 
th headquarters at Des Moines. 
11. M. Deavitt, analytical and consulting chemist and as 
er, with a large practice in Chicago, has taken the man- 
ement of the Chicago office of the Engineering Company of 
erica, 159 La Salle street. Mr. Deavitt recently visited 
w York in his company’s interests. 





George Finch of Escanaba, Michigan, owner of the Finch 
lependent telephone system, will extend his toll lines from 
lta county to Menominee and Cedar River. Mr. Finch 
intends to apply for a franchise to build a telephone sys- 
in Menominee in opposition to the Bell. 


. Hf. C. Hackney, formerly with the Standard Telephone 
d Electric Company, Madison, Wisconsin, has associated 
mself with the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 

; ring Company. Mr. Hackney’s headquarters will be at 


chester, New York, and he will represent his company 
the New England states. 

fT. L. Shippy of John A. Roebling’s Sons & Company, 
o has recently been ill with appendicitis, has recovered 


Fy. 
A 





and has so far convalesced as te be able to visit his office 
For his friends his return to health and strength has been 
one of great pleasure and all have joined with special hearti- 
ness in wishing him a happy New Year. 

i. E. Webster, formerly general manager of the Twin 
City Telephone Company, St. Paul and Minneapolis, is now 
manager of the Independent Telephone Company of Seattle, 
Washington. Mr. Webster has added nearly 1,000 new 
subscribers to his present system since assuming the man- 
agement of the company: last November. 

\. Frederick Collins has recently prepared three contribu- 
tions for the Encyclopedia Americana of the Scientific Amer- 


ican on telegraphy, wireless telegraphy and wireless tele- 
phony. He has also been a contributor to the Internationa! 


Eneyclopedia on wireless telegraphy. Some of his recent 
“popular” work for the New York Herald has been excel 
lent. 

Dr. L. Hathaway, of Reinbeck, Lowa, has a telephone in- 
strument which he carries in his buggy. If he wishes to 
telephone to the office or to any of his patients when in the 
country all he has to do is to drive under a telephone wire 
by the roadside and fastens a jointed wire to the wire above 
and in an instant has connection and can talk anywhere 
and to anyone within a radius of fifty miles. 

W. E. L. Gaine, general manager of the National (Bell) 
Telephone Company of Great Britain, accompanied by Mr. 
rank Gill, engineer-in-chief of the National (Bell) Tele- 
phone Company of Great Britain, is making a tour of the 
United States, inspecting telephone exchanges. The gentle- 
men were in Chicago recently in company with Herbert 
Laws Webb, who now makes his headquarters in London. 

G. W. Leyda has taken the management of the Evans- 
ville (Wis.) telephone exchange, to which place he has 
moved his family. Mr. Leyda comes from the tri-cities, 
Davenport, Rock Island and Moline, [llinois, where he 
spent several years in various positions with the Bell com- 
pany. Previous to going to Evansville he was connected 
with Independent interests in the tri-cities, and his many 
friends wish him every success in his new field. 

Winfield Scott, a farmer, of Anderson, Ind., president of 
a rural telephone company, has devised a signal for all pa- 
trons of his system in case that some one on the line is in 
distress or in need of help. Six long rings, followed by a 
short pause, and then six short rings, will mean to attract 
all parties on the circuit. TFollowing the general alarm sig- 
nal, the operator at the central station will then give the 
number of rings indicating the party at whose home there 
is need of assistance by neighbors. President Scott says that 
in case of fire, or a serious accident, or a person injured, a 
robbery, or something alarming, all persons on the circuit 
can be advised, and it is asked of all subscribers on the lines 
to respond to the alarm signals as quickly as possible. 





THERE ARE OTHERS, 


The Moville Citizen says that in that town lives a young 
man who has never spoken an unkind word to family or 
friend. He never spoke a falsehood nor indulged in any 
conversational gossip about his neighbors; never used pro- 
fane language nor indulged in the sinful practice of poli 
tics. He is the deaf mute—Harry Phillips. 

That’s nothing, we have a man in Anton who never hugged 
a hired girl, chewed or smoked, saw a passenger train, rec- 
ognized a friend, wore a pair of shoes, ate a square meal, 
slept a wink or laughed out loud. It is the “dead man” that 
holds the south pole of the telephone exchange on Second 
avenue. 





Enclosed find draft for $1.00 to renew my subscription 
to TELEPHONY. I am taking six telephone journals, but 
TELEPHONY has first place on my desk.—J. Sanford Buck. 
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\ecording to the present indications the International to secure and offer the best possible program and presenta- 
Islectrical Congress to be in sessioneat St. Louis, September — tion. 
12-17, 1904, will be one of the most successful tl hat has yet Petitions from the congress committee of organizatior 
wen held, both with respect to the number of edhesions and — and from the president of the American Institute of [lectri 
to the value of the transactions. cal Engineers have been filed with the department of state 
Up to date about 3,550 circular letters of invitations t at Washington, through the department of commerce 2nd 
oin the congress have been issued to persons or associations — labor, and the National Bureau of Standards, urging that the 
n North America. [rom these 875 postcard acceptance various forcign governments should be invited to appe‘nt 
f membership have been received. -\bout 350 similar cir official delegates to the congress. The lists of such delegates 
tlar letters of invitation have been recently sent to other te be invited are in accordance with the lists allotted to the 
countries. It is intended to issue in all about 5,090 invita various countries at the Paris © ngress of 1900 and the Chi 
n circular letters in America and about 6.090 in f reign cago congress of 1893. Including the United States, the lists 
‘ountries. [t is ex CON rise fifty-six 
pected that many [ a eeeirmmeaeesanm eames a - | official delegates 
persons will — | Information ha 
the congress, oth ; been received that 
1 \merica = an hese petitions 
abroad, who do not til Etecttirat Cn | have been grant 
expect to attend gute Myr tps nd that the state 
the sessions in Mt ml ye department on th 
louis, in order t a 17th of Decembet 
secure a COpy of 1903, instructed ih 
the transacti ns, St. Lours, 1901 liplomatic§ ¢ ficers 
which will 1 : f the Unite 
me and perhaps = States abroad t 
ae atenry of. Caldwell oe 
lumes Collee o 7 ©” _ tic to oreigt 
tion of fees ha Utd Lite vpertlid ¢7 fidiltatfiitte tet “he countries to lye 
ae 7 ‘ f ie sl , 
commenced, and Suteniational Electrical Congiwss of St. Louis, wu, represented at th 
— a poem he anid futtty dily fottid MVhie fit) te feriely vaivtlled a sseriler wills sali: . = 
will be forwarded sl Sha JP Ul HMHG wet  ilalcdsecns AMA DOOAMOMMC PIPED \rrange ment 
“ certificate f And Of FOCCOLTHY Vfi¢ frrinted CV API OMAOPD yf M/7 a Add by re heing mad 
nemb« rship. Lhe | lor Cossritller of eee oo ae ith a view to net 
ertificate is  cight iecting plans of 
incl one-half inches operation b e- 
by eleven inches in President Creagures General Secretary | tween the congress 
size and printed on | and electrical Cl 
heavy paper of ex- [_ > | cties and associa- 
eellent quality. <A _ a —s tions in varicus 
Nature re plic: of this certificate, without the signatures. parts of the world. Invitations have alreadv been exten ain 
shown herewith to the congress members to visit places of electrical inte 
Recently 28 special letters of invitation have been issued on the ] MUuTNeY to or trom St. Louis 
on behalf of the committee of organization to prominen The committee of organization of the congress consists of 
lectricians and electrical engineers, signed by the president Elihu Thomson, president; .\. Ee. Kennelly, general seer 
ind the general secretary of the committee, requesting pa tarv; W. D. Weaver, treasurer; Bion J. \rnold, vice -presi 
pers for the congress in the various sections. Of these 140 dent and chairman of exccutive committee: C. F. Scott, Dr. 
have been sent to foreign authors and 134 to American SS. W. Stratton, Prof, IT. S. Carhart and Prof. W. E. Golds 
authors. There has not been time to receive replies from —brough, vice-presidents. 
more than a few foreign authors, but twenty-one acceptances The following section officers have been ap po inted by the 
have up to date been received from abroad, and forty-six president and have already done much work in organizing 
weeptances from North .\merica. Sixty-seven papers are — their sections: 
thus already promised for the congress, and the number ts SECTION A—GENERAL TILEOR\ 
steadily increasing. \ considerable further number of invi- — Prof. I. L. Nichols. .............0..... Cornell University 
tations to contribute papers have yet to be issued. It is Prof. H. T. Barnes..............5....1 \icGill University 
hoped that the congress will convene with a full program in SECTION I-—GENERAL APPLICATIONS. 
each section, and that at least half of the papers may be from = C. P. Steinmetz... 0.0.0... 00... eee eee eee Schenectady 
foreign countries. .\ccording to the plans of the committee, Prof. Samuel Sheldon. .................20.0004 Brooklyn 
papers for the congress program are specially invited, but SECTION C—ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 
papers voluntarily offered will be submitted to the officers Prof. H. S. Carhart.............. University of Michigan 
of the sections to which the papers belong, and may be in- Carl Hering............... 0.00... .0 00 ce ae, Philadelphia 
cluded in the program by invitation at their request, if the SECTION D—ELECTRIC POWER TRANSMISSION, 
subjects are desirable, and if the schedule allotted to each Mr. C. F. Scott.............. 0.0.0... eee eee Pittsburg 


section will permit, it being the desire of the section officers Dr. Louis Bell.... 0.0.0.0... 0.00.2 ee eee Boston 
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lea of the Bell methods in Canada may he had trom 








; ' hy ; 
eport of the Un of Canadian Municipalities, which 
s recent convention at Ottawa handled the Bel! 
hout gloves, as evidenced from the following re 
f its « 1) telephone legislation 
| no | , Phe mn n the progran 
eration is the subject of telephe legislati TY 
1] ea 
1" Npol Ce e 1210N, 1 4 sure there 
kc he L1¢ 1 thr ub ct il i] in . the 
tien ) Sai l nat rde i ( ( ne d cus 
be 11 der to do so now 
Dr. Anthony Ochs (Re oft W: County) 1 ved Wi 
Tustic ire , ( 
( ( S his Unio1 , € 99 1 M cip 
SS la ] > | SS | ( the ( 1 
° d Vel 11] | i mp nt feature mad 
ns ] { ¢ 11 r\ in len ( np vy of 
1) CY T 1 ( messages if 1 I t¢ 
p ( l Allie iced s to mak COMpuUSOT 
y telephone company doing | s in Canada to nsn 
} o¢ eou ed rates, wl V Kx woul he ou 
¢ O] ] p pic Ot d: 
There are many other features which could be embodied 
the resolution, namely, the establishment of municipal 
phone systems such as Port Arthur and Fort William 
ve established, and also thx power of i a tlt _ 
ties belonging to the‘ Bell Telephone Ce mpany in certain 
ctions, as well as that of other telephone companies that 
y be in use. [| simply bring this motion forward to open 
iscussion and get the opinions of the members upon the 
TECL. 
Mayor Urquhart.—As | understand, the 


resolution reters 
to a special act passed this session. I think we might all 
with the terms of that resolution, but it seems to me 
much wider whole 
situation, which should be dealt with at some time 
his convention before it adjourns, and | know 
her this is the time should take up the who 
le questicn. 


Ir. Lighthall. 


re is a very question arising out of the 


)] One 
\“\ hen Wwe 


That is the understanding of the com 


| second the motion, Mr. Chairman. 
(Fort William ).—Mr. Chairman, there are few 
Dominion of Canada that have 
step with respect to trp sige ownership than the 
William and Port ae ag situated at the 
f lake navigation. fy you will pardon me, I would like 
ike a few minutes of your time in explaining the situa- 
The town of Fort William in 1897 appointed a citizens’ 
nsider the lity of installing an electric 
and water works system. This committee reported 
rably, and within six months of the passing of the by-law 
light and waterworks —— were installed 
town grew rapidly, and in a vear the electric light plant 
to be increased by an expenditure of $20,000; and, al- 
igh that was only three years ago, we have this vear to 
case our electric plant by an expenditure of $40,000. We 


iayor Maxwell. 


Lr, Dyke 
in the taken a more 
1 


1 


1mce 


towns of [ort 


nittee to c feasal 


clectric 


have found both the water and light systems good paying 
from the beginning, and our citizens are proud of 


s they get and the splendid service they have. 


systems 


ciation to the telephone matter, which is the 
, the Bell Telephone: Company has 
‘ort William and Port Arthur some ten or twelve 


1 ; 
discussiol 


years. its service — the last seven or eight years was 
scarcely worth the name of a service. Private individuals 
and also the councils of | by th towns appealed in vain for im- 
provement in the service, and about a year ago the tw 

wns appointed a joint committee to consider the advisabil 


of installing a telephone in which the rates for 
the two towns were to be the same, and the class of teleph ne 
vas to be alike, and, excepting that each town owned and 
its own section, it was to be a joint system, as far 
as free exchange, quality and rates and other matters were 
concerned. We installed this system about December last 
and our people are very much pleased. Unfortunately Fort 
William had a reign fire in March last, and the telephones 
were established in a very combustible building, and it de- 
stroyed the enor fa We were out of business for 
sixty days, but we erected a fireproof building, installed 
new central equipment, and got into operation again all 
within sixty days. The Bell Telephone Company never had 
more than 115 telephones in each town. Although municipal 
ownership in telephones has been in existence scarcely more 
than a year, and Fort William was out of business and seri- 
ously handicapped for two months, Port Arthur has 325 
telephones and Fort William has 300. The tariff which we 
charge is $12.00 a year for residences and $24.00 a year for 
business purposes. We expect at the end of this year a 
revenue in each town of $5,000. About $4,000 will operate 
the plant successfully and carry all its indebtedness, and will 
about $1,000 a year for expansion. We consider 
this a very good showing, and it is very encouraging. There 
is, however, another side to this question, as we see it, 

which is exceedingly discouraging. We find the Bell Tele- 
phone Company trying to hinder us in every way it can. 
For instance, it distributes free telephones, and even makes 
a canvas of our citizens, telling them that if they will accept 
the Bell telephone it will not cost them anything for a year. 
You can understand how hurtful that is, because, while 
the very great majority of our people are loyal, you will find 
here and there a man who thinks he is being complimented 
if he is offered something for nothing; but I am glad to 
say we have only a very few of that class of citizens— 
perhaps fifteen or twénty. Now, it seems to me that this 
tree telephone business is a matter that ought to be capable 
of being suppressed by law. 

\nother matter in which the Bell company is capable of 
giving us considerable trouble is in misrepresentation. 
Doubtless some of the gentlemen here have seen from time 
to time, in the great newspapers of our country, little para- 
graphs setting forth the statement that municipal ownership 
in Fort William is a failure, and especially so in relation to 
the telephone system, and this statement has been published 
widespread to the great annoyance of cur systems. 


system, 


onerated 


leave us 
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Mr. Lighthall.—And paid for. 

Mayor Dyke—Yes, and paid for. I wrote a letter to the 
editor of the Toronto Globe, and I have a copy of his reply 
here before me, in which I referred to this statement. He 
wrote me in reply a letter saying that the matter about which 
! complained was a paid advertisement. Now, gentlemen, 
when a great monopoly like the Bell Telephone Company will 
resort to such tactics, and will pay as an advertisement for 
statements that tend to put a municipality in disrepute as to 
its fnances and management of municipal systems, you can 
see to what length it is prepared to go in order to maintain 
a very unjust monopoly. 

In addition to this, it interferes with our legislative mat- 
ters. I found, in looking over the matter, that there was one 
littic weakness in the agreement between the two towns. 
There was nothing stated as to each town being obliged to 

repair, and that they should not have 
the privilege of selling without the 
and so we got a bill before the legislature, stating that ni 


1] 
1 


ling or leasing its system 


kee p its system in ¢ 


+ ; 4 +1 - 4 
consent of the other town. 
y ither 


d have th 


] 1 4 > 
liberty of si 


town shou 


without the consent ot the majority of electors entitled to vote 
on that question in both towns. Now, would you believe it: 
lhe Bel! Telephone Company had one of the largest lobbies 
iwainst that little bit of legislation in the provincial legisi!a- 
ture last spring that couls possil ly be fOt up and it was onl 
by just a little tor sight that the matter was YO through al 
ull. J happened to get tl er through the bills « 
tee we al into the hor before e bell « pal : 
awal the fact | then it could not be withd1 ! 
into this 1 ter o1 ( t] 1 th out 
te] pl 11¢ SYVStC1! \ i] n h n eve Sicte \ | 
the 1} l] rel hie ] er 1 bal W t bh prepa ad ft 
sustain ourselves for having put ourselves in tl position 
Wi ot go back now on matters whi pertain 1 oul 
civic rights as « el Che Bell Telephone Company keep 
a large staff of officials and men in our town regularly. It 
has them thei ow and for nine months since we installed 
our own system, they remain there doing everything tl.ey 
can in the way of misrepresentation and speaking disparag- 


ingly of everything the town does in connection with its 
telepli Tics, 

Now, I want to say this. We want to 
control of « and | am sure that is a matter 


which appeals to every municipality in our entire Dominion 


hav . 


ir own streets, 
and whatever legislation or expense is necessary we should 
be willing to put it up, in order that the municipalities shall 
have complete control of their streets. (Hear, hear.) 

\nother thing is that we want admission to the railway 
stations. I want to express here the very great pleasure of 
the Councii of Port Arthur and Fort William that there 
should have gone to the Dominion house the amendment to 
the Railway Act this year, and we hope that amendment will 
pass safely through the senate, so that it will become law. 
Here is an anomalous position for towns to be in. Fort 
William is practically a railway town, but to-day the munt- 
cipality of Fort William and Port Arthur cannot have their 
telephones placed in the railway stations and freight offices 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, neither in Port Arthur or 
Fort William. I am very glad to say that the Canadian 
Northern has permitted our telephones to be placed in its 
offices, but the Canadian Pacific Railway says it has an agree- 
ment with the Bell Telephone Company which shuts out all 
other telephones from the system. Now, the amendment to 
the Railway Act which went through the House of Commons 
was to the effect that where a municipality has its own tele- 
phone system and applies to a railway company for adimis- 


sion, and is refused admission, it should then apply 
to the Railway Committee of Parliament, which has 
power to order the telephone admission into the 
railway offices. We hope that some steps will be 


taken here to-day, or during this session of the union, that 
will see that the Bell Telephone Company is not permitted 


to kill that amendment in the senate. It is the very life of 
our existence, as far as our telephones are concerned. Many 
of our merchants have to send a special messenger, or go 
down on their wheels, or drive to the freight sheds or rail- 
way station, and they do this rather than use the Bell tele- 
phone, because this amendment to the Railway Act is in 
progress, and we are hoping that it will become law, and 
as soon as it is law we will apply to the railway company, 
and if it does not admit our telephones, we will be down 
here five hundred strong, if necessary, to see that the Rail- 
way Committee orders our telephones into the railway offices. 
so that we may not be under that disability. (Hear, hear.) 
[ hope, therefore, that this session of the union will take the 
matter up, and see that some arrangement will be made to 
stiffen the backs of the senators, so that they will not weaken 
on this matter, but put it through. 

Then there is another matter that is looming up before us, 
and that is the right to connect our system with the long 
: far there has been no long-distance 


and Fort William, but the Dell 


distance system. Thu 


telephone at Port Arthur 


Telephone Company, scenting the danger that is ahead of it 
by the action of these two towns, has ur r construction a 
long-distance service. It has gone out westward towards 
Winnipeg about twenty-five miles. Now t we want is 
the right to use that long-distance telephone servic 
fair tariff, and that the Bell Telephone Comy cann ay 
‘We won't take your messages.” We S e that righ 
at a fair tariff. 1 think also that this subje eals to every 
municipality 

here aré number of other things I w ike to speal 
yf. I think it would be a good thing (although scat 

yplies to us, as we have gone to the « ns f installing 

r n systeil) tha municipa 1¢e@Ss ve the io] 
expropriate the Bell Telephone Ce herever operating 
f the municipality wants to put in 1 WI ster [ think 
be l ( ( SCDd it We | l ql e sore DS to se¢ ] if 
every municipality in the Dominion is appealed t » Join 
the union, in order to make us that much stronget I know 
I would not object to spending three or four weeks around 
my own district, say. from one hundred to three or four 
hundred miles, in order to lay before the different municipali- 
ties the advantages of joining the union, because I am sure 
we would only have to ask for any either the 


y fair thing of 
Provincial or Dominion Parliaments and we should get it 
because of the power behind us, for after all what takes with 
Parliament is the number of votes you can command. 

[ would therefore strongly urge that the members discuss 
at length these disabilities I have outlined. We own our own 
street railways in both towns; we own our electric light and 
water works systems and our telephone service, and we are 
bound to remove any disabilities from them, so that these 
ereat utilities of life can be furnished in as cheap and efficient 
a manner as possible to the public in the towns in which we 
live. (Applause.) 

Mr. Lighthall.—In the meantime, gentlemen, the mover 
and seconder have altered the motion a little to make it more 
general by adding the following clause: ‘That the Domin- 
ion Government be urged to bring in a General Telephone 
Bill, which will fully protect municipal rights, and that the 
Executive be empowered to press this resolution to a con- 
clusion.” 

The Acting Chairman.—I presume, gentlemen, that dis- 
cussion on the subject is now in order. 

Mayor Urquhart.—Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the city of 
Toronto, a little over a year ago, undertook to contest the 
right which had been assumed by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany to enter upon the streets without the consent of the 
municipality. The Bell Telephone Company was incorporat- 
ed by Dominion Act passed in 1880, by which, in so far as 
certain poles were concerned—forty feet and under—it 
claimed to be entitled to enter upon the streets of any muni- 
cipality, and put up poles and string wires without the con- 
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sent of the municipality. Two years later it appeared to Dominion of Canada come to the conclusion that the only 
have some doubt regarding the constitutionality of the act proper solution of these difficulties with the companies 
and.the powers conferred upon it, and applied to the Legisla- controlling public utilities upon the streets of any city, town 
ture of the Province of Ontario for an act confirming the or township is that the municipalities themselves should con- 
act passed by the Dominion Parliament. The act was so con-  troi it—(hear, hear)—the sooner we will put an end to all 
firmed, with certain amendments. After a careful perusal these difficulties. 

of those two acts, the conclusion was arrived at in Toronto The methods and perhaps the argument of the Dell Tele- 
that the contentions of the company were not correct; that phone Company are peculiar. A great many complaints 
under the Ontario Act, which our counsel advised us to be were made recently regarding the very poor service that 











in force, the Bell company had no right whatever to enter has been given us in the city of Toronto. The replies given 
upon the streets of any municipality without the consent were to the effect that the poor service was not the fault of 
»f the municipality being first cbtained. We entered an ac-_ the co mpany, but the fault of the city. The company said 
tion to support this conention, and the matter was heard be- that the inadequate service was the fault of the city, because 
Mr. Justice Street, one of our strongest judges on the the city had prevented the company from putting in proper 
ntario bench, and he decided in favor of the city of Toronto equipment and erecting a proper building. The reason 
iolding, briefly, that the Ontario Act was in force, and that given for that was that the city of Toronto had opposed the 
notwithstanding the Dominion Act, the Ontario Act gov- getting an increased issue of capital stock, which would have 
srned, and that it was the clear intention of the Ontario Act enabled the company to put up the buildings required. The 
o forbid the Bell Tel lephone Company carrying bg poles or facts of the matter were that the Bell company came to 
vires along any street without the consent of the municipal- the Dominion Government here with a proposal to increase 
y. The Bell Telephone Company appea led from that de- rates, not only in the city of Toronto, but in the city of 
ision to the Court of Appeals, and the matter was argued Montreal, and I think that with that proposal it had also a 
rly a year ago. The Court of Appeals reserved decision. request to increase the capital stock of the company. ‘We 
nly last Menday the court’s decision was announced, and came down here and opposed the increase of rates, and we 
fect of this judgment is to reverse the judgment of Mr. were able to prevent the increase of rates, and the other bill 
stice Street, and to hold that the Dominion Act is in force, did not go through that year, and now the company seeks 
| that, so far as poles and wires ar sis cage the Bei! to biame the city of Toronto on account of the poor service 
Telephone Company has, under the Domini \ct, abso- which we are having. 
right to enter upon the streets of any municipality in [ think notice should be taken by this convention of what 
Dominion of Canada. The judgment of the court, how- occurred in the eastern part of the county of York, and the 
is not unanimous, Mr. Justice Moss and Mr. Justice western and southern part of Ontario, last spring and win- 
holding that the Dominion Act is in force, that the ter, when to some extent the same question came up which 
pany's application to the Ontario Legislature for a \ir. Dyke raised here to-day iy sat entrance into the 
firms act did not affect the powers conferred upon railway station of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
by the Dominion Act, and hold that by section 92, sub- I suppose you are all aware that an gpheoe was made in 
ivision 10, of the British Ne rth America Act, the Dominion that case to the Criminal Court to construe the arrangement 
arliament had the right to incorporate and to confer these — which had been entered into between the Bell company and 
vers upon the Bell Taauen: Company. Mr. Justice the Canadian Pacific Company, which gave the Bell com- 
arrow practically adopts those judgments, but he does it pany a monopoly of telephones in the stations of the Ca- 
ith a limitation. The effect of his judgment is that he is of | nadian Pacific Railway, and it was held by the judge of the 
nion that the Bell Telephone Company has the right to county court of the county of York that the matter was not 
nter upon any street, but that the city has the right to say one which came within the jurisdiction of the criminal code. 
hat street it shall put its poles on and string wires upon; I think we ought to endeavor in every way we can to support 
¥ 


hat is, the city may perhaps control the right of location, these municipalities in fighting for this right. This was the 
ut the city shall not unreasonably oppose the location of the case of a local telephone line of twenty-five subscribers, all 
ine which the Bell company requests. Mr. Justice Mac- of them farmers, I believe, who sought, for their own busi- 
aren dissents from his colleagues, and practically upholds ness interest, to have connection with the Canadian Pacific 
he judgment of Mr. Justice Street, perhaps with a slight Railway station in their neighborhood. This was refused, 
nitation. He holds that the Dominion Parliament had the and the line they had erected at their own expense, and for 
ight to pass the act it did, but that the Bell company, hav- their own convenience, was to some extent rendered useless, 
ng come to the Ontario Government seeking a confirmatory or, at all events, it was not of the same importance to them 
t is bound by the terms of the act as passed by the Ontario as if they had that railway connection which they should 
egisle ature, and that under the terms of this act it has no have had if the rights of the municipalities and the rights of 
ght to put up poles or string wires along any street with- other companies were properly protected under the Bell 
” the consent of the municipality first had and obtained. Telephone Act or by general legislation. 
e practically coincides with Mr. Justice Street. I think the last point taken by Mayor Dyke is a very im- 
\s the litigation now stands, we have Chief Justice Moss portant one—the question of expropriation of the Bell Tele- 
nd Mr. Justice Osler against municipal rights; we have phone Company’s plants in the various municipalities in the 
Ir. Justice Street and Mr. Justice Maclennan in favor of the event of the municipalities desiring to expropriate them. It 
unicipalities, and we have Mr. Justice Garrow partly one strikes me the true solution of the telephone matter is the 
ay and partly the other way. I have no doubt that the one mentioned in the report of the secretary, that the Gov- 
y of Toronto will carry this case to the Privy Council for ernment should own the long-distance lines, and that local 
ie purpose of having a final determination. (Applause. ) municipalities should own or control the local exchanges. 
é I was delighted this morning to hear the remarks of the If we had the Dominion Government owning all long-dis- 
aver of Fort William, and I think the towns of Fort tance lines, then the difficulty suggested by Mayor Dyke’s 
Villiam and Port Arthur are to be congratulated, not only experience at Port Arthur and Fort William could not have 
y this union, but by all the municipalities of Ontario, for any piace at all. Then, if the local lines were owned or con- 
, he magnificent stand they have taken in supporting and trolled by the local municipal authorities, or by a local com- 
aintaining their rights, and also for the magnificent ex- pany controlled by the municipal authorities, we could our- 
iple they have given to the other municipalities of the selves see that we received adequate and proper service. 
iunicipal ownership of those public franchises. (Ap- These questions are becoming more important every day, 
lause.) I think the sooner the various municipalities in the and I think the sooner the municipalities unite upon a 
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questions that will come before the union, th« 

obtain those rights to which, as representing the municipali- 
, we believe we are entitled. (Applause. ) 
\ld. Barelay (Winnipeg ).—I would just 
lew words to what has been said on the iniquitous way in 
Bell Felephone 
throughout the 


policy 1n regard to this question, as well as upon some other 
sconer we will 


ties. w 


151 ; ‘ ld 
Lie tO add a 


1 
which the Conipany has used the pe ple 


ng breadth of the countr 
had it very forcibly put upon us in the west, and while | 


adnured thi wns of Port Arthur and Fort William for 


their endeavors and their success, [ think that this union 
should also ¢ ‘press ILS appre ition of i Si 1] plac < litle 
farther west, which s the first to enter opposition against 
the Bell Telephone Compa in the west [ ref h 
town of Neepawa, which |] had its teleph : 

the last tou al vh public vnershi | is 
been the « e of tl people there uking thi 

tave of it | Ip] ie St} nol t] na ( 

Dyke, and al those of Mayor rquhart, th his cot 
f10n houl nake the ( pl nN ter the 

hot and hard pressure nimen 
ernment. Wit ( 12 11¢ ( hon 

not so very much concern with reear { ( 
telephone system falling into the hands of the government as 
{ am interested in the short-distance teleph 

the hands of the people of tl different municipalities 
Surely, if the different municipalities would « lx 


\rthur and 


with a strong foot u 


lal and Neepawa, and c¢ 


Bell ‘Telephone Company, as 
1 


they have done, the Bell Telephone Company 


to stay in the race, and would have to 


for the short-distance telephone as well as the long-distancs 
one. Another thing is, if we had the whole of the short 
distance system under municipal control, the government 
would be bound to put in a long-distance telephon I am 
only too glad to tter has been 


hear that this telephone ma 
| 


. ° 1 Llane! 1°er +1 ~+ 
brought so strongly and so clearly, on account of the fac 
that Winnipeg at present has a sub-committee appointed fc 
the purpose of carrying out, as soon as possible, tl sol 
. te] + 44 .] han » | : | 11 71 +1 s haw 
control of ts Own telephone usiness. Nay Say they Nave 
gone so far as to have offers from different companies 
. ++ { we ‘ : . ; +1 
for putting in the system, and we can easily read between thx 
lines of the offers that we can put in a system at half th 
rates charged by the Bell company, and have a surplus lef 
for extension ( \pp S¢ ) Chat be iv thre ( ( \\ < l 


a union, should leave nothing undone towards 


municipal contro! of the telephone system. In Winnipeg we 
1 . a. "3 1 1 
would have more trouble in municipal control of telephones 


because Winnipeg is the greatest place in the whole continent 
of America for using the telephone system. At present they 
lave n wer than thousand five hundr elephone 
for a population put down at 42,3 but whi s now, | 
1m sure, close up 70,000, and, if the rates were apropos 
the number ot telephones would be three times tha | 
strongly urge upon the u the necessity of giving a s 
ten o whateve1 uni desi1 S rt peco 9 l 
( of the phone s L ¢ ( that W: nip 

short tim vill apply e union r your bes fforts t 
help tl hit o] \ h cl ec WW h th i \ ] esent 
n hand with resp her installing tl v1 ten 
ir expropriating th f the Bell Telephone ( n 

\ld. Ros () va OO" hat we a he f \ 
nec » the 1 {101 rl this unio ses 1 
he Di ( V¢ ( tt special desirabi tv of leg sia 
On tI ( l hnunicipa V i ) CXP!I pri ( a | ( il ele 
phone vithin its limits.” If we have tl pow 1¢ 
teleplhy buse is possib Without that power we have 
no che ipon the telephone service We may make ar 
rangements with any company for telephone service ; we mav 
irrange about prices, and when the contract is made and the 


price is established we have no power, and I doubt whether 


in such a practical 


vou can get power to enforce a 


manner, 


The prices may remain the same, but the 
service deteriorate. I think we ought to be able to say to the 
Bell Telephone Company, or any company for that matter: 
“Tf your service, or your’ prices, are not satisfactory, we will 


good system. 


buy you out at a fair price.” 


Now, sir, in the course of discussion during the past ses- 
sion of Parliament of this telephone matter, deputations 
from several cities waited upon the Minister of Justice, an 


i 
7 hat « $417 he r - Wtativ - reral lar . ) 1304 
at tha necting the representatives Of several targe munici- 


1344 i174 ] ] , slit +] sanNicinalitie 117 
alities pointed out the desirability of the municipalities hav- 


ine power to expropriate the Bell telephon { vithin 
Ing power lo expropriate ti cll telephone system within 
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1 ] 1 ] ] VrOr1lt nt he hee A 
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(Galt ).—It appears to me that the res 


1 , 1 4 * = aa = 

lution, as first offered, covers all we expect to reach at this 
tim The Bell telephone system, through its long system 
of connections, has got to be a national undertaking, in 


j : F art and 7+ wu Wd , : lx 
local system is a part, and 1 would be simply 


; : ..s i.° ‘| = 1] ea 
mpossible to have municipalities here and there all over 
that vast system expropriating a link of the chain, and 


es . =. 6 ° a — : Seer : 
making use of 1tin its own way without due consideration to 
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: + - 4 “ “4 
interests of the whole, 


and I agree at once with the idea 
'rquhart, of Toronto, that before anything can 
: ; ; 
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it 
be done in this matter that will be of practica 
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municipality, 10 will be necessary to settle the whole question 
~ ° ° ¢ s* . “114 nes , 
from beginning to end. It is impossible undertake it 
otherwis« You are not sure that the municipalities are a 


ee : 
their various 


inicipal limits. One might and another might not. 


ft er ‘ +awm 
exp1opriating systems 


within their 
L be- 


lieve the long distance telephone is a matter of great 1m- 
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portance to the country, and at this present moment, accord- 
view of the question, I fail to see how it is pos- 
ible to have the long-distance system operated in a local 
Se a ae 2 See ae eaeteee a Sages ao at 
nicipanty aiongs with 10Cai mterests——now e€ rates will 

he managed, and other difficulties overc ! think the 
iayor of Toronto has laid down the proper principle, that 
there should be some grand central idea to radiate around 
ither than taking it up piece-meal, and each municipality 


unde r 
practical in 


acting on its own account, conditions entirely dissim- 
what we den l. There 

reach the 
for legis is‘is a 
is most unfortunate that the enterprising people 
li \rthur had so much difficulty, 
and it does seem to me that surely, in this free Canada of 
ours, there is a law that will protect any community against 
ler published in the press of the province, even if they 
were paid for it; but it would seem to me that we can 
scarcely redress a grievance of that kind in a meeting of this 
[ am not sure we are going along the right lines 
I am afraid we are in a 


must be land. 
ist be nothing that will appear absurd w 
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ion, because tl serious 


character. 
in urging the expropriation idea. 
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field where we would be very liable to be turned down as 
being impracticable. I would rather go just a trifle slower, 
and clear the work as we go along, and, if possible, in some 
emphatic way, draw the attention of the government to the 
idea of government ownership of that which is national or 
provincial in its character, and leave the control and opera- 
tion of the local systems and the profits therefrom in the 
hands of local companies. 

Mayor Urquhart——Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who 
has just spoken must have misunderstood me. I am quite in 
accord with Alderman Ross’ resolution in favor of expro- 
priation. What I said was, that I thought the true solution 
was local ownership of local exchanges and government 
ownership of the long-distance lines, and, to urge that plan, 
we must have the power that Alderman Ross has just cited 
—we must have the power of expropriation. 

Alderman Mundy.—yYes, but must go 
You certainly could not local ssa 


together. 
and not 


they 
expropriate 


have control over long-distance plants at the same time. 

Mayor Urquhart.—But if we had the right of expropria- 
tion, we could soon obtain rights over the long-distance 
lines. 

Mayor Floyd (Cobourg ).—There is a matter I would like 
to mention in connection with this resolution; that is, | 
think something might be done to assess telephone plants 
in towns. There is one asset of the com] any which _ can- 
not touch in making our —— and that is the tel phone 
itself. here are a hundred and fifty or two eandeed tele- 


phones in our town, but we cannot assess the telephones; and 
[| would like a clause put in the resolution, that, if you are 
going to appeal to Parliament to have any change made to 
cover that point, that telephones could be assessed as well as 
any other plant. 

Mr. Lighthall—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as having 
had a good deal to do with the telephone legislation during 
the last session, | would like to make a remark or two on one 
or two of the points brought forward. One is that expro- 
priation is not one of those things on which all the parties 
interested in that legislation could agree. It might be pos- 
sibly brought forward in some form which all the munici- 
palities concerned could agree upon, but I think it would 
be wise to ‘leave that to some future period, at least 
in the hands of the general executive. The executive, I 
think we can say, acted in a conservative and, at the same 
time, in a progressive manner. We seemed after all to re- 
ceive the support of the different contending parties on this 
question, and the motion itself, to leave the matter in our 
hands, would be the best form in which it could be placed 
for action. It allows us to move flexibly, and according to 
circumstances, to obtain the very best we can for the muni- 
cipalities. If we introduce individual plans, we run some 
risk of difference of opinion and running against obstacles; 
but if we are asked to do the very best we can to obtain 
all we can in favor of municipal control and right, I think 

is the best form of resolution under the circumstances, as 
he telephone situation now exists. 

\lderman Lebeuf (Montreal).—I am sorry to say that 
am not of the same opinion as our friend Mr. Ross, of 
ttawa. I think it would be going a little too far to ask to 
xpropriate the Bell Telephone Company. I would suggest 

that we try to get from the government the means of rem- 
dying the difficulties and the power to say, “You are charg- 
ng too much; we will examine your books; we will exam- 
ine what it is costing you to operate your system, and what 
it cost you to keep it in repair, and we know you are making 
so much profit, and that it is too much, and we don’t want 
you to charge more than such an amount. And, moreover, 
you have been injuring such and such a city, and we want it 
stopped.” Let the Government have its hand upon the tele- 
phone companies the same as it has its hand upon the rail- 
vays. There is no doubt that the railway companies at times 
injure private and public property, but we do not think of 


expropriating the railway company simply because of pos- 
sible injuries that may be caused to certain municipalities. 

Mayor Roger (Peterboro). —The subject we have before 
us is probably as important as any this congress will have to 
deal with. Quite a variety of opinions have been expressed, 
and several amendments to the resolution have been sug- 
gested. If it is in order, 1 would move, by way of amend- 
ment, that, before voting on this matter, the original motion 
and amendments be referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions for consideration. 

Mayor Urquhart.—I second Mayor Roger’s motion. 

Mayor Cook.—It makes no difference who-the owners of 
the exchange may be so long as there is an understanding 
that the business shall ie interchanged. No one suffers. I 
presume arbitrators would be appointed, and the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, or any other company for that matter, 
would receive full and adequate compensation for the busi- 
ness taken over from them. 

Any member of this convention who has studied the Inde- 
pendent movement in the United States—and the Independ- 
ent movement is far ahead of the monopoly in the way of 
business to-day—will realize that by this interchange of busi- 
ness on the part of these several companies considerable ad- 
vantage will accrue, and we all know the gigantic success 
that has been made by these Independent companies on the 
other side of the line. If we cannot get from the Parliament 
of Canada the right to expropriate the local sy stem—ii we 
are going to make a success of the telephone business—if 
we cannot get the powers of expropriation from the govern- 
ment, then I for one am in favor of the open door, so far as 
competition is concerned, in order to get ahead of the monop- 
oly from which we have had to suffer for years. 

‘I want to say that I am satisfied that every municipality in 
Canada will sympathize with the city of Toronto in the judg- 
ment which was given the other day. We in Ottawa are 
almost in precisely the same position as the city of Toronto. 
We allowed our agreement with the Bell Telephone Com: 
pany to lapse six months The Toronto agreement 
lapsed six or seven years ago. As yet we have not re- 
newed it, and do not intend to renew it until we can get 
something far better in the way of rates than we have had. 
[f the city of Toronto proceeds with its appeal, which I sin- 
cerely trust it will, to the highest court in the land, I hope 
and [ think we all hope for the vindication of municipal! 
rights that Toronto will be successful in the end. 

Alderman Ross.—l1l will withdraw my amendment in or- 
der to let the main motion go through, but, as I think it is 
important we should have a prono uncement by this meeting 
upon this principle of expropriation by municipalities, I will 
move a main motion on that subject. 

Dr. Ochs.—We find opposition to the expropriation idea 
arising only from the Montreal delegates. Now, I under- 
stand that they have two telephone companies operating 
there—the Merchants’ and the Bell companies. They have 
never had difficulties, and the ——— of a monopoly such 
as we have, where we have just the Bell company to deal 
with. They hardly know the extremes to which that com- 
pany will go when it has a mOROREY. 

Mr. Lighthall.—I think we might all consent to boil the 
motion down to the last clause, and pass it by way of com- 
promise, namely, “That the Dominion Government be urged 
to bring in a eeneral telephone bill which will fully protect 
municipal rights, and that the Executive be empowered to 
press for this conclusion.””’ We need not mention the ex- 
propriation idea. Carried unanimously. 

Alderman Ross.—I now move, seconded by Aledrman 
Campbell, of Halifax, as follows: “That in the opinion of 
this union the Dominion Government should provide legisia- 
tion to enable any municipality to expropriate any local teie- 


ago. 


phone system, the government to retain control of regula- 
tions and rates for interchanges of service between local 
systems and long-distance lines.”’ 
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If the government passes any such legislation it would be 
optional entirely on the municipalities to take advantage of 
it. This power is a power designed first of all to enable 
municipalities to make fair bargains, and if fair bargains 
cannot be made, then to enable them to buy out the Bell 
company at a fair price. Alderman Lebeuf knows perfectly 
well what kind of prices are given in the case of municipali- 
ties and companies. They are always very liberal. So that 
when we propose to take possession of the Bell property, we 
propose to pay a high price for it. Alderman Lebeuf has 
mentioned the hardship of killing or buying it out, but he does 
that every day with respect to private land owners who are 
expropriated. Why are they expropriated? For the public 


good. Private interests must be subordinated to the public 
good. (Hear, hear.) If the Bell company were simply a 
local system, nobody would dream of expropriating it. 
Now, the question arises what is the difference between 


the Bell company and cther interests. The difference is that 


the Bell company’s ramifications extend throughout the 
whole country, but if its long-distance lines are the best 
paying property it has, you don’t hurt that property. This 
motion of mine is simply to give any municipality the option 
of buying cut the company. There is another consideration, 
and that is, that the company is going to lose if we do not 
get such a power of this kind. We have a mandate from the 
citizens to establish'a municipal service. If we were to puta 
by-law before the electors next January, to spend three hun- 
dred thousand dollars they might vote it, and then what 
would happen? We would have to set to work to establish 
a rival system and sooner or later the Bell company would 
be the losers. What we want to do now is to be able to ex- 
propriate the company and give it full value for its system 
Certainly the country will not stand the Bell monopoly for- 
ever, and there is sure to be trouble. 

The motion was then referred to the committee on resolu- 
tions, and the meeting adjourned. 
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Concerning Wireless Telegraph Transmitters 
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slightly 
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insulation, etc., the transmitter, a condition inevitable at 
the start of a new art, when ap vine at hand is entirely 
such as the physics laboratory can supply, and when a 
of minor details and refinements are neglected—conditions 
which alone distinguish between the experimental laboratory 
work and actual engineering achievement. 

The rapid damping of the transmitter oscillations are due 
chiefly l‘irst, that from losses due to radia 
tion from the antenna (which are considered useful and 
necessarv); and, second, to losses resulting from leakage, 
heat and dielectric hysteresis, which are certainly detrimental 
to an extent little appreciated. Of leakage from the antenna 
there will always be a certain amount. Thorough insulation, 
especially at top of the mast and from all guy ropes, cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. If the antenna is connected to 
the resonator, or feeding circuit, inductively, whether by 
transformer or auto-transformer linking, the static potentials 
excited therein are slight compared to what result from the 
old method of attaching antenna and earth wires d:rectly to 
opposite sides of the spark gap. By the newer method, 
therefore, the problem of adequate insulation at the base of 
the antenna, where this enters the station house, is greatly 
simplified, for one may place his hand directly upon the bare 
antenna wire without shock or injury. At the top of the 
antenna, however, we have by the inductive connection with 
the resonator circuit greatly amplified potentials, due to the 
fact that by such arrangement the oscillating character of the 
disturbance set up in the antenna causes a marked potential 
loop at the upper or open end of this oscillating wire; and 
by successive reflections of the current there, without change 
of sien, potentials several times those found anywhere in 
As a result the insula- 
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insulants here, and surface insulation is the controlling 
factor. 

Mechanical reasons render it advisable to use steel guys 
for the past, but if these be completely insulated from the 


antenna the leakage them through dz — air, and, indirect- 


ly, by currents induced in them, render it necessary to cut 
these guys into several short lengths, vtec together by 
strain insulators (ropes with dead eyes or porcelains), and 
to most carefully insulate from earth at the bottom. In 


damp weather rope, especially if untarred, is but little better 
than wire. 

If the air is mcist or a heavy fog prevails the invisible 
brush leakage from the antenna into this semi-conducting 
medium gives the effect of a large fictitious capacity be- 
tween antenna and earth, greatly increasing its natural period 
of oscillation and requiring readjustment of the constants 
of the closed resonator circuit, if it is intended to keep this 
and the antenna circuits in syntony. But worse than this is 
the fact that this apparent additional capacity is largely fic- 
titious, and, as a leakage, represents a large hysteresis loss, 
not recoverable, but producing additional damping to the 
oscillation. The same phenomenon exists, often to a greater 
degree, in the condensers themselves. In any Leyden jars 
or glass plate condensers in air vivid brushes are observed 
extending for an inch or more at the edges of the tinfoil 
At these portions of the glass, especially if this latter contain 
any lead, a surprising amount of heat is generated, showing 
clearly that considerable losses of energy there exist, and 
unless the glass is the best of flint a further loss in dielectric 
hysteresis exists. 

The glass condenser in air is generally preferred by ex- 
perimenters for the very reason that these brush leakages, 
while they also cause an additicnal capacity over what ordi- 
nary static measurements will show, act as buffers for the 
impulsive high-potential charging of the condenser and save 
the dielectric from puncture. It is well known that a Lev- 
den jar filled with oil is far more liable to break down, and 
especially so if the outer coating also be covered with oil or 

paraffin. When the condenser is placed in an oscillating dis- 
etn circuit, containing inductance, the potentials devel- 
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oped at the edges of the tinfoil are often several times that 
of the charging current (due to heating up and reflection 
of the charges there from resonance effects), and this effect 
becomes greatly exaggerated with the oil condenser. But it 
is just this resonance which is a sine gua non in syntonic 
working, and it is wrong to allow brush leakage, with the 
creat damping resulting, to save the dielectric. The correct 
practice calls for a suppression of all brush losses at every 
cost, and to employ oil or condensers otherwise sealed and 
suffici iently bulky to give requisite safety with capacity. 
\nother bad element is the chain usually anes in the 
ianae n jar. After a little usage this becomes badly eaten 
up, and frequent small sparks are observed between its links 
and where it contacts with the tinfoil; I have sometimes 
known the chain to be actually burned in two. So aggravat- 
ed do these faults of the Leyden jar become with much usage 
that it is in 1p ssible to measure the period of oscillation of a 


‘ircuit employing as condenser a battery of old jars. The 
foil frequentiy starts away from the glass, allowing all the 
losses and trouble frem a gas dielectric. All in all, the time- 
onored Leyden jar, one of our dearest heirlooms from early 
physicists, is the element employed in wireless telegraphy 
hich 1s least suited to its task. Yet it is well-nigh univer- 
sally advocated on account of its strength, convenience and 
apness when applied to small installations. 
he amount of inductance existing in a battery of Leyden 
*s, when these are connected up as closely as possible is 
surprising and little recognized. In fact, I may Say that a 
enser disché irgin: Sp eriodicaily from lack of induc ‘tance 
n its discharge circuit does not exist. For high frequen 


inductance in the foil themselves is sufficient, 


leads thereto supply the rest. In a 


she ets of 
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in he spark gap and 


of, say, ten Leyden jars connected in parallel I have 
hat the exact method of connection is of the utmost 

ance. ior example, if the ten be connected in one 

v, the spark is not so violent, large or #0 so cracking a 
sound as when the jars are bunche Z The best arrangement 
is in a circle, with leads from all of the oe of exactly the 
same length. Otherwise we get a tendency for a series of 
lischarges from the several jars in turn, and not from the 
batteries as a unit Under certain conditions this littk 


detail of grouping and connecting the jars has made all the 
lifference in transmission of or failure to transmit signals. 
[t is these little deta exact disposition of connections, 
etc., which are so apt to be overiooked by those familiar only 
with ordinary electric currents that have so grave an influ- 
ence in wireless telegraphy, especially where syntony is 
attempted. The high-potential leads to the transformer or 
induction coil may sometimes have an influence on the oscil- 
lating circuit to which they are attached. To minimize the 
efiect choking coils, preferably of a spiral form, should be 
inserted in such leads close to the points of connection. 

The heating of the spark gap terminals, especially where 
alternating currents are employed for charging the con- 
denser, 1s a simple proof of the losses existent in the spark. 
The wider the gap the greater the loss is through heating the 
column of air. A simple method of reducing this gap, while 
maintaining the requisite high potentials, is to employ a 
series of small gaps between balls or disks of small curva- 
ture. When large power is employed (exceeding 3 kw.) 
it is well to provide special means for radiating the heat and 
constantly renewing the supply of coo! unionized dielectric. 
There is nothing in a liquid dielectric, but considerable is 
to be said in favor of the spark in air under’ pressure, as 
reducing sparking distances and allowing an especially sud- 
den, disruptive breakdown—a spark of high conductivity and 
slight damping 

With a I kw. transmitter it is easily possible to obtain a 
reading in a hot-wire ammeter, inserted in the antenna, of 
Over two amperes, and five to ten times as much in the closed 
oscillating circuit itself. This, with 20,000 volts applied at 


ile F 
1lS O1 


the condenser jars, gives roughly a calculation of about 70 
4 a ‘ . . , 
kw. This anomaly is, of course, explained by Hertz’s cal- 


culations of the amount of energy radiated from his small 
dumb-bell escillator. During a brief hundredth-thousandth 
of a second the energy put into the circuit at a I kw. rate 
is radiated at a rate enormously greater. The exact quanti- 
tative relations here are difficult of measurement; they in- 
volve the exact potentials of resonance, the damping and 
duration of the wave-train, the power-factor, time-coefficient 
of expansion of the hot-wire, etc. But the test is a clear and 
convincing demonstration of the enormous quantities of 
energy which a small transmitter is radiating and of the 
amount which the generator would be called on to supply 
could the much-desired undamped wave-train be obtained. 
[It is evident that a direct current source of high potential 
and relatively large output, with high-frequency oscillating 
circuit supplied as in the case of the Duddell singing are 
offers a solution. 

In view of the above considerations it is not difficult to 
point ou tthe fallacy in certain calculations which are often 
given to show the sensitiveness of a coherer or other wave 
which is influenced at 100 miles by one-half horse 
power or less at the transmitter. Their sensitiveness is in- 
deed remarkable, but if what such misleading figures seem 
at first sight to indicate would be little less than infinite— 
London Electrician. 
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THE LAST WORD. 


is a man who has broken the record in the matter 

of having the last. word with a woman. And he did it in 

such a neat way, too, that the woman’s sense of the ludicrous 

made her forgive pastéinjuries and averted from his head 
penalty. 

\ few days ago he was trying to get a certain telephone 
before 10 o'clock and the party was slow in answering. The 
man chafed and fretted and fumed and finally began to 
speak sharply to the telephone girl, who kept telling him 
that the party would not answer. When he grew too im- 
patient and too emphatic in his language the girl said very 
crossly: 


here 


a serious 


“Well, I'm trying to get them for you.” 
“Well, don’t get hot; keep on your shirt,” was his angry 
reply. 


The girl immediately called the chief operator on the line 
and told her what the man had said and left the chief to deal 
with him. 

“You have been very rude to the operator,” said the chief. 
“Such language is not permitted over the wires at any time. 
You will apologize to the girl right now or I will order 
your telephone taken out this minute.” 

“All right,” said the man, seeing no other way out of it 
“Put her on the line and I'll apologize.” 

The chief operator called the operator in on the line again, 
and left her to receive the apology. It came thus: 

“Are you the girl I told to keep her shirt on?” 

“Yes, I’m the one.” 

“Well, I’m sorry. You may take it off now.” 

And he hung up the receiver so quickly that there was no 
chance for a reply, even if the dazed young lady had been 
able to frame one inside of three minutes. 

First she was angry, then she began to laugh wait by the 
time the chief cut in again and asked if the man had apolo- 
gized she was ready to say, “Yes, everything is satisfactory 
now.” 

The man will not lose his telephone and he has learned his 
little iesson, which is all the girl wanted anyway. 





Telegraph offices have been opened at Booysen’s Rail and 
at Jupiter Rail, in the Transvaal, for the transaction of pub- 
lic telegraph business. An office, to be worked by telephone, 
has also been opened at Blinkwater, in Rhodesia, for tele- 
erams in plain English only. The name of the telegraph 
office at Gwanda Junction, in Rhodesia, has been changed 
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A MODERN EXPRESS SWITCHBOARD. 


Though the general principle of a mechanical self-restor- 
ing drop has been in use in a number of foreign countries 
as well as in the United States, for about ten years or more. 
and many forms and different styles have been evolved dur- 
ing that time, however, it is claimed there probably has been 
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ie I INTERNATIONAL ENPRESS SWITCHBOARD, 


none that has embodied in the construction of its parts as 
many new teatures and marked improvements as the me- 
chanical self-restoring drop (Express) switchboard recently 
put on the market by the International Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago. 

The International Express board, a front view of which is 
shown in Fig. 1, is designed both electrically and mechanic- 
The framework is 


ally along the most practicable lines. 
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made 


subscribers’ 


100, [50 or 20! 
lines to the operator’s position. The 
shown is arranged for 150 lines to the position. The cabinet 
is built of | the back of 
the cabinet 


section 


well-seasoned, 


quarter-sawed oak 
hinged panel doors. ‘The 


is provided with tw 
key-shelf is hinged so it may be raised to inspect the ringing 
and listening keys. This shelf is built of five layers of wood 
with the two outer and center layers running lengthwis« 
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the shelf and thre other two lavers running cross-wise, an 





FIG. 2. INTERNATIONAL COMBINED DROUS AND 


all securely glued together. The plug-board is 
ered with heavy belt leather, stained to match the wood- 
work. At the front of the board, at the bottom, is placed a 
brass foot-rail of neat and substantial design. 

The combined drops and jacks are mounted in strips of 
five on strong sieel plates, as shown in Fig. 2. 
supporting strips, with the drops, are mounted in the boards 
on a strongly built steel frame, securely fastened into the 
front of the board. The drop mounting strips are fastened 
to the steel rack or frame from the front of the board by 
heavy machine screws, placed underneath the stile strips. 

Fig. 3 shows a side view of the drop and jack. The drop 


‘| mounting-plate. 


These steel 


shutter is mounted on the front of the steel 
The back-piate of the shutter is constructed at 
with a part of its stock formed out to provid 


, 
the bottom 


a positive stop 
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FIG. 3. VIEW INTERNATIONAL DROP AND JACK 


tor the shutter t 
the jack. 

The drop coil is of the tubular stvle. 
on the base of the jack and is 


prevent its falling too far and covering 
The coil is mounted 

fastened with two screws 
The springs of the jack are of the best grade of German 
silver and are long and of very heavy stock. The springs 
near the front end rest against an insulated stop-pin which 
enables giving them a heavy tension even at their nominal 
position and insures a good, positive plug-connection at al! 
times, without bending the springs but a very small amount. 
This construction enables the use of a regular multiple 
switchboard plug with absolute safety. The springs are 
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imounted on the brass base and are firmly clamped with mica 
insulation by heavy machine screws. The combined drop 
and jaci are mounted on the steel mounting-strip by screw- 
ing the ferrule of the jack through the mounting-strip 
from the front of the board into the end piece of the brass 
jack base. This construction enable readily removing a 
drop and jack from the front of the board without disturb- 
ing the shutters. The iron coil shell is provided with a 
zuide-pin to form a guide to insure placing the coil in its 
oroper position at ail times and te also prevent the drop 
i improperly mounted or coming out of place. The 
lrops and jacks are perfectly insulated from the frame by a 
mica sheet, covering the back cf the mounting strip 
ind with hard rubber bushings for the jack ferrules and 
This gives the drop perfect insulation from 
ach other and absolutely insures induction and 
cross-talk. The shutter restoring trigger is mounted on the 
hase of the jack and is supported on a heavy German silver 

This compensating spring absolutely 
prevents the plug. when inserted, to fail to the shut- 


ter even after the restoring trigger and plugs become worn 
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‘Compensating spring. 


restore 


from heavy continued usage. 


The night-bell spring is mounted immediately above the 


storing trigger and is brought in connection with the night 
ell contact when the shutter falls and the restoring trigger 
raised. The night-hell contacts for each strip of five drops 
ire made of one solid brass strip, properly punched and 


formed and lead to the end of the mounting-strips at which 

small spiral spring to the 
which is mounted in the rear of the 
i. : EF dens "117 hic] ; “o171-1e 
hanks of drops. and which is provided 
th small hooks so that the night-bell circuit of each strip 
f drops may be readily disconnected f This 


a very substantial and reliable night-bell 


nt connection 1s made bv a 
mumon nigut bell strip, 


ard between the 


for testing. 
onstruction make: 
ireuit and enables conveniently making tests. 
hese boards are provided with the well-known Interna- 
al key, having all of the terminals of the key at one end 
so that they wired with one kev-cable and leave all 
f the springs contact points free for in 


spection. 


nav be 


und open and 


When sent out, these board 


ds are completely wired and fur 
with the preper cable 


ished for leading to distributing 
oard. 

The equipment, as a whole, is simple and has every de 
tailed part made of the very best material and constructed 
vith special tools and dies so that all like parts are uniform 

size, shape and form to enable assembling the complete 
quipment without filing any of the parts, which insures ac 
uracy of assembling and permaneney of adjustment. 


A NEW HAND BOOK OF DIAGRAMS, 


“Modern Wiring Diagrams and Descriptions” is the tith 
‘i a new handbook of practical diagrams and information 
or electrical workers by Henry C. Horstmann and Victor 
if. Tousley. It contains 160 pages and over 200 illustra- 
is full leather binding, with round corners and red 
dges. Size 4x6 inches. This little volume ought to have a 
‘large and immediate sale. It is not needlessly burdened with 
pictures of apparatus with which all electrical workers are 
iamiliar. It has no padding; it is all meat. There are no 
‘lementary rules. It starts from the first cover to show vou 
and tell you about diagrams, presuming that you already 
have some knowledge of the business. There are twelve 
diagrams of call and alarm circuits; twenty-eight meter cir- 
cuits; twenty-one motor circuits; seven primary battery cir- 
‘uits; seven telephone circuits; and innumerable others ; 
with wiring tables and illustrations. It describes the Wheat- 
stone bridge; tells how to test circuits and batteries. It is a 
practical pocket companion for electrical workers in general. 
Che publishers assert that money will be cheerfully refunded 


licns;: 


if the book is not all that is claimed for it. The price is 


fixed at $1.50. 


AUTOMATIC ADJUSTAPHONE. 


The Chicago Writing Machine Company, manufacturer 
of the \djustaphone, has arranged with the Automatic Elec- 
tric Company to apply the Adjustaphone principle to the 
desk telephones manufactured by the latter company. 

The accompanying illustrations show the Adjustaphone 
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ADJ USTAPHONE., 


principle applied to the automatic telephone. The combina- 
tion makes an exceedingly neat instrument, and is one which 
will undoubtedly appeal to subscribers as well as to man- 
agers of telephone exchanges. The Illinois Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, now installing an automatic exchange 














AUTOMATIC ADJUSTAPHONE, 
in Chicago, will furnish this type of instrument on all orders 
for desk sets hereafter. 

That the Adjustaphone principle is now well known is 
evinced by the many inquiries received from all parts of the 
United States, Canada and foreign countries, and it is evi- 
dent that the telephone fraternity regard the Adjustaphone 
as a practical, economical and efficient instrument. To those 
of our readers who are not already familiar with the Ad- 
justaphone, The Chicago Writing Machine Company, 87 
Wendell St., Chicago, will be glad to send its catalogue and 
other information regarding this unique instrument. While 
the company is working overtime to fill orders it will be 
glad to hear from all who are interested, and to give all or- 
ders prompt and careful attention. 
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W. C. Sterling @ Son, Monroe, Mich. 


A RECORD OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE CEDAR INDUSTRY 

















It is probable that the pole will long remain one of the 
most prominent and typical features of electrical develop- 
ment, and that the various public services, such as the trol- 
ley, the telephone, the electric light and the telegraph will 
long be insatiable in their remands for a support of aerial 
wires. In fact, even the wireless telegraph seems to run 
more strongly to poles, and big ones at that, than any of 
the precedent arts. The result is that one of the large busi- 
nesses closely allied to electrical applications is that of fur- 
nishing poles, and no one who has missed the chance to see 
them can form an accurate 


ing all along the different roads, getting out cedar, others 
going from one end of the railroad to the other picking up 
all cedar gotten out by small jobbers and owners. W. P 
Sterling is the firm’s superintendent, located at Alpena, 
Mich., who looks after their stock. All their contracts and 
sales are made through their Monroe office. 

The company has just completed taking inventory and 1s 
making plans tor the coming year’s trade. Pole prices are 
exceedingly low now; but the outlook is for considerably 
higher prices. There is not a legitimate profit in the busi- 

ness at the present prices 





idea of the magnitude of the 
pole yards, or the vast scope 
and extent of the pole plant 
in general, 

In this issue we present 
some views of the way cedar 
is handled by W. C. Sterling 
& Son, who are now in their 
twenty-fifth year of the cedar 
business. A quarter of a cen- 
tury is a long time to handle 
poles, and in that time they 
have built up a large business 
on a good financial basis. 
They have some customers to 
whom they have furnished 
poles all this time without 
missing a year. 

W. C. Sterling began get- 
ting out cedar and selling to 
the trade in 1880, and has 
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Cedar costs more each year to 
get out because it has to be 
handled more and producers 
have to go further to secure 
it. Rates are continually be- 
ing raised and cedar stump- 
age getting scarcer and more 
valuable. It is only a ques- 
tion of a few years when 
cedar stumpage will all be 
bought up by the cedarmen 
and rapidly cut. There is 
nothing to take the place of 
cedar for a pole. It is claimed 
to last longer, is lighter, and 
very strong. Michigan cedar 
is said to last longer than 
Idaho and so-called Southern 
cedar. This firm has just had 
a report from one of the larg- 
est cedar pole consumers and 











gradually built up a large 
business. The firm’s principal yard is located at Omer. 
Mich., on the Detroit & Milwaukee Railway. They 
have 50,000 to 100,006 poles sorted and piled at this yard all 
the time ready for quick shipment. They have yards also 
on the Perre-Marquette Railway, Michigan Central Rail- 
way, and a small yard at Monroe to fill “hurry up” orders. 
Their accumulating yards are all through Michigan and they 
are now starting a large yard at Bay City. There is prob- 
ably no better known firm in the northern part of the lowei 
peninsula of Michigan. They have an army of men worl 


they report that Michigan 
eedar poles by actual tests have by a big margin outlaszed 
Idaho and other cedars. 

In the illustrations herewith some of the methods of 
handling cedar are shown. Cedar camps are made in the 
heart of a cedar forest. Here men work all through the 
winter cutting the timber and getting it ready for shipmen: 
to the large sorting yards at different points. The method 
of handling it upon the great lakes is shown in the illys- 
trations. 











W. C. STERLING & SON’S CEDAR IN THE RIVER. 
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W. C. STERLING & SON’S CEDAR RAFT IN LAKE HURON 

















W. C. STERLING & SON’S CEDAR RAFT BEING TOWED INTO ITARBOR. 
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W. C. STERLING & SON’S YARD SHOWING SORTED AND UNSORTED CEDARS. 
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Morris Evecrric ComMpANy, Wilmington, Delaware, will 


upon request, samples of the Morris hard 
adapted for telephone wiring. 


be glad to send; 
fiber cleat, which is especially 





WALTER FE, 
City, is sending out 
the Hughes adjustable telephone bracket. 
be sent on request. 


manufacturing agent, New York 
leaflet illustrative and descriptive of 
This leaflet will 


SCOFIELD, 


Wirt 


Vie Cricaco lust AND MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, New York, Buffalo and Chicago, is sending out its 
new catalogue No. 15, in which is listed a complete line of 
fuses. Catalogue will be sent on request. 

ti Arwater Kent MANUFACTURING Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is sending out a booklet in which is listed auto- 
matic volt-ammeters, voltmeters and ampere-meters. This 


catalogue will be sent on request. 

Chicago, 
which 
selling 


I’. L. Suarer Company, 26) Dearborn street, 
is selling agent for the Perfect telephone disenfector, 
is claimed to possess many meritorious features. The 
agents solicit correspondence from interested parties. 
TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Rochester and Chicago, has recently contracted with 
Leach & McArthur, Chillicothe, Mo., for a 1,000-line visual 
signal generator call switchboard with 800 lines installed. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


G. M. Gest, Cincinnati, Ohio, the conduit contractor, etc., 
has issued a large and handsome calendar for 1904, the illus- 
tration on which is a double manhole built by him for the 
Louisville, Ky., Railway Company. The background card 
is a Pompeiian red. 

fue Evecrric AppLiANce Company, Chicago, IIL, will 
be pleased to send a descriptive circular relating to its latest 
ideas in telephones of all kinds. These circulars also give 
full details of the new Dinsmore automatic telephone for 
intercommunicatinge work. 


YESBERA MANUFACTURING Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
recently issued an attractive folder illustrating and describ- 
ing the company’s complete line of telephone booths. This 


advertising matter and prices will be sent 


upon request. 


and other 
compan\ 


folder 
by the 
MINIATURE AND Decorative LAMp Com- 
pANY, INc., New York and Chicago, is sending to the trade 
a folder describing Standard tipless lamps. The booklet is 
fully illustrated and may be had by application in writing 
to its New York or Chicago office. 


\MERICAN 


S. H. Coucn Company, Boston, Mass., will send upon re- 
quest full information concerning the company’s number 
50 style of compact telephone. This instrument is made in 
both series and bridging types and is meeting with favor 
among all classes of telephone users. 

Tue Barrp Time Stamp which is advertised in this issue 
of TELEPHONY is meeting with great favor among telephone 
companies as it is a very strong, durable and reliable instru- 
ment at a moderate price. The simplicity of construction 





enables the manufacturers to sell it at a much lower price 
than 


instruments of this character have heretofore been 


placed on the market and they absolutely guarantee it to give 


satisfaction. It is made by the Baird Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
THe SWeEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE Company, Chi- 


has recently issued an attractive girl calender which 
is one of the finest specimens of its kind we have seen 
The calendar will be sent free to anyone desiring it, provided 
this publication is mentioned when writing. 


cago, 


MANHATTAN ELEctRICAL SuppLY Company, New York 
and Chicago, is mailing to those interested trade price list 
“C” applying to catalogue 14. Those desiring both cata- 
logue and price list may obt iin same by addressing the 
company at its New York or Chicago offices. 

C.-\. MANUFACTURING Company, Austin, Texas, is mail- 
ing a booklet devoted to the art of wood preservation which 


is of considerable interest. A two-page illustration of the 
chemical works at Manheim, Germany, where C.-A. wood 
preserver is manufactured, is shown. The book will be 


mailed postpaid upon request. 


ILtLiNois ELtectric Company, Chicago, has printed ready 


for distribution an interesting book on the French volt- 
meters, ammeters, volt-ammeters and pole indicators, which 
will be sent to any one interested upon request. The com- 


will be giad to send its complete line of advertising 


to any one desiring it. 


pans 
literature 

THe STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, Rochester and Chicago, has issued a card folder 
devoted to semi-portable telephones for steam, electric and 
inter-urban railways. The folder is unique and contains 
cuts of late apparatus, together with a reprint from the 
Street Railway Journal on portable car telephones. 


THe CENTRAL Etectric Company, Chicago, IIl., reports 
a very gratifying business for the outgoing year of 1903, 


and asserts its belief that 1904 will witness still further im- 
provement and development of its already immense business. 
The company states that it will continue to push with vigor 
the samme specialties with which its name is already so well 
identified. 


STANDARD TELEPHONE AND ELEctTRIC ComMpANy of Madi- 
Wis., has placed its new series and bridging ringers on 
the market. They are very efficient and are meeting with 
very satisfactory sales. The trade is supplied with the new 
tvpes of ringers as well as their being used on all Standard 
telephones. A new desk telephone and switchboard will also 
be ready shortly. 


son, 


ELectric Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
is issuing a number of attractive advertising: folders, cards 
and booklets illustrating and describing the company’s com- 
plete line of telephone and electrical supplies. The latest 
folder is entitled “Yoking Our Interests.’ The entire set 
will be mailed by the company upon request, and make most 
interesting reading. 


EWING-MERKLE 


THe AMERICAN STEEL AND WirE Company, New York, 
Chicago, Worcester, Denver and San Francisco, U. S. A., 
is sending out its catalogue which contains a list of the com- 
pany’s products such as steel plates and sheets, telegraph and 
telephone wires, turned shafting, standard wire nails, woven 
wire fencing, electrical wires and cables, etc. The company 
will be pleased to send catalogue on request. 


STANDARD TELEPHONE AND ELEctTRIC CoMPANY, of Madi- 
son, Wis., has recently secured an order for a complete ex- 
change and line equipment for 1,000 lines at Guyaquil, 
Ecuador, South America. It has also lately shipped an order 
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of sixty telephones into Guatemala, to be placed in use on a 
large plantation. Present and prospective orders indicate 
that the spring business of the Standard will be largely in 
excess over that of 1903. 

Tue F. Bissett Company, 226-230 Huron'street, Toledo, 
Ohio, is distributing a number of bulletins for use in its per- 
petual calendar. These bulletins are descriptive of telephone 
supplies and specifications, as well as electrical supplies of 
all description. Any one who has started this perpetual 
catalogue should write for these bulletins immediately and 
bring it up to date. Otherwise the company will be pleased 
to supply any one desiring it with a complete catalogue. 


Tue S. H. Coucn Company, 156 Pearl street, Boston, 
Mass., manufacturer of telephone specialties, in a new folder 
describes the “Work Well” telephones. This is an intercom- 
municating apparatus, and is equipped with two and one- 
half inch gong, self-contained hook switch, three-point push- 
button switch, induction coil, twenty-four-inch cord, one- 
piece binding-posts, solid double-pole receiver, button type 
transmitter, with all connections soldered. This folder wil! 
be sent upon request. 

THe CENTRAL TELEPHONE AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, QOQ 
Market street, St. Louis, Mo., will be pleased to send its 
catalogue No. 18 to any one interested. This describes and 
illustrates telephone instruments and switchboards. In addi- 
tion to the complete listing and description of telephone ap- 
paratus manufactured by this company, there is shown a 
series of the exhibition buildings of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. This is a valuable souvenir, and will, no doubt, be 
greatly appre ciated Dv all who receive it. 

Ture Sruart-HowLanv Company, of Boston, Mass., is 
proud of its growth. Starting in a modest way four years 
ago, it has developed one of the largest supply businesses in 
New England. In order to impress upon the users of eléc- 
trical supplies the present size and importance of the concern 
it has issued a tasteful calendar, with a half-tone illustration 
on it of its present quarters. The stock which this enter- 
prising company carries of all kinds of supplies makes ‘it a 
most convenient house to do business with in its section of 
the country. 

Tue Evecrric AppLiANceE Company, Chicago, held its 
annual banquet on January 9. At this time a series of papers 


was read by the salesmen and heads of departments, dealing 
The taking 


with origin, care and shipment of an order. 
and shipping of an order would seem a simple matter. As 
developed by the papers read, it becomes evident that there is 
a large amount of care, knowledge and thought necessary 
to properly handle an order to the satisfaction of an up-to- 
date supply house and of a wide-awake customer. The 
Electric Appliance Company has surrounded itself with a 
splendid organization and a bright set of men, and is rapidly 
forging ahead in modern business wavs. 

THe SwepisH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE COMPANY, Ch)i- 
cago, has recently received orders for complete equipments 
from the following named telephone organizations: By- 
halia Telephone Company, Byhalia, Miss.; Graettinger Tele- 
phone Company, Graettinger, Iowa; Farmers’ Telephone 
Company, Bladen, Nebr.; Miller & Mt. Vernon Telephone 
Company, Miller, Mo.; Peninsular Telephone Company, 
Euseneda, Mexico; Tucumcari Telephone Company, Tu- 
cumcari, N. M.; Interstate Telephone Company, operating 
exchanges at Epsom, Odon, Montgomery and_ Elnora, 
Indiana. The Swedish-American Company is mailing out 


its new catalogues and if any one has been overlooked in 
the general distribution, they are requested to notify the 
above named company and they will be furnished with copy 


‘ticular instrument. 


of same, which contains a great deal of value to telephone 
men. 


F. B. Bapr & Company, 1504 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, western agents for the Weston Electrical Instrument 
Company, Waverly Park, Newark, N. J., distributed at the 
recent convention of the Interstate Independent Telephone 
Association a handy reference manual! for engineers. This 
book has been compiled by Charles E. Ferris, B. S., profes- 
sor of mechanical engineering at the University of Ten- 
nessee, and printed by the University Press, Knoxville, 
Tenn. The booklet contains a mine of information for busy 
men and engineers, and is one of the most useful souvenirs 
which has even been distributed. Those who desire a copy 
may obtain one free by addressing the company, and men- 
tioning this publication. 





W. J. Murpock & Company, Chelsea (Boston), Mass., 
are sending out a booklet devoted to the Murdock “Solid” 
receivers. In speaking of the receivers the company says: 
“Telephone manufacturers have long desired a receiver that 
could endure the rough treatment generally given this par- 
In the familiar hollow shell instrument, 
they suffered constantly from the loosening of the parts, 
from the cracking of the case, and worse than all from fre- 
quent changes of position of the diaphragm with relation 
to the pole pieces. This variation of distances made it im- 
possible to secure the best results out of the receivers and 
Was a constant source of complaint from the users. In the 
“Solid” receivers these defects have been remedied effective- 
ly. The metal parts of the receiver are molded solidly into 
the case, making the instrument not only practically unbreak- 
able but giving an adjustment that is absolutely unchange- 
able. The ‘Solid’? receivers are made in three styles. The 
first style “‘C,” a bi-polar pony receiver, with strong binding 
posts on the outside. In the second, style “E,” the binding 
posts are dispensed with, and the connections are made with 
the cord, by small screws, which are covered by a cap that 
forms the end of the receiver. In this style of receiver it is 
unpossible to receive a shock while using it, as no metal 
parts are exposed. The “Solid” receiver made up in watch- 
case form, is also of the bi-polar type, having the cord con- 
nections on the inside.” 





CEDAR POLE OUTLOOK. 





Usuaily the cedar pole business does not start up until 
about the first of March. The manager looks over his lines, 
gets his franchises, permits, etc., and very probably puts in 
his orders for wire, telephone cable, etc. The one thing that 
is Hable to escape attention is the buying poles. 

lf he could realize the much greater satisfaction of get- 
ting his poles shipped even a few weeks ahead of the time 
that he needs them, the pole business would be much more 
evenly distributed and every one would be happy. 

\s it is, the bulk of the business is crowded into the time 
when all kinds of coarse freight are just starting to move, 
and every one wants cars at once. The consequences are 
well known; every one has to wait. 

However, Maltby Lumber Company of Bay City, Mich., 
report that trade is already improving and if things keep 
up it will have done as much business before March 1 as 
it usually does by the 15th of April. Apparently its custom- 
ers are taking a step in the right direction. The whole 
affair is something like Christmas shopping—while the qual- 
ity of the stock shipped does not vary, “first come is first 
served.” The loss by waiting for a car of poles hung up in 
a freight blockade will pay a year or two interest on the 
money invested in the purchase of poles now instead of later. 





I would very much dislike to be without TELEPHONY and 
think all who are connected with an exchange in an official 
capacity should have it—D. H. Palmenter. 
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The Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio 


A New Telephone Manufacturing Concern 

















The Dean Electric Company has been incorporated under 
the laws of the state of Ohio for the manufacturing of tele- 
The officers of the new company are 


phone equipment. 


Samuel B. Rawson, president ; 
president and chief engineer; T. M. Brush, treasurer; A. E. 
Barker, secretary and general manager. 


with Mr. J. H. Gris- 
wold, are the incor- 
porators. Messrs. 
Rawson, Griswold 
and Brush are well 
known in the Inde- 
pendent telephone 
field, and are the 
founders and builders 
of a large number of 
exchanges in the 
states of New York 
and Ohio, among 
which are Albany, 
Schenectady, Cohoes, 
Niagara Falls and El- 


Mr. A. E. Bar- 


yria. 
ker has been in the 
Independent tele- 


phone business for a 
number of years, be- 
ing one of the en- 
gineers and builders 


of the Detroit and 
New Orleans ex- 
changes. In addition 


to this experience he 
has been for several 
years with the Kel- 
logg Switchboard and 
Supply Company, 
Chicago, Ill., in an 
engineering capacity, 
and finally had entire 
charge of the sales 
end of the business, 
with the title of sales 
manager. Mr. Dean 
has been connected 
with the telephone 
business for about 
twenty years and has 
been with the follow- 
ing companies: The 
Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Missouri, at 
St. Louis; the Union 
Telefonica Company, 
Buenos Ayres, South 
America; the Amer- 
ican Bell Telephone 


Electric Company, Chicago, and the Kellogg Switchboard 


and Supply Company 


of the new company is $300,000. 
In speaking of the future of the new company A. E. Bar- 
ker, the secretary, said to a representative of TELEPHONY: 
“It is our intention to manufacture everything necessary 
for the construction and equipment of a modern telephone 
Our engineering department will be under the 


exchange. 


William W. 


Dean, vice- 


These gentlemen, 





SB. Rawson, President. A. E. Barker, Secretary. 
W. W. Dean, Vice President. 
Treasurer. T. H. Griswold. 


OF THE DEAN ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


T. M. Brush, 


PERSON NEL 


Company of Boston; the Western a very large scale at the very start. 


neto apparatus. 
our product by the middle of April.” 


of the same city. The capital stock 


personal supervision of W. W. Dean, who, in addition to be- 
ing vice-president, will be chief engineer of the company. 
Among his assistants will be Ray H. Manson and S. A 
3eyland, who have resigned with the Kellogg Switchboard 
and Supply Company to join our forces. 
formerly chief engineer of the Consolidated Fire 


W. E. Harkness, 
Alarm 
Company of New 
York city, will be our 
shop superintendent. 
“We are building a 
new factory in the 
eastern part of Elyria, 
for which purpose we 
have secured a build- 
ing site of ten acres 


located on the main 
line of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan 


Southern railway. 
The present buildings 
will consist of a main 
factory building 360x 
60 feet and _ two 
stories in height, with 
boiler house, black- 
smith shop and wood- 
working shop in out- 
lying buildings. The 
factory will be mod- 
ern in every respect. 
“The machinery 
will all be new and of 
the very latest type. 
The power equipment 
will consist of West- 
inghouse gas engines, 
direct connected to 75 
K. W. generators, and 
each department will 
be run with individu- 
al motors connected 
with the power plant, 
which will have a 
nigh-pressure steam 
boiler for heating and 
reserve power  pur- 
poses. The buildings 
are of Canton shale 
rick with standard 
nill construction. 
“We already have 
‘ontracts which will 
warrant us going into 
the common. battery 
multiple switchboard 
end of the business on 
Of course, right in 


connection with this we will take on a complete line of mag- 
We expect to be able to turn out some of 


TELEPHONY is enabled to present the portraits of Messrs. 
Dean, Barker, Rawson, Brush and Griswold, all of whom 
are well known in the Independent field. 
the company is representative and the new concern will be 
a material factor in the telephone manufacturing industry. 


The personnel of 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


The W. G. Nagel Electric Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
just received from the press its new 1904 catalogue, contain- 
ing over goo pages of descriptive and illustrated printing of 
electrical supplies. This catalogue is of especial interest to 
Independent telephone companies. No pains or expense has 
been spared to make this book the most complete and up-to- 
date in existence. The 
W. G. Nagel Electric 
Company has for a ag Numaen ONE 
number of years been aoe at SUPPLIES 
foremost in the field (GNAGEL ? r 
of telephone supplies. [i" 


This book contains [Ry 
complete information 


in supplies from and Jie 
OHIO 


including the switch- 
board to the subscrib- 
er’s telephone. The 
catalogue contains 
thirty-six pages of 
very useful data and 
information of value 
to electrical engineers 
as well as to tele- 
phone men. 

It will be remem- 
bered also that this 
company is the manu- 
facturer of “Ready” 
all-iron payout reels, 
the demand for which 
has grown to such an 
extent that it appears 
only a question of a 
short time until the 
old-fashioned wood reels will be entirely replaced by this 
new line of reels. 

A special offer is being made to those who have not yet 
used “Ready” payout reels, as follows: On a trial order for 
one “Ready” payout reel freight charges will be paid on the 
reel and catalogue will be sent by express prepaid. 

sulletins and prices of “Ready” payout reels will be mailed 
on application. 








MEASURED SERVICE ON A STRONG FOUNDATION, 


In view of the interest which has been shown of late in the 
matter of measured service, it is important to learn that 
Harold D. Stroud, who is one of the authorities on measured 
service, has become associated with the Controller Company 
ot America as its engineer and general manager. Mr. 
Stroud was formerly with the Chicago Telephone Company 
and was a considerable factor in building up that company’s 
measured service business. He is said to be the first man 
0 come out with a coin controller for telephones as well as 
1 meter for handling measured service traffic, which does not 
0 any extent decrease the operating speed. 

His exhibit at the recent Interstate convention attracted 
marked attention among the prominent exchange managers 
vho are looking for any practical device which will enable 
hem to increase the rates for service and to eliminate the use 
f the instruments by dead-heads. The Controller Company 

f America is a St. Louis concern with offices in that city 
nd Chicago and backed by such men as H. A. Forman, 
resident Fourth National Bank, St. Louis; Jno. F. Shep- 
‘y, president Union Trust Company, St. Louis; B. F. Ed- 
vards, treasurer National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis; 
no. A. Lewis, treasurer Continental National Bank, St. 
Louis; N. A. McMillan, treasurer Union Trust Company, 


St. Louis; Walker Hill, president American Exchange 
Bank, St. Louis; P. T. Barry, Englewood National Bank, 
Chicago; R. J. Gunning, president Gunning Svstem, Chi- 
cago; C. D. Garnett, Garnett & Allen Paper Company, St. 
Louis; Geo. D. Allen, Garnett & Allen Paper Company, St 
Louis; E. G. Lewis, president Mail Order Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. The officers of the company are: H. A. 
Forman, president; John F. Shepley, vice-president; John 
A. Lewis, secretary; E. G. Lewis, secretary, and Harold 
D. Stroud, engineer and general manager. The capital of 
the company is $200,000, fully paid, which it is said will be 
increased. With this financial foundation and the best de- 
vices known with which to carry out its plans, the company’s 
success seems assured, meaning that the Independents will 
have a chance to give the Bell a few lessons in measured 
service. 

The Stroud coin controller is a product of about four 
vears’ study and experiment, not along uncertain lines, but 
where its inventor could see the weak points in the machines 
in use by the Bell company, and the Independent com- 
panies who adopt this machine will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Bell cannot hope to compete with them 
on measured service. 

The plans of the Controller Company of America are to 
handle the pay-station business for the telephone companies, 
and to do this will furnish the collecting and metering de- 
vices separate or complete with a telephone constructed en- 
tirely of metal mounted on a pressed steel back-board, the 
whole set taking up a wall space of about nine by twelve 
inches. These outfits are to be furnished to meet every de- 
mand of modern exchange practice, ecntral energy or mag- 
neto systems, for individual or party lines with selective 
ringing. The company’s executive offices are at St. Louis, 
the business offices are at 707 Royal Insurance Building, 
Chicago, where all business will be handled until its new 
building situated near the World’s Fair ground on Univer- 
sity Heights in St. Louis is complete, which will be about 
June I, 1904. 





BULLETIN NO, B-22. 


“Bulletin No. B-22” is the rather unprevennous title for a 
new catalogue recently issued from the advertising depart- 
ment of the North Electric Company, Cleveland. TELEPH- 
ony has sung the praises for many clever telephone cata- 
logues in time past, but it rarely has an opportunity to ex- 
amine a more perfect pamphlet than the new North bulletin, 
which has the additional title of “Modern Methods.” In 
argument this catalogue says in part: 

History shows that all industries involving the use of mechanical 
appliances have gone through a period of non-stability awaiting not 
only a crystallization of best business methods, but also the evolu- 
tion of their apparatus, until time and experience bring out the ulti- 
mate types best adapted for performing the functions required. The 
telephone business has been no exception. In the early days the pur- 
chaser not only groped his way through the intricacies of exchange 
management and traffic, but even knew little about the electrical and 
mechanical requirements of his apparatus. He usually took whatever 
the energetic salesman suggested. Sometimes, however, he insisted 
on using even a second quality at a time when the best was crude 
Shrewd observers know that the day of scientific and careful man- 
agement is at hand for him who would succeed. It has been demon 
strated that, like other industries, every possibie step must be taken 
to legitimately reduce to the minimum the operating and maintenance 
cost of the telephone property and increase the earning capacity. 

It would seem that this argument is as strictly up to date 
as the many other departments of the North establishment. 
“North for quality” has become an axiom with a large and 
ever-increasing patronage. Bulletin No. B-22 is typical of 
North quality, being a magnificent forerunner of the ap- 
paratus itself. Its argument is also of that quality that has 
built the reputation for a factory that enjoys a marked 
degree of deserved prosperity. 





TELEPHONY is good enough for me.—J. A. Steininger. 
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Home ‘Telephone Company, Corfu, N. Y. 
Quincey Automatic Telephone Company, Quincy, II]. 
Pomeroy Mutual ‘Telephone Company, Pomeroy, Ia. 
Frankenfeid Farmers’ Telephone Company, Havana, III. 
Cumberland Gap Telephone Company, Cumberland, Tenn 
La Crosse Interurban Telephone Company, La Crosse, Wis. 
Denver Mutual Telephone Company, Denver, Ind., organized 
Mutual 
Home ‘Telephone Company, Hollandsburg, Ohio. Capital stock, 
$2,000. 
Newport 
$2,000. 


larmers’ lelephone Company, Detroit, Kan., organized. 


lelephone Company, Newport, N. H. Capital stock, 


Kirksville Telephone Company, Kirksville, Ky. Capital stock, 
$7,500. 

Beaver Valley Telephone Company, Rochester, Pa. Capital stock, 
$100,000, 

Cherryvale Mutual Telephone Company, Cherryvale, Ind. Capital 
stock, $350. 
Company, Bainbridge, Mich. Capital 


Spinks’ Corner Telephone 


stock, $5,000. 
Pleasant Plain 

stock, $10,000. 
Neighbor State 

stock, $25,000 


Telephone Company, Pleasant Plain, Ia. Capital 


lelephone Company, Comstock, Minn. Capital 


De Funiak Springs Telephone Company, De Funiak, Fla, Cap- 
ital stock, $9,000. 
Mississippi Central 
ital stock, $10,000. 
Blackduck Electric and 
Capital stock, $25,000. 


lelephone Company, Louisville, Miss. Cap- 


Minn. 


Felephone Company, Blackduck, 


Rock Creek Local Telephone Company, Jefferson, Ohio, organ 


ized. W. W. Weise, president. 


Northeastern Rural ‘Velephone Company. Capital stock, $1,000 
Incorporators, J E. Baker, L. H. Ayer, Jr. 
American Exchange Telegraph, Telephone and Money Order 


Company, Cumberland, Ind. Capital stock, $10,000. 


Fruitvale Mutual Telephone Company, Fruitvale, Calii. Capital 
stock, $1,000. Incorporators, Lee Hall and others. 
Oblong Telephone Company, Obiong, Ill. Capital stock, $6,000. 


Incorporators, L. T. Shire, F. P. Willard, Zech Wirt. 


Farmers’ Telephone Company, Union Hill, Ill. Capital stock, 
$2,500. Incorporators, Albert Stehr and C. J. Ruder. 
Ohio Valley Telephone Company, Proctorville, Ohio, Capital 


stock, $2,000. Incorporators, H. P. Gerlich and others, 
Mutual Telephone Company, 


incorporators, Geo. W 


Birmingham, la. Capital 


Morrell and others 


larmers’ 
stock, $0.000 
lelephone Company, Dassel, Minn., organ- 
Hoglund; secretary, John Engquist. 
Independent Telephone Company, Le Mars, la. Capital 
$25,000. A. C. Colledge, president; 1. S. Mahan, secretary. 
Medora Telephone Company, Medora, Ill. Capital stock, $10,000. 
Incorporators, John Payne, Oliver Pirwin, William J. Bell. 
lelephone Company, Grafton, Wis. Capital stock, $4,000. 
Mintzlaff, F. W. Mintzlaff. 
lemple Telephone Company, Temple, Tex. Capital stock, $5,000. 
Incorporators, L. H. Henseley, D. S. Tandy, B. V. Loosemore. 
lelephone Company, Sloan, Ia., organized, President, J. 
Boline; secretary, Dr. C. M. Wray. 
Finchford Mutual Telephone Company, Finchford, Ia. Capital 
stock, $50,000. President, W. W. Plantz; secretary, C. A. Evenson. 
Readstown Telephone Company, Readstown, Wis. Capital stock, 
$5,000. Incorporators, F. M. Groves, G. W. Heinke, C. W. Reeve. 
Masonville Telephone Company, Masonville, N. Y. Capital stock, 
$3,500. Incorporators, D. E. Smith, W. E. Bogart, F. L. Ostrander. 
Beekmantown Telephone Company, Beekmantown, N. Y. Capital 
stock, $1,000. Directors, David Chellis, George Dloria, W. P. Walker. 
Montour Telephone Company, Pittsburg, Pa. Capital stock, $10,- 


Collinwood Ifarmers’ 
ized. President, Chas 


1- 
Stock, 


Grafton 
Incorporators, John G. Buch, F. C. 


Lawton 
\. Smith; vice-president, A, 






000. Directors, W. R. Woodford, F. J. Lemoyne, G. W. Schleuder- 
burg. 

Duniap and Alta Telephone Company, Dunlap, ILIl., organized. 
Walter Allen, president; W. D. C. Threshie, secretary and treasurer. 

Citizens’ Mutual Telephone Company, Jefferson, Ia. Capital 
stock, $9,900. Henry Hogg, president; J. A. Henderson, secretary. 

Citizens’ Telephone Company, Zionsville, Ind. Capital stock, $15,- 
ooo. President, J. O. Hurst; secretary and treasurer, H. T. Galli- 
more. ; 

Dunn County Telephone Company, Rodgeland, Wis. Capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporators, M. L. Randall, A. L. Pongratz, J. R. 
Ferguson. 

Germicide Telephone Attachment Company, Riverside, Cal. 
President, Maurice Griffin; vice-president, Sylvester Sanker; secre- 
tary, Boyd Kith. 

Hudson Mutual Telephone Company, Hudson, Ia. President, H. 
B. Eighmey; vice-president, Wm. Crownover; secretary and treas- 
urer, W. J. Glenny. 

Automatic Telephone Company, Midland, Tex. Capital stock, 
$10,000. Incorporators, G. J. Cowden, J. A. L. Camp, G. D. Eliott, 
FE. P. Estes, I. T. Blair. 

Byron Telephone Company, Byron, N. Y. Capital stock, $1,200. 
Directors, A. G. Steele, I. W. Whote, C. N. Green, H. C. Norton, 
F..C. and H. C. Walker. 

York Telephone Company, Nelsonville, Ohio. Capital stock, 
$1,000. Incorporators, W. S. Woilett, J. G. Filley, J. W. Bennett, E. 
R. White, J. M. Bennett. 

Union Telephone Company, Ingersoll, Okla. Capital stock, $10,- 
000. Incorporators, A. W. Leonard, B. F. Blue, I. N. Bradley, K. 
B. McGinnis, M. M. Taylor. 

Adams Telephone Company, Adams, Wis. Capital stock, $2,000. 
Incorporators, Christ Blailer, Reuben Garrison, John Barry, L. A. 
Rosslug, James Meenighan. 

Clinton Telephone Company, Clinton, Mich., organized. Presi- 
dent, H. H. Halladay: secretary, M. R. King; treasurer, O. H. 
King; manager, Geo. Wilson. 

Pleasant Lake ‘Telephone Company, Henrietta, Mich, Capital 
stock, $2,000. Directors, W. H. Coon, J. E. Bacon, Delavan Finch, 
Joseph R. Lowden, Arthur Nims. 

Empire Electric Company, Toledo, Ohio. Capital stock, $20,000. 
Incorporators, F. F. Graves, Robert Tucker, William M. Godfrey, 
Charles E. Sumner, Charles Hartman. 

Vineland Home Telephone Company, Vineland, N. J. Capital 
stock, $25,000. Incorporators, J. H. Dowler, Jr., Walter D. Wilson, 
Wim. E. Bates, J. Homer Lewis, H. Taylor. 

Cumberland Gap Telephone Company, Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 
Capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators, G. W. Fortner, J. H. Quillen, 
\. B. Kesterson. J. W. Russell, J. Frank White. 

Northern Nevada Telephone and Telegraph Company, Elko, Ne- 
vada. Capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators, John C. Taylor, H. H. 
Mallett, H. P. Irland, J. L. Winter, Altude Brothers, H. C. Irland. 

Crab Orchard Telephone Company, Gallatin, Mich. Capital stock, 
$2,000. Incorporators, W. F. Hathaway, Hiram Burns, W. P. Heysey, 
FE. E. Duffy, E. H. Cravens, M. A. Shipley, John O. Heaston, W. T 
Roper and others. 

Farmers’ and Citizens’ Telephone Company, Springfield, Minn. 
Capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators, J. S. Shroder, William G. 
Frank, A. G. Anderson, Ed J. Fernholf, C. A. Hintz, Albert Prahl 
Ernest, Alter Mott. 

Winfield Home Telephone Company, West Winfield, N. Y. Cap- 
ital stock, $5,000. Directors, Frederick C. Ward, Daniel J. McClure, 
Willard Bullion, George Caney, F. B. Callahan, George A. Arm- 
strong, George S. Weeks. 

American Car Telephone Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. Cap- 
ital stock, $2,500,000. President and general manager, Theodore D. 
Morgan; vice-president, Frank W. Lyle; secretary and assistant 
general manager, L. Stiver. 

West Fork and Sulphur Springs Telephone Company, West 
Fork, Ind. Capital stock, $2,000. Directors, George Dewitt, James 


Doolittle, A. E. Eaton, D. S. Miller, A. C. Eaton, George Schultz, 
George Doolittle, H. M. Esarey. 








